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Keep your hands lovely by protecting 
them this way all day long ... 




















A gesture may Rs lonissi in the memory yt cele: ; 


Few hands these days can be kept in 
idle luxury for their beauty's sake. For all 
day home-keeping hands are doing things! 
How is one to protect them, then, to 
keep them charming—and young? 

Has it occurred to you that work may 
not be as hard on your hands as the use 
of harsh, common soap? Crude soap robs 
the skin of its natural oils, parching it 
into tiny lines. That is why so many 
hands look older than they should. 

To keep your hands young, why not 
use Ivory whenever your hands must 





touch soap? Ivory is so bland a toilet 
soap that doctors recommend its use for 
very sensitive complexions. Naturally, 
then, it will protect your hands, too. 

Gentle as Ivory is, don’t be afraid to 
put it to all sorts of tasks—from washing 
dishes to cleansing bathroom enamel. 
Launder your printed tub frocks and 
fine tinted linens with Ivory, to re 
their colors like new. Clean your painte 
furniture and woodwork and expensive 
linoleum with Ivory, too, to protect their 
glossed surfaces. 


99 “4/109 °/o PURE 


“IT FLOATS’’ 


But most important—Ivory guards your 
hands so that their every gesture may 
tell a story of youthful charm! 


For your hands’ sake, isn’t it fortu- 
nate that Ivory is so reasonably priced? 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Free—a book on charm. ‘‘What kind of care 
for different skins? For hands? Hair? Fig- 
ures?”’ You will find answers to questions like 
these in a free little book—“‘On the Art of 
Being Charming.’’ Just send a post card to 
Winifred S. Carter, Dept. 44-KF, Box 1801, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The Complete Short Stories a 


de Maupassant ever wrote—more 
than 200 of them—in a single 
beautiful volume, for the sensational bar- 
gain price of only $2.98. Think of it! 
Less than a penny and a half for each one 
of these immortal masterpieces. Never 
before have they all been offered the 
American public in any form at a price so 
amazingly low. 
No other writer, living or dead, has 
ever pictured life with the fearless au- 
dacity and daring devotion to truth of 
Guy de Maupassant. In stories that may 
be read in ten minutes, Mau- 
passant, with his character- 
istic pagan frankness, em- 
bodies the entire gamut of 
human passions, the full 
breadth and depth of 
French life and love. 


Now for the first 
time you can know 
and enjoy all the su- 
perb short stories 
of Maupassant, 
exactly as they 
were taken from 
the original French. 
Every translation 
absolutely com- 
plete, authenticand 
unabridged. And 
All in One Volume! 


Y OU can have every short story Guy 


miBiA nc 
Madison Avenue 


MAUPASSANT 


All in ONE Volume! 






























If you already know some of Maupas- 
sant, you have wanted to read more. If 
you have not yet: enjoyed any of his 
work you could not have a better op- 
portunity to start. Maupassant is the 
acknowledged master of the short 
story—he has no rival. You will 
read and reread these tales 
many times. 





222 Masterpieces Including 


A Useful House’ Love The Sequel of Divorce 
Mademoiselle The Hole A Dead Woman’s Secret 
Graveyard Sirens Fecundity Doubtful Happiness 


Am I Insane? Room No. 11 The Story of a Farm Girl 
Bed No. 29 Margot’s Tapers The Carter’s Wench 

After Death The Bed A Wife’s Confession 

A Passion An Old Maid Love’s Awakening 


The Mad Woman The Artist’s Wife The Wedding Night 
Forbidden Fruit Virtue One Phase of Love 

The Rendezvous Countess Satan In His Sweetheart’s Livery 
Woman’s Wiles Words of Love Virtue in the Ballet 


A Poor Girl In the Moonlight The Impolite Sex 
A Mesalliance The Venus of The Farmer’s Wife 
Magnetism Braniza The New Sensation 


And 144 more vivid tales 

















FREE EXAMINATION 


NO MONEY IN ADVANCE—NO C. O. D. 

You must see this amazing one-volume edition to appre- 
ciate it fully. Fine quality thin paper, large, readable type, 
beautiful maroon silk cloth, richly grained binding, stamped 
With gold. You pay nothing in advance—nothing to the 
postman. Clip and mail the coupon now, keep and read 
the book a week, then decide if you want to own it. You 
risk nothing; you alone are the judge of the book’s merit. 
Send the coupon today. 


WALTER J. BLACK, I (2911) 
171 Madison Ave., New "York City, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Send me for free examination, your new one-volume 
edition of Guy de Maupassant’s Complete Short Stories, 1000 thin 
paper; silk cloth binding, stamped in gold. I will either return 
the book at your expense or send you only $2.98 in full payment 
within one week. 
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A LVew LIFE by 








EMIL LUDWIG and 


a New Series from Monte Carlo by 
E. Phillips Oppenheim 
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6 to Meet a Real 


2 OST of us thatching a little gray around the temples 
have had a gripping chill or so over the younger 
generation and its premature worldliness. 

In Tia Juana a few weeks ago I saw two very 
young American girls of an illustrious family walking through the 
Main street of that wild border town arm in arm, smoking cigar- 
ets and tittering and teetering with a cock-eyed hilarity. 

“There,” said a sedate friend, ‘‘is our modern youth!” 

The evidence was not very heartening. Nor is it easy to deny 
I that for a number of years youth has stampeded the conventions 
and gone on a bust. 

_I have myself beheld gradual stages of decadence—from sly 
gin-guzzling to a calculated harlotry—among those fresh and 
vibrant young girls reared in a careful luxury. Our literature, 
our plays, our movies, our dress and our conversation have re- 
flected the explosive motivations of the galloping period. Pulpi- 
teers thundered, editorials screamed; but Youth sat in the saddle 
with a crazy grin—riding hard. And yet I believe America’s 
proud and convincing answer to it all is Amelia Earhart! 

Out of the maelstrom and turmoil of a topsyturvy adolescence 
has arisen this wistful slip of a girl—tremulous, expectant and 
wondering. Hers is the healthy curiosity of the clean mind and 
the strong body and a challenging rebuke to those of us who have 
damned the youth of the land. 

To few generations have come a Lindbergh and an Amelia 
Earhart and their coming is a singular and welcome proof of our 
destiny. A generation producing them has no need to worry 
yn about its flappers and cake eaters. That, in their aviation-togs, 
they should bear such a striking resemblance is another curious 
but pleasant coincidence. 

hen we consider their innate modesty, superhuman courage 
and idealistic devotion to what the world has come to know 
as service, all the exaggerated tendencies of a reckless period are 
forgotten. We have an urge to leap up with a wild whoop, grab 

a flag and wave it from the highest building top. 


we 
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Very few of us had heard of Amelia Earhart until that day 
when she set off from American shores in her Friendship flight. 

And there was a catch in our throats and a bursting pride in 
our hearts when we read she told the English newspaper men 
awaiting her landing that she was “merely baggage” —and that 
the entire credit for the successful voyage was due solely to the 
two men in the plane. 

Who is Amelia Earhart? That was the natural query of not 
only America but the world that waited in sleepless expectancy, 
and it was only by degrees we learned of her amazing self-sacri- 
fices and devotion to mankind. There were no press-agents to 
beat the tom-toms and flash the beacon of white-hot publicity. 
She was more of an unknown than Lindbergh before his triumph. 

She had been a war nurse in the hospitals of Canada. For 
two years before her ocean flight she had been a settlement- 
worker ministering to the poor from Denison House in Boston of 
which she is a director. Always her métier was service. 


H™ interest in aviation dates back to 1920 when she bought 
and experimented with two planesshe purchased with herown 
earnings. She became an accomplished flier but reticent about 
her exploits. It was not until she had been working with Denison 
House for more than a year that her fellow workers discovered 
she was a crack pilot. She slipped away after working hours 
and on holidays and Sundays to increase her skill, knowledge and 
efficiency. ; 

So, then, Amelia Earhart becomes to all of us one of the signifi- 
cant figures of our time. Not only because she has accomplished 
what no other woman has accomplished but because she has 
provided an intellectual, courageous and highly moral reaction 
from the inflamed tendencies and appetites which have aroused 
so much alarm. She has become a symbol of new womanhood— 
a symbol, I predict, that will be emulously patterned after by 
thousands of young girls in their quest of the Ideal. 

What a girl! a 
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Doctor Acosta gathered that Don Cristobal 


RNOUN 


by Walt Louderback 


Illustrations 


HE younger of the two dropped the stick on which he 

was leaning, his knees gave way, and slipping through 

the arms of his companion who had run to support him, 

he lay stretched on the ground beside a clump of 
thick bushes. 

“T can no more, Fernando, the Lord so help me!” 

His delicate, almost girlish face grew paler till it had turned a 
greenish white. After several anguished twitches of the lids, his 
black almond-shaped eyes closed. 

Fernando knelt at’ his side, his arms about him, murmuring 
words of encouragement. 

“Lucero, my darling, come, courage! Don’t give up! Rest a 
little and we can go on, to spend the night at Cordoba!” 

But his companion seemed not to hear. Instinctively he raised 
his head till it rested on Fernando’s shoulder; then he fell asleep, 
with no signs of life except a faint and labored breathing. 

The youth called Fernando, still kneeling, looked around. 
There was no one in sight, in either direction along the road, or 
in the adjoining pastures. 

24 


It was the year one thousand four hundred and ninety-two, 
five months after the famous war for Granada had been brought 
to a close. 

In these early hours of an afternoon of Maytime, the earth 
seemed to be exhaling the strength and fragrance of its own 
rejuvenation. Nowhere were there signs of man or his handi- 
work. The two wayfarers were alone between half-wooded 
pasture lands. Beyond the thickets that lined the highway—a 
muddy cart-path, this, rather than a road—a few cattle, almost 
wild, were chewing their cuds in broad clearings covered with 
short grass. These animals were the only living beings in the 
solitude. The herdsmen were evidently far away, and gave no 
answer to the cries which Fernando uttered in fright at the 
collapse of his comrade. 

When the young man saw that he could find no help on that 
vast unbroken plain, he let fall the head that was resting on his 
arm. Then he released a canvas sack he was carrying over one 
of his shoulders and placed it as a pillow under Lucero’s head. 
Finally he removed a much flattened wine-bag he carried at his 





bad been a pirate in his youth. 


belt, and with 

more words of 

cheer, forced the 

nozzle between 

the youth’s teeth 
and drained the few last drops of liquid into his mouth. 

The scant refreshment revived Lucero for a moment. He half 
opened his eyes for a glance of thankfulness, then closed them 
again with a faint whisper: “I am hungry!” 

At these words Fernando was smitten with a pang of dismay. 
Inside the improvised knapsack there was nothing at all to eat. 
Their last crumb of bread they had consumed that noon. And 
no help near! 

Both of them were poorly dressed, but their garments, thread- 
bare as they seemed, were of better materials than those com- 
monly used by peasants in the country or by the masses of the 
towns. They had coats reaching to their knees, woolen breeches, 
and caps pulled down over hair that was cut on a line with the 
lobes of their ears. Their breeches were patched here and there, 


By BLASCO 
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though not all the holes were mended. The coats, soiled by the 
dust, were worn to the woof but still had traces of the high 
coloring that bore witness to excellence at the time of purchase. 

Fernando was seventeen years old and Lucero only fifteen, 
both from the same place, Andujar. 

Fernando’s father, Pero Cuevas, had fought the first campaign 
of Granada as squire to one of the great lords who aiways had 
attended the King, Don Ferdinand, from the latter’s first expe- 
dition. But finally two Moorish arrows had pierced him through 
and through in the taking of a town, and he had fallen dead from 
the top rungs of a storming-ladder. 

In reality, the boy had known only his mother. In those days 
of continuous warfare, the squire had appeared in his home at 
very rare intervals. Son of a widow, strong of body and accus- 
tomed to tales of danger and violence, Fernando had enjoyed an 
upbringing of his own choice. At ten he decided that he had 
had enough of the “Study,” a school of poor quality whither he 
had been sent to learn to read badly and to write worse. 

He preferred the open fields beyond the city. where in shirt 

25 





‘<I cannot allow such a handsome youth to die of hunger. 


and trousers he could play with other boys of his age, “hitting 
the ball,”’ as the phrase went, or practising archery and fencing 
with lance or broad wooden sword, shamming battles between 
Moors and Christians that began with laughter and often ended 
with bleeding limbs and bruised heads. 

In addition to these noisy entertainments for the body, he had 
others that were quieter, and more pleasurable to the soul. In 
the same street with his mother’s home a barber had hung out his 
sign and did all his work in the street in front of the door, 


Since you are looking for a master, I 


resigning himself to going inside his hovel only on days when it 
rained. All the idlers of the quarter drifted to this center of 
information and publication. Seated on the stone steps of the 
near-by houses or on rustic stools, they talked of the war for 
Granada—the great emprise of those days; of the revolt of certain 
proprietors in Galicia, the last defenders of the lost cause of 
feudalism; of the negotiations of Don Fernando de Aragon with 
the King of France. As the afternoon wore on, someone would 
sing the last trovetes and versetes to come into vogue, while others 


























will take you both,"’ said Don Cristobal. 


would tell of recent miracles wrought by saints, or listen to 
pitiful stories of Christians made captive by the Moors and giving 
up their lives rather than their faith. 

he sacristan of a church in the vicinity would sometimes, as 
a tribute to the gathering, bring a written manuscript—the 
adventures of Sir Amadis of Gaul, or of other knights who con- 
qQuered islands, rescued enchanted princesses and gave mortal 
combat to giants, dragons, devils (possessors all of magic powers), 
each page resonant with thrusts of sword or lance that felled 


“You have never been to sea?’’ 


Fernando shook his head. 


whole squadrons of warriors! And the son of the squire Cuevas 
would listen to these marvels with wide-opened eyes, the lobules 
of his nostrils trembling with emotion. Some day he would do 
something himself, he would, so only God and good fortune gave 
him strength! 

The second great diversion of his youth was to talk with 
Lucero, daughter of Don Isaac Cohen. 

The Jewish quarter was quite near Fernando’s house. 
Most of the Jewish families had finally accepted baptism in order 





to live in peace, such individuals be- 
coming ‘‘new Christians” or “con- 
verts.”” Others, fewer in number, 
remained loyal to the faith, often 
with the self-sacrifice of martyrs. 

One of these latter was Don Isaac 
Cohen. Humble and conciliating 
toward his bitterest enemies, with 
gentle words for everyone, accept- 
ing insults with a smile, Don Isaac 
had an iron will in everything per- 
taining to religion. The richest man 
among his people in Andujar, Don 
Isaac helped the poorer ones with 
his money and all of them with 
words of faith and cheer in moments 
of persecution. As for the Chris- 
tians, even the “Old” ones found 
Don Isaac Cohen a most useful in- 
dividual when they were caught in 
financial straits. 

Fernando Cuevas, like other 
urchins of the city, had often gone 
and shouted insulting words in 
front of the houses of the Jews, and 
he remembered that he had even 
thrown stones, from a distance, at 
Don Isaac Cohen and other leading 
men of the synagogs. But this had 
not prevented him from joining in a 
game, on occasion, with boys from 
the Jewish quarter and others from 
the Mooiish section where the 
“mudéjares,’ or Mohammedan 
Spaniards, lived. 

The Christian boys always bullied 
the children of Moors and Jews in 
their games. Fernando did not 
care to remember how many times 
he had pulled the hair of Don 
Isaac’s younger daughter, driving 
her in terror into the doorway of 
her house. Later on, Lucero’s sub- 
missiveness in his presence, the 
timorous shyness of a frightened 
mouse that came over her the mo- 
ment he appeared, finally changed 
his attitude when he was about 
fourteen. 

He then suddenly came forward 
as the protector of the Cohen girl, 
cudgeling his playmates whenever 
they tried to torment her; and he 
bezan to loiter about the house of 
the wealthy Israelite, waiting for 
Lucero’s pale face with its great 
long-cut eves to appear at one of 
the few barred windows—the sole 
exterior apertures of that building, 
the door of which, from its thickness 
and its heavy ironwork, was like 
the gate to a fortress. And Don 
Isaac’s daughter began, in her turn, 
to notice the son of the squire, and 
to find that her one reason for living 
lay in inventing pretexts for going 
out into the street where she could 
talk to him. 

A will as strong as her father’s 
seemed gradually to be forming 
under Lucero’s timid servile ex- 
terior, the inheritance of number- 
less generations of persecuted Jews. 
Fernando was sure—he did not 
know just how it would come to 
pass—that some day Lucero would 
be his wife and that they would be 
off somewhere in the world together 
to win seigniory and fortune; so he 
let time go by without doing any- 
thing, supported stintingly by his 
mother, and observed at a di 
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received a proposal for his daughter's hand from the former royal 
place only after Lucero had requested baptism, which the old rabbi 
understand his wife, who urged acceptance of the Christian's offer. 


by Don Isaac, a shrewd individual 
who had begun to take cognizance 
of the attentions which this youth- 
ful, insolent and penniless Christian 
was paying to his younger daughter. 

The siege of Granada was a busy 
period for the Jew of Andujar. 
Isaac Cohen lent aid to the sover- 
eigns, as did many of his faith, with 
voluntary gifts of money and of pro- 
visions for the Christian army. But 
once Granada had fallen, the ill- 
feeling which had been smoldering 
for centuries, flaming up only at 
rare intervals in movements of the 
rabble against the Jews, burst out 
like a volcano which had been 
rumbling harmlessly for generations. 

Two months before, the worst 
fears of the thoughtful men in the 
synagogs had been realized: the 
“most Catholic Monarchs,” Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, now free of the 
Moors, had decided to rid them- 
selves also of the Jews. All Span- 
iards must henceforth be of one 
religion. Such Jews as were un- 
willing to become Christians were 
ordered to leave the realm within 
a period of three months. Numer- 
ous Christian preachers began mov- 
ing from city to city, urging all the 
inhabitants of the Ghettos to ask 
for baptism, the only means of 
escaping expulsion. Many Jews, in- 
deed, renounced their traditional 
creed in order to retain the houses 
and lands they owned; but others, 
again, chose to remain faithful to 
their ancient law. 

The Old Christians, and some of 
the New who had intermarried with 
families of the purest Spanish line- 
age, welcomed this pronunciamiento 
of the sovereigns with great satis- 
faction. As they believed, living 
would now be easier, money more 
abundant, work better paid, when 
the ‘trace accursed” had vanished 
forever from Spanish soil. 

The future exiles were permitted 
to sell their properties within the 
three months; but they were for- 
bidden to take with them gold, 
silver or gems, or anything, indeed, 
save their personal clothing. Thus 
it came about that a race renowned 
and hated for its skill in trade saw 
itself obliged, as a chronicler of the 
time expressed it, to “‘sell a city 
mansion foran ass, and a farm in the 
country fora roll of cloth or linen.” 

The Jewish communities took 
their precautions at this critical 
juncture. They provided, among 
other things, that “every female 
over twelve years of age should 
marry immediately.” Thus “she 
would go forth in the shelter and 
company of a husband” who would 
support her and shield her, while 
her parents also would have fewer 
difficulties in preparing for their 
journey. 

It was just at this moment that 
Don Isaac suddenly received a new 
proposal for his daughter’s hand. 
It came from a Christian gentle- 
man, no less, from a man who 
boasted title as a former butler or 
gentleman-in-waiting to the King, 
ana who emphasized, wee 





G.‘‘That is Gabriel the physician,” said the innkeeper. ’’The greatest man in the world."’ F ernanda 


that his marriage with Lucero would not only make it possible 
for the young Jewess to escape exile, but might also furnish a 
means whereby Don Isaac might in a sense save a large part of 
his fortune by settling it on the girl. 


The old rabbi’s attitude toward this unexpected proposition . 


could not be long in doubt. Such a marriage could take place 
only after Lucero had requested baptism, a step which that man 
of inexorable faith would not consider taking for a moment. 


Indeed, Don Isaac could not understand Debora, his third wife 
who had borne him Lucero as her only child. 
Still youthful, still beautiful, but normally an indolent, re- 


tiring creature, Dona Debora was showing considerable spirit in 


urging acceptance of the Christian’s offer. Not only did she 
urge acceptance; when Don Isaac announced his fina] determl- 
nation to refuse, Dofia Debora suggested to Lucero that she con- 
sent to being forcibly carried off by the royal butler, a man whom 

















It’s only fair to begin 


hard the tall man say, ‘‘One at a time. 


the mother found not very attractive on the whole, but who did 
furnish one member of her family an avenue of egress from a 
Tulnous emergency. 

In these circumstances, the two lovers saw themselves beset 
by a double danger. If Lucero remained in her father’s house, 

n Isaac would surely order her to marry one of the young Jews. 
If, on the contrary, she followed her mother’s counsel, she would 
soon be in the power of the royal butler who had become aware of 


with the patients nearest at hand.”’ 


Fernando’s friendship for the young Jewish girl, and had even 
found occasion to approach the lad and bid him cease his atten- 
tions to Lucero, on pain of being imprisoned by the authorities on 
some pretext or other. 

Never, up to this time, had Fernando Cuevas encountered 
adventure save such as he had read of in books or heard by 
word of mouth. But now suddenly he seemed to shake off the 
inertia of his lazy, humdrum, idle (Continued on page 144) 
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ESTERDAY I 

flew for an hour 

and a half. It 

was concentrated 
because I needed practise; 
a dozen take-offs and land- 
ings, with straight flying 
over Long Island Sound 
at twenty-five hundred feet 
as variety. 

My runway was part of 
one of the polo fields of the Westchester Biltmore Country Club 
at Rye; where, I am told, various members are accustomed to 
drop in by plane. Such casual use of the air presages the time, 
soon coming, when landing-fields will be as routine an item of 
country-club equipment as are tennis-courts and golf-links. 

Flying was followed by my brand of very poor tennis and 
swimming. In the evening a dance and the next morning ten 
miles on horseback, topped off in the afternoon by more flying. 
The record is set down merely to show that aviation can take its 
place with other sports. It seems to me that anyone, whether 
expert or not, who likes sports generally, probably will enjoy 
flying, either as passenger or pilot. 

That little plane of mine—it weighs only eight hundred and 


eighty-one pounds—I bought from Lady Heath, who flew it alone 
twelve thousand miles from London to Cape Town and back. 
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The side of the fuselage is decorated with a collection of unique 
good-luck metal emblems given her at various places on that 
historic flight. 


“A social worker on a bat.” So I dubbed myself when the 
newspapers discovered I had slipped away from my work at 
Denison House, Boston’s old settlement center, to try flying 
the Atlantic. 3 

That flight was a vacation occupation compressed into my 
holiday. : 

nahi job for the last two years has been social work, with 
aviation one of the many activities I attempted to squeeze 
into an already overcrowded twenty-four hours. In Boston I 
flew usually on weekends, also occasionally slipping out early 
the morning, just as I did for riding and fencing. In a job like 
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ITH this issue Miss Earhart becomes a member 

\ \ of the editorial staff of Cosmopolitan. She will 

make her headquarters in our new building at 57th 

Street and Eighth Avenue, New York, and from her desk 

there answer any questions you may ask concerning flying as 

flying affects you in your every-day life. Each month in 

this magazine she will talk to you as her friends about her 
experiences in the air. 


@.Quite a new and inspiring idea in magazine making, 
isn’t it? Yet it is perfectly logical. For flying is so much a 
part of life today that whether or not one wishes actually to 
fly one owes to oneself an intelligent well-informed interest 
in the subject. 


@.The future will bring the plane as close to you as the 
automobile is now. The time is not greatly distant when 
most of us will fly to our work or to our golf clubs as 
casually as today we take taxis or drive our own motor- 
cars. 


@ You who read Cosmopolitan are alertly interested in 
today and tomorrow. If you were old-fashioned you 
wouldn’t like this magazine, so Miss Earhart shares my 
belief that you will be more receptive to what she has to 
say than any other group of readers in the world. 


@,And now with great pride I introduce to you the charm- 
ing young woman who is the new member of our staff. 
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Yourself 


mine there are no time-clocks or union hours, so my opportunity 
for exercise usually had to come at odd moments. 

_ However, I was allotted the month of June as a regular vaca- 
tion. Happily the chance to accompany the Friendship’s trans- 
atlantic flight coincided with it so I could plan to go. 

_This vacation was somewhat different from others. Prepara- 
tions for the flight were secret and the plans I told to no one 
except our head worker who was counting on me for summer 
school. We both comprehended that a forced landing in the 
Atlantic might terminate my usefulness. Incidentally, even my 
immediate family first heard of the flight after we had hopped 

ton. ° ff 
‘ By good fortune and the fine work of “Bill” Stultz, pilot, and 

Slim” Gordon, flying mechanic, we crossed successfully from 

Newfoundland to Wales. So it happens that I emerged as the 
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first woman who has made an air voyage between the new and the 
old worlds. 

The, Friendship flight unexpectedly uprooted me from social 
work and forced aviation more prominently into my life. Since 
1920 I have been fairly close to flying, having piloted my own 
planes for sport and flown several hundred “solo” hours in the air. 

But now my vacation is over and from its adventure has come 
the chance to gratify some long-standing ambitions in connection 
with the development of American aviation. My immediate 
opportunity is to meet the readers of CosMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE. 
Its editor, wisely looking to tomorrow, realizes what a great 
part aviation will play for men and women in many phases of 
American life. And he decided that Cosmopolitan, progressively 
air-minded, shall pioneer in this field. He has asked me (perhaps 
less wisely) to discuss aviation periodically in the magazine from 
my Own experience and view-point. 

It is easy to remember the time when an automobile was a 
rarity and a motor trip a real adventure. The dashing days of 
goggles, dusters and gauntlets, tonneaus bulging over too sensi- 
tive tires, and stuttering engines, are not so far away. Today an 
airplane is a more ordinary sight than was one of the noisy 
horseless carriages of twenty years ago. In populous regions, at 
least, the,sound of a motor somewhere in the air above is an 
ordinary one and hardly worth passing notice. 

If unable to recall the comparable beginning of aviation, I at 
least remember pretty well the dark ages. After all, the — 
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of a surprise. 








Try Flying Yourself 

















years since the war has seen great 
advancement. It was in 1920 that 
I began to learn to fly. My first 
flight, I remember, was at Rogers 
Airport, Los Angeles. I was there 
with my father and talked him 
into treating me toa ride. I found 
I wouldn’t be trusted in the front 
cockpit alone. The pilot had im- 
pressed another to go along. Ob- 
viously I was considered a nervous 
lady who might become hysterical, 
try to jump or indulge some idio- 
syncrasy that men impute to women. 

To me that was the beginning of 
active interest. As I sailed over the 
oil derricks indigenous to that part 
of California I knew I wanted to fly 
over them by myself. And I set. 
about trying to. Prices for instruc- 
tion had decreased from one thousand dollars to five hundred for ten or twelve 
hours in the air and after some high finance, I managed a few lessons. (Today, 
by the way, prices have been reduced by half again.) 

New students were instructed in planes with dual controls, as they are now, the 
rudder and stick in the front cockpit being connected with those in the rear. Any 
false move the student makes can be corrected by the instructor. Every move is 
duplicated, always the experienced pilot commanding the situation. 

In those days it was necessary for a woman to wear breeks and leather coats. 
The fields were dusty and the planes hard to enter. My leather coat of that period, 
by the way, I wore across the Atlantic this summer. After two and a half hours 
of instruction in the air I felt that I must have a plane of my own. It cost me two 
thousand dollars. To earn part of it I got my first job—with the telephone com- 
pany. It was not an elaborate one, being a sort of chaperon to the office boys, and 
file clerk. 

The end of that hard-earned plane was sad. I finally sold it to a young pilot 
who had been in the war but had not flown for.some time. The day of the pur- 
chase he asked a friend to go up with him. Very close to the ground he began 
vertical banking to the horror of all who watched. The plane slipped and crashed 
re both men were killed—needlessly. 

4 








Later I bought a similar plane equipped with an experimental motor, the first 
one turned out by a western manufacturer. There were many “bugs’’ in it, as in 
all first products. Every flight was something of a test—and often a good deal 


Adjustments and mechanical changes were forever being made. 

Sometimes the engine overheated, sometimes it would spatter the pilot with oil- 
or sometimes its vibration would tickle my feet so that I hardly could keep them ~ 
on the rudder. Little by little these hilarious eccentricities were eradicated—, 
story typical of any mechanical development. It is just this sort of experimenta- 
tion and day-by-day improvement through testing, that has produced the high 
quality of the motors and the planes of today. 

Tabloided my autobiography is simple. As my father’s law work was connected 
with railroads, the family moved about the country considerably; I think I graced 
seven high schools within the usual four years. With the war, I went to Toronto 
and worked as V. A. D. in a unit which corresponded to our nurses’ aids. 

That experience almost inspired me to be a physician and I followed it with 


pre-medical work at Columbia, 
until conviction was borne home 
that I lacked the real ‘“‘call’’ es- 
sential to medical success. Then 
California and my first flying. And 
East again to Boston in a few years 
for teaching and settlement work. 

Flying for me has been both a 
sport and a commercial avocation, 
For a couple of years my connec- 
tion with it has included a director- 
ship in a commercial air-port, 
where I have had some experience 
with the technical problems of the 
industry. Resulting from my 
modest activities in aviation came 
my election as vice-president of the 
Boston chapter of the National 
Aeronautic Association, just before 
the Friendship flight this summer. 
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Amelia Earhart 


When the National Association of Playgrounds instituted a model airplane’ 
tournament for youngsters, it asked me to be on the active committee in Boston 
and help judge at the finals in September. This activity, a meeting ground of social 
work and aviation, particularly appealed to me, but alas, flying the Atlantic 
curtailed my usefulness. 

Similar incidents in my life have drawn me more and more towards aviation. 
The more I get into it, the more interest it holds. For me it combines the fun of 
any other sport with the fascination that comes from watching anything develop 
and form, whether it be a business, a personality or a sunset. Surely no one famil- 
jat with the romance of aviation’s growth can fail to comprehend my enthusiasm 














for it. ; 
“Try flying yourself.” 


That should be aviation’s first commandment. The experience may mean little. 
Some people won’t like it, and some will become enthusiasts. However, those 
who try it cannot fail to gain in understanding, which is always valuable. 

“Try flying yourself.” I believe that aviation could be sold more effectively 


under that slogan than under 
any other. Patronage would put 

















an end to much guesswork and 
uncertainty and would establish 
flying as a business more firmly. Of 
course I am not overlooking the 
value of patronage of the express 
and mail sections. 

To the men who have pioneered 
and produced the excellent motors 
and planes of today, we owe much. 
The people of America would indeed 
be ungrateful if they did not show 
their appreciation of the work of 
these pioneers by using what they ~ 
produce. 

How can we expect them to con- 
tinue to do great things without 
encouragement? 

Do you know that last year more 
























































than two thousand commercial 
aeroplanes were constructed and 
operations in the commercial field 
approximated thirteen million 
miles of flying? Five thousand 
passengers were carried, and two 
and a half million pounds of freight 

ie transported, not to mention the 
ee notable attainments of the air- 

mail and the untabulated activity 
of private planes. 

The interest of men in aviation 
has always been keen. No one has 
had more evidence of that fact than 
I. I have found too that they do 
not bottle up their enthusiasm— 
they share it with their families. 
A number of men have urged me 
= to help them interest their wives 






































or women friends in aviation and 

it is with these men in mind that 
I write now of women in aviation—a phrase that might well be changed more 
specifically to women outside of aviation. 

The full effectiveness of woman’s interest doesn’t at all imply that all of them 
should become aviators. The more people who fly, women included, the better— 
but just using planes, not being at the controls, also counts almost as heavily. For 
every pilot there must be a half-dozen, a dozen or a score of passengers—men and 
women. The family car of today will be the family plane of tomorrow. It is 
natural to expect that, such being the case, a man will consider the taste and 
comfort of his wife or his sister as aviation becomes part of his life. 

Today there are planes for carrying passengers, mail, express and freight. They 
are the modern note in traffic, comparable to electrical refrigerators, vacuum de- 
vices and other leisure-making appliances of the household. 

In many fields women share the purchasing power. It is a brave man who buys 
one make of car when his wife wants another! Surely women’s influence is primarily 
responsible for the rapid development of the American automobile in beauty and 
in comfort. The president of a well-known company told me the other day that 
the new models, at least as regarded outer attractiveness, were designed to appeal 
to the feminine eye. “American women keep us on our (Continued on page I 58) 











E COULD not sleep and the bed grew so hot that at 
last he stretched himself out in an armchair by the 
screen door. It gave on the hotel balcony overlooking 
the deep canyon. The cataract clamoring far below 

was only a lullaby up here. 

Hoping that the distant frenzy would sing him to sleep, he put 
on a gaudy old bath-robe against the morning chill, lighted a 
cigar and watched the smoke sift through the meshes of the 
screen, swirl in little moonlit nebulz across the parapet and away 
into nothing, into nowhere. 

He must have fallen asleep, for he was surprised when he 
opened heavy eyes to find his cigar gone out. Yet a great cloud 
of its smoke had caught on the balcony rail and clung there, 
motionless and strangely large. To a brain struggling up out of 
slumber, this was curious. 

As he stared, the veil of smoke seemed to turn into a woman. 
She stood very still and her body was only a dim shadow in the 
iridescent glow the moonlight made of her nightgown. 

He studied her with the analytic eye of an artist. And he was 
no less an artist than Martin Pember, more famous perhaps be- 
cause of his eccentricities, his intolerance and his irritability than 
his paintings. He was always destroying masterpieces, cursing 
his own works as well as the works of others. 

It was only because the occasional pictures he consented to 
complete were filled with a strange wild superhuman grace that 
he had been able to survive. People called him a madman, but 
just because he was willing to starve, they would not let him. 
In spite of himself he made money; not half what he could have 
earned but far more than most of the painters who were sane 
enough to paint for fame and pelf. 

And now. he had forsworn painting, utterly broken down in 
body, and, some said, in mind. He had abandoned his studio 
and his contracts and hidden himself in this far-off mountain hotel 
where nobody knew who he was and nobody talked art. He had 
conquered his insomnia gradually, and regained some of his lost 
strength, and was congratulating himself that he had cleansed 
his mind of all artistic inclinations. By 

But that smoke-wraith on the balcony warned him that he was 
not cured and never would be. The old anguish for the beauty 
rs his predilections came back to him. Though he realized that 
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cA Story of a 
Mind 

To WhichAll 

Things Were 


PURE— 
and of an 


OPPOSITE 


the ghost out there 
was only a dream, 
he knew it to be the 
ideal he had sought 
in vain, still haunting 
him, taunting him. 

Here was the fig- 
ure that fitted the 
measure of his soul; the ratios were exact to his canon. As she 
leaned on the balcony rail she was statue-still, but her contours 
were too vague and the stuff of her gown too soft for marble 
and she was edged with moon-fire. 

Her head was the head he had hunted futilely. Though the 
face was invisible, the skull was delicate as a vase yet as capacious 
for intelligence as a truly beautiful woman’s skull must be. The 
throat was slender and lithe and long yet strong and agile. 

He thought of her in architectural terms with isolation from 
fleshliness. Het spine was a superb parabola now, her back broad 
at the shoulders, flat and tapering to the waist, and flaring out 
again just enough to the callipygian volutes that overarched long 
columnar thighs drawn with a masterly sweep of curve and not 
too much entasis. The calves rising out of their knee pits were 
elegantly slim and aristocratically prolonged to the clenched 
ankles and the just sufficient length of exquisite feet. 
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HE was marvelously placed, too. He was a great one for 
S textures and he found exciting drama in the conflict of the 
grainy stucco of the balustrade with the silken fabric of her bare 
arms and with a nightgown almost impalpably soft and snowy. 

He was wishing that he might not wake until he had fulfilled 
his dream of that woman made of cigar smoke. And then, in- 
stead of vanishing, she moved. With an almost liquid conse- 
quence of rhythms, she began to climb the balustrade. : 

He understood the intolerable mockery of finding his ideal just 
in time to see her destroy. herself. Before he could cry out, she 
paused; one knee on the balustrade, the other leg strained 
straight, resting on its toe-tips, the round of the heel in air. How 


beautiful, how beautiful she was in her moment of departure! _ 


And he could not detain her. Even his voice froze in his throat.’ 
She poised and gazed, but neither leaped over nor recoiled. 
Instead, she bent her brow to her hands and wept. And her hait 
wept down over her hands. 
Her sobs were smothered in her own bosom, but they were 
bitter enough to keep her from heeding the noise Pember made as 
he rose to his feet, pushed his door open stealthily, then 
and leaped upon her. * : 
The screen closed with the snap of a pistol-shot, but it sur 
prised her no more than the shock of feeling a strange mans 
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Illustrations by 
about her, tear- : 
Be her from the Henry Raleigh 
balustrade and drag- 
ging her back, as he 
demanded: 

“What in heaven’s 
name are you try- 
ing to do?” 

She did not answer 
but looked at him 
through the disor- 
dered locks that 
clung about her grief- 
crinkled mouth. Her 
eyes in the moon- 
light were only two 
glistening points of 
lighted water. There 
was mania in 


them. 

She fought hard to 
break free from 
Pember, but he man- *~"*3e 
aged to drag her to , 
his room, open the 
screen quickly, hurl 
her in, close the solid 
door back of him and 
lock it. Panting with 
the wrestle, he gazed 
at her as if he had 


throwing your body into the garbage can. 
It has no right to come back and inflict a lot 
of nonsensical scruples. Nothing much mat- 
ters to you now. You can consider yourself 
dead.” 

The word was like an icicle. She was 
palsied, miserably shaken. 

“T’m awfully cold.” 

He brought from a closet a greatcoat and 
made her slip her arms into it. She drew 
her feet under the heavy skirts of it. She 
hid her head, too, as she heard the soft tread 
of the night-watchman patrolling the halls. 
When the watchman had passed on, Pember 
whispered : 

“You called yourself a thief.” 

She nodded, her features in a tangle of 
shame. 

“You’re not a professional one. You're 
evidently not proud of yourself. How much 
did you take?” 

“Two hundred dollars.” 

“To save the usual starving mother, I 
suppose?” 

She shook her head reluctantly as if she 
wished that that might have been her excuse. 
He hesitated before he let her have the next 
question: “You stole for a man?” 

There was the hint of anod. Pember sud- 
denly thrust his hand forward, caught her 
by the chin and lifted her face into view: 


captured an escaping — TE joo am “I’ve seen your face somewhere. Let me 


goddess and fal- 
tered: 

“Just what were you trying to do—kill yourself?” 

“Yes.” 

Her frank honesty staggered him a little. He mumbled: 

“Why should you ruin so perfect a thing?” 

“T don’t have to tell you. Let me out.” 

“Don’t you want to live?” 

“No!” 

“Then what are you doing at this resort where a mob of fools 
endures everything unbearable in an effort to keep from dying?” 

She attacked him so viciously that he had to twist her arms 
back of her in order to hold her. He spoke across her shoulder: 

“Do you want me to turn you over to the hotel detective?”’ 

“He'll be looking for me tomorrow. So will the police.” 

“Are you a thief?” 

“Yes! Now will you let me go?” ° 

“No; I don’t give a darn about your soul, but I’m not going to 
let you throw away that body!” 

With a last rally of failing power, he wrenched and twisted 
her into the chair where he had slept and, bending over her, held 
her fast. Hurt and hopeless, she ceased to struggle and, casting 
her eyes down in surrender, saw how lightly she was clad and in 
what tatters. She cowered in shame, but Pember was brutal: 

“Don’t come that modesty 
racket. If I hadn’t caught you, 
you’d have been sprawled on 
the rocks below there with 
hardly a rag on you. Hundreds 
of people would have stared at 
you from this balcony tomorrow 
while a few others went down 
and brought up your—remains, 
they are called.” 

“Please! Please—don’t look 
at me!” 

“My dear young woman. I 
ama painter. I have gazed for 
hours on thousands of girls, far 
nuder than you are. I can get 
Swarms of ’em for a dollar an 
hour!” 

“T’m cold, then.” 

“You'd have been colder 
down there.” 

“Don’t keep me here. I 

ave enough to answer for 
without being found in a strange 
man’s room at this hour.’’ 

“My dear fool, your soul was 


’ a 


A oe see—aren’t you in the cashier’s office of this 


hotel? You took two hundred dollars from 

the safe and gaveit to your lover, didn’t you? And tomorrow 

Her eyes flashed from their ambush in a quick glance of fear. 
He remembered the vision on the balcony. 

“Tf you had two hundred dollars you could put it back in time?” 
he asked. 

Her head bobbed a faint answer. 

“T’ll give you two hundred dollars 

Her eyes leaped to life in her dark face. He finished: 

“For your body.” . 

A blush swept over her face. She groaned: “I’d rather die!” 

“You’re dead already. But I 
don’t mean what you think. 
I don’t want you or your body 
for love—not under any of its 
meanings. I want to rent it— 
the outside of it—for a month. I 
want to paint its portrait—many 
portraits of it. That’s all.” 

“You mean I am merely to 
pose for you for a month, and 
then—I am free?” 
“Free to live, or throw yourself 
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over the cliff, or go back to your job, or 
your lover.” 

She began to cry at that, deep, lurching 
sobs of loneliness. 

“‘He’s all I have to live for.” 

“Well, if love is the only thing you were 
living for, you’re a bigger fool than I thought 
you were. But that’s your business.” 

“T don’t like to die owing anybody any- 
thing,” she faltered. “I’m not a thief at 
heart. It was only because Tom needed the 
money—but that doesn’t interest you.” 

“Not in the least.” 

“Then why do you take all this interest 
in my welfare?” 

“T’m not the least interested in your wel- 
fare. I’m sublimely selfish. I thought I 
was through with painting, burned out. 
Everybody makes me sick. The models 
chatter their idiotic tragedies. The rich 
portrait-hunters bore me ‘to death. The 
critics nauseate me with their imbecile bat- 
tles over nonsensical theories. I disgust 
myself. What am I working for?—success— 
failure—what are they? I don’t suppose you 
ever heard of me—of Martin Pember?” 

“Oh, yes!” but very feebly. 

“Thanks for the polite lie. 
don’t expect to be household words. I’m 
very famous in a very limited circle. Some 
idiots, including myself, have thought that 
I would succeed with what we call posterity. 
What difference would it make? Who the 
devil is posterity? Just another pack of 
fools. 


But painters 


What’s the use of slaving for either the fools we live with 


or the rest that follow? I gave up. I came down here to sleep 


and forget. Tonight I saw you out there. 
I want to paint you.” 


You interested me. 


She had forgotten her woes for the moment in listening to his. 


Now she broke in harshly: 


“T see! You want to make capital out of my sorrow. You 


want to paint a broken heart. 














You want me to sit like an 


actress while you 
copy the sorrow in 
my eyes so that all 
the world can see my 


tragedy.” 
“Stop it! Don’t 
be asinine! You’ve 


been reading books 
and stories about 
painters. Respect- 
able painters don’t 
do such things. 
What got me was 
the back of your 


The Rented Body 








head. Very nice. Your long arched spine! Splendid. You have 
a grand leg, heroically long from knee to ankle. Your gown and 
your arms against the rough stone—very nice, very! Your 
gown held the moonlight in a mesh. The dark background of 
the cliff opposite and the sky were all right. Until you began 
to climb over the railing you were amusing—most ae 

“Amusing!” She groaned. He explained: 

“It’s a superlative among artists, and it doesn’t mean ‘funny.’ 
I want to paint you as you posed out there, and in other poses. 
When I’ve got you on record, I’ll be as tired of you as you will 
be of me. Then I’ll restore you to yourself. If you want to 
climb over and jump, I won’t lift my hand. I’ve seen too much 
trouble result from interfering with other people. If you hadn’t 
fallen into just that attitude in just that light, I hope I’d have 
had the decency to go back to sleep and let you manage your 
own affairs. But you woke me up and you owe me something.” 

She forebore to appeal for sympathy and broached a practical 
question: “What costume would I wear?” 

“The one you have on underneath my coat.” 

“Do you think I would pose in that for a strange man?” 

“You’d have posed in it for a large crowd if you had 
thrown yourself off the balcony.” 

“Yes, but I shouldn’t have been 
there. My soul would have been far 
away.” 

“But where would it have been? 
What happens to the souls of women 
who steal money and jump off the 
dock?” 

She flinched as if she felt the eternal 
fires she believed in. She whispered: 
“Please lend me the money. T’ll pay 
it back. Tom will pay it back. He'll 
have plenty of money very soon. That’s 
why I stole it. I told him I had saved 
it, and I made him take it so that he 
could go to Chicago and get his start. 
He expected to have it long ago but 
he’s had bad luck. He’d die if he 
thought I stole it. Oh, I beg you to 
lend me the money. I'll repay it. 


Honestly!” 

“T’ll do still better by you. I'll let 
you earn it.” 

“But I can’t pose like this. I can’t! 
T can’t!” 


“Then I can’t pose as a benefactor 
I work too hard for 


for strange ladies. 
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- standing night after 


Rupert Hughes 


my money to squander it on a lazy woman who refuses an 
honest job. : : : 

“Do you call it honest to stand up with next to nothing on?” 

“Before a painter, yes. It’s more than honest. It’s artistic. 
We have millions of people in this country who are honest most 
of the time, but hardly anybody that is artistic any of the time.” 

“JT can’t do it. That’s all, and I won’t.” 

“All right. Then go on and jump.” 

She rose wretchedly and laid her hand on the doorknob. 

“Hold on!’’ he said. ‘You can’t take my overcoat with you.’ 

She whipped it off, then caught it back about her. She thought 
of Tom. It would be sweet to live. The money was at hand. 
It would be a sin to pose, but a worse sin, more sins than one, 
to leap into the dark. She stared into Pember’s hard eyes, and 
asked another question of great importance to her: 

“What if somebody should find us—at work?” 

He laughed and shook his head. ‘Oh, you pretty hypocrite! 
Nobody comes round 
here except the night- 
watchman. He never 
goes on the balcony. 
It can’t be seen from 
any of the windows.” 

She did not know how 
to phrase the thoughts 
that occurred to her as 
she imagined herself 


? 


night in one transparent 
garment in the presence 
of this strange and impe- 
riousman. He read her 
fears apparently, for he 
said: 

“T give you my word 
I won’t insult your soul 
or degrade it, and I 
won’t insult or torture 
your body in any way.” 

“Then just what 
would I be agreeing 
to?” 

“Your body belongs 
to me for a month. It 
obeys every command, 
goes, comes, waits, 
moves, keeps still, takes 
the postures I dictate, 
keeps them till I say the 
word, wears anything or 
nothing as I choose. I 
promise not to starve it, 
freeze it, hurt it: # 

“Or rent it to anyone 
else? Or share it with 
anyone else?” 

“I promise that.” 

“Where is the money?” 

He smiled, went to 
his bed, took a wallet 
from under the sheet 
and all but emptied it 
as he counted out two 
hundred dollars. 

“It’s a good thing 
you didn’t need more. 
I don’t usually have 

is much on me.. Perhaps as cashier you'll cash a check for 
me tomorrow.” 

Her answering smile was pitiful. She said: 

“It’s rash of you to give it all to me at once. But if I don’t 
have it tonight I can’t escape detection, and I’ll have to finish 
what I started. One thing more. Suppose Tom comes back or 
sends me back what I lent him, you'll let me off, of course, if 
Ireturn the money, won’t you?” 

“T will not! I’ve had a picture or two in mind that I could 
never do because I never found the right model. You are the 
one. It would be just my luck, just as I got well started, to have 
your friend turn up. Lovers have their own codes. You'd be 
quite capable of chucking me for him. Let’s have it in writing.” 

€ went to his desk table and wrote, scratched out, rewrote, 
and finally offered her a contract: 
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In return for two hundred dollars in hand paid, and other valu- 
able considerations, I solemnly agree that for thirty days irom 
date I hereby rent my body to Martin Pember, exclusively for 
artistic purposes. I am engaged as a model, to pose at any and 
all times and places and in such postures and costumes as he may 
dictate, he to pay all my expenses. It is understood that my soul 
is my own and he will do nothing to offend or harm it beyond his 
requirements as a serious artist. 


She read and reread, took up the pen, turned to say: “Do 
you promise that you will never tell Tom or anybody that I 
posed for you? He would die if he found out. He would despise 
me. He would never marry me—never!”’ 

Pember tossed his hands. ‘Why on earth should heaven have 
entrusted so glorious a body to two such nasty-minded Philistines 
as you two? No wonder I was sent down here to redeem it from 
such candle-snuffers. But I agree. 

“If you keep your promise, I’ll promise to tell no one.” 

‘She bent to the desk 
and wrote her autograph 
as if she signed her own 
death-warrant. 

“So your name is Sara 
Clinton,” he said. “A 
good sensible name. I 
am pleased to meet you. 
Ihope wecan be friends.” 

He folded the mort- 
gage on her flesh, and 
put it in the pocket of 
his bath-robe. Then he 
set the money in her 
hand. She shook her 
head; she tossed away 
all her past, and con- 
fronted her month of 
penance pluckily. As if 
she wanted to get it over 
with the sooner by be- 
ginning at once, she flung 
off the coat and proffered 
herself to her new owner. 

The bright electric 
lights of the room beat 
back from her golden 
skin, hardly misted by 
the filmy thing she wore. 
Pember breathed deep. 

“Lord, but you’re— 
swell!” 

His eyes seemed to 
blister her and the blood 
incarnadined her where 
they roved. She moved 
to the door to escape the 
inquisition. 

“Shall I go out now 
and take my pose?” 

‘*Unfortunately I 
haven’t any canvas, 
bristol-board, brushes or 
pencils. The lease is 
dated tonight, but the 
work begins tomorrow.” 

“What shall I do till 
then?” 

He was almost as 
much embarrassed now 
as she was. High tragedy, high art, death, beauty, shame, crime, 
cash, fantasy, were all jumbled together idiotically. A while ago 
the girl was a frantic wretch insane with grief and about to 
wreck the most beautiful envelop he had ever encountered. 
Now she was a woman in no danger, an embezzling cashier, 
a fool of love, and above all another professional model. He 
yawned. 

“You'd better go to bed, I suppose.” 

He offered his overcoat and she dived into it, bowed and 
slipped through the door. He went out on the balcony with her, 
led her to the balustrade and peered over with her. He shrank 
back and dragged her with him. Then she hurried away to her 
own room. 

The next morning Pember scoured the village shops in vain 
for art materials. But he learned of a (Continued on page 106) 
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HE sun porch lay in the light 
of mid-morning. Light coming 
through the vines, through the 
grapefruit trees in the window. 
The light, the shadows on the tennis-court, 
the moving river at the foot of 
the lawn, all these seemed in- 
nocent. It seemed incredible 
that life was not like that, 
secure, serene, unchanging. 

Mona Bertrand sat in the sun 
porch, in a willow long chair— 
she was still at the age at which 
long chairs were possible. She 
listened to the quiet of her 
house. No one downstairs, no 
one upstairs. No one on the 
tennis-courts, no one in the 
garden. 

Once—on a morning such as 
this—Mark would have come 
cantering round from the 
stables, waving to her as he left 
for a gallop after breakfast, or 
would have come in, shying his 
gray felt hat onto the table. 
Leslie and Betty would have 
idled out from the breakfast- 
room, amiably quarreling, and 
would have rumpled her hair 
and pulled her ears, and raced 
down to the tennis-courts. And 
the baby, Jamie—she could feel 
his warm uneasy little body 
tucked in an angle of the long 
chair while he made experimental words and motions, bland and 
undirected. 

She caught her breath. Dear God, what a little while ago. 
Then the frightful scourge that had taken Jamie, after months 
of suffering, to the far sanitarium from which he might be 
released hopelessly a cripple. Before they knew that—she was 
thankful that it was before, so that Mark had not been chained 
to her by sympathy—before they knew about the baby, Mark 
had suddenly said to her: ‘Mona, I’m not the kind to deceive 
you. I love somebody else.” 

Because she had been stricken inwardly dumb, she had seemed 
cool; had even said: “How sporting of you to tell me. Let’s 
arrange it all for you as easily as possible.’’ She hated to remem- 
ber that once afterward she had broken down, had cried out to 
him, had even seen his tears shed—not for himself, however, but 
for her. Then he had gone with the girl—Molla Parks. 

A casual-sounding name, she reflected. The name of a wife or 
a maid or a typist. She had been Mark’s typist, as a matter of 
fact. “A nice girl,” everyone had said. 
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Now Mona 
was wonder- 
ing just how 
much his fa- 
ther’s dash 
for happiness 
had affected 
Leslie, just 
how much it 
was responsible for his seeming “off”? Nellie Moore to whom 
everyone had expected his engagement including, certainly, Nellie 
herself. He had left for his engineering college the following 
autumn, without saying much—no great indignation at his 
father whom he adored, nét too much outward sympathy for 
her, who could not have borne its expression. 

But Betty, her little Betty, had been untouched by it, she 
could swear. At a boarding-school which advertised that it had 
never had a scandal—Mona laughed and stared down the sun 


porch. 





By ZONA GALE 


in, 


Well, nothing was safe, nothing was un- 
changing, for all the innocent quality of the 
light on the courts. And nothing was as it 
used to be. 

Her world was dead. And this world that 
she was living in was another dead world. She 

: wondered how many people lived like that, 
in worlds that had died. And how long they could keep on. 

She heard a car at the door, screened from the porch by 
forsythia, in yellow bloom. She waited for the bell and heard 
Instead a hurrying step in the hall, and a voice: 

“Oh, Mother!” 

Betty! Betty in the middle of the semester, her school a 
thousand miles away. Betty was more beautiful than she had 
€éver seen her. She had her mother in her arms, was crying a 
little, laughing, explaining: 


“No, darling. Not expelled—not suspended. Something 


GG." Falk is no man for Betty, Mother,” said Leslie. 
**But I’m no one to talk. I'm in love with the 
wife of the man I respect most in the world.”’ 


A Story of That 
Eternal Problem— 


HAT IS LOVE 


much nicer than either—if only you'll think so!” 


They were in Betty’s room, the smart luggage 
left below stairs, Betty’s smart hat still on her 
head, and Betty incredibly saying: 

ge met him at his own house, a terribly nice 
place in the Berkshires. He gave a Sunday party 
and I said I was going down to Father in New 
York—I did go on the Saturday—and then Pan 
and Grace and Patty met me, with Pan’s car, and 
we motored up to Great Barrington—and there 
he was. Mummy, we 
knew when we looked at 
each other, and we told 
each other in two hours.” 

“Darling! Why, how 
can you be sure?” 

“Sure? That’s the only 
way to besure. Sure the 
minute you see some- 
body:” 

“But Betty! Is he— 
what is he? Who is he?” 

“He’s a man! The 
finest I’ve ever met. Oh, 
they don’t call him so, 
and I may as well tell you 
straight out that he’s had 
two wives.” 

“Betty!” 

“Well, what’s that? 
He’s been divorced from 
both of them in a per- 
fectly proper fashion—at 
least the second decree 
isn’t fixed yet, or what- 
ever you call it—but 
Mother, he’s so splendid 
about those two women. 
Not a word against either 
of them—just his grave 
sad way—and he’s as rich 
as millions, if that’s any- 
thing. Father was sur- 
prised enough, when I 
told him, to think such a 
man——” 

‘“*You told 
father?” 

“Cut school and went 
straight back to New 
York Monday and told him. I knew I never could stick school 
again. I left next day in the most ladylike row 

The school with never a scandal .. . 

“What did your father say?” 

“Well, Father knew him. Father says he’s very well known 
about town—well, don’t look so stricken, dear! It’s very smart 
to be well known about town. And if you saw him—he’s only 
forty-five, and his house is a dream—but Mother, I’d love him 
no matter how he looked or where he lived.” 

“But what did your father say about you?” 

Betty tossed away her hat, and rose restlessly. ‘Well, he tried 
to be nice. Poor darling, he couldn’t say very much, could he?— 
considering everything. He fussed of course, but on the whole 
he was pretty modern. But he made me promise that I’d come 
and talk with you before I did anything.” 

“He asked you to do that!” 

“He practically forced me to do that. I’m terribly silly — 


your 
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Father, Mummy. I adore him, no matter what he did. And 
then of course,” said Betty, ‘‘Rob not having his divorce yet 
rather held things up a bit anyway.” 

Mona rose abruptly. “I’ll go and see about luncheon,” she 
said. “I expect you’re starved.” In the doorway she turned. 
“T’m glad you’re here, darling. And you know I want your hap- 
piness, don’t you?” 

“You’re a blessed not to preach, Mummy,” said Betty, but 
this seemed to Mona half flattery and half threat. 

She went down to the pantry telephone, and put in a call for 
Leslie, at his university. That much was plain. She must get 
him here and have him talk to Betty—Leslie was sane, Leslie 
was level-headed, above all Leslie was young. She felt herself at 
the incredible disadvantage of being older than Betty, of having 
had only those experiences which Betty recognized now as in- 
valid, as alien to her own. Leslie must come, for he was modern! 

While she gave her directions for luncheon, the call came and 
there he was—near and buoyant. “What’s up, Mov? Who— 
Betty? That’s jolly. Lord no, I can’t come 
home. Got a couple dozen things——” 

Her voice sounded to her sharp and remote. 

“You must come. Her father has insisted on 
her seeing us before—before—— Oh, Les, you 
must come!” 

“Coming!” hesaid soberly. “Be there tonight.” 

At luncheon, through which Betty talked only 
of Rob Falk, Mona found herself waiting for 
pauses into which she could set her own ques- 
tions: ‘Your father—how did he look? Did he 
—did he seem happy, Betty?” What a shame- 
ful question, she thought angrily, and re- 
peated it. She told herself that she must avoid 
going into Betty’s matter too much until Leslie 
should be there to help her. Leslie would know 
what to say. All the while she was hanging on 
Betty’s answer to her question. 

“Well, Father’—Betty was saying—“‘yes, he 
seemed natural enough—and terribly nice to me. 

I never knew him so affectionate.” 

“Did he askk———”” The words would not pass 
Mona’s lips. 

“Qh yes, all about you and the house, and Les 
and his school. And Jamie. I think he means 
to come out to Chicago to see Jamie. Poor little 
chap—lI didn’t stop this time, coming through. 

I was so crazy to get to you and tell you about 
Rob. Mother, Rob said. . .” 

Mona listened. 

Before luncheon was over, there was a ring. 
When she caught the voice, Betty ran to the hall, 
and Mona sat smiling to hear them—the two 
girls’ trebles, both talking at once, quite indis- 
tinguishably and quite three tones higher than 
usual. Betty and Nellie Moore went to the sun 
porch, and Mona had snatches of what they 
said. 

Yes, Betty was pouring it all out to Nellie 
Moore. If only Leslie and Nellie Moore were 
to marry, as everyone hoped, this would be in 
the family. She could hear Betty enjoyably 
swearing Nellie Moore to secrecy. “And my 
dear, that grand sad way that he has. . .” 

Mona looked about the little dining-room. 

Was it possible that things had come to this? 
So short a time ago that Mark, Betty, Leslie, 
all at home, sat about that table; and Jamie 
was here beside her. 

A pang of unbearable pain went through her, 
If she could turn back, just those two years, and 
find the past. And then things would be as they 
used to be . 


’ 


Leslie came after dinner,. as the two sat at 
coffee on the sun porch. 

Leslie was enormous, hearty, athletic, but 
with a gentleness of voice and look and touch 
which left women captive. He came in like 
some violent animal with velvet pads and a 
purr. 

At Betty’s surprised greeting he caught the 
certainty that she had not expected his coming, 
scented the unusual, read his mother’s look and 
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ate himself in silence, inobviously ready to hear every- 
thing. 

“Les,” said Betty, “I adore you. There’s only one other being 
I adore more . . .” and she was off. 

Mona watched her son’s face. The face, she told herself, of a 
poet, a statesman, a god. The face of a man molded for great 
energies, who would shrink from anything less than his best. A 
face to set the world right. She watched him, while Betty 
poured out her story. 

Leslie would know what to say! 

She despised herself for feeling unable to meet this. It seemed 
so lately that she had been through it all, saying to Mark the 
little that she could say about carrying on—carrying on. 

. Oh, she was tired, too tired to know what to say. Leslie would 
snow. 

She saw Leslie draw back as she had expected he would, saw 
the look come into his face for which she had waited—and then 
another look. A look which searched Betty’s eyes and dropped 
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before her own, as he rose and moved uncertainly away from 
them, and was silent. 
“Les!” Betty was saying. “You tell Mother that being 
divorced twice is no worse than having been divorced once, as 
she and Father were.” 
“Leslie,” said their mother, “‘will you try to make Betty see 
that we can’t measure things this way? That there’s more——”’ 
Still he was silent. She hoped that he wouldn’t be too hard on 
Betty; that he could make her see without hurting her too much. 
“Pm afraid the man is not—that he isn’t ”” she tried to say. 
“Rob Falk?”’ said Leslie sharply. “Why, there isn’t a sports- 
man that doesn’t know of him. He’s lost two or three fortunes 
and got them back, not always in the decentest known way. He’s 
no man for you, Betty.” 
Mona felt enormous relief. 
say. Betty had begun challengingly, “I love him . . 
Leslie suddenly turned on her. 
“?’m no man to talk with you!” he cried. “I’m in love with the 


Of course he would know what to 
.” and 
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wife of the man I respect most in the world—and I don’t care a 
hang about him. I’ve wanted to tell you, Mummy. I can’t finish 
school. The thing has got me. She’s ready to go with me.” 

“Leslie!” 

He looked at his mother defiantly. “I knew what you'd say. 
I’ve funked telling you. It’s no use, Mummy—the man means 
nothing to her. We belong to each other.” 

With a cry, Betty ran to him and threw herself upon him. 
“Darling! Yow’re free too. I might have known you wouldn’t 
be bound by any silly Oh, Les! I hope you'll be happy!” 

Mona sat dumb before them. Her two children, come to tell 
her that they were free to love whom they pleased, married or 
single, honorable or wastrel—and she with no words to meet their 
words. So this shameless duet would go on, by brother and sister 
—free! 

When the bell rang, Mona put them aside and ran down the 


hall. 


She wanted to be physically away (Continued on page 124) 


Standardized as the rocks. About love being enough, the whole crew of you 
asked Falk, ‘that love never was enough for any girl with a man like you?” 
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“T’d take a loss of $5,000,” he said. “I’d take $40,000 with 
the buyer assuming my mortgage of $15,000, held by the Phillips 


Ex 


OST always when a man leaves his wife, there’s no 
excuse in the world for him. She may have made 


whoop-whoop-whoopee 

with the whole ten com- 
mandments, but if he shows his dis- 
approval to the extent of walking 
out on her, he will thereafter be a 
total stranger to all his friends ex- 
cepting the two or three bums who 
will tour the night clubs with him 
so long as he sticks to his habit of 
paying for everything. 

When a woman leaves her hus- 
band, she must have good and suf- 
ficient reasons. He drinks all the 
time, or he runs around, or he doesn’t 
give her any money, or he uses her as 
the heavy bag in his home gym- 
nasium work. No more is he invited 
to his former playmates’ houses for 
dinner and bridge. He is an outcast 
just the same as if he had done the 
deserting. 

Whichever way it happens, it’s 
his fault. He can state his side 


of the case if he wants to, but there is nobody around listening. 
Now I claim to have a little chivalry in me, as well as a little 
pride. So in spite of the fact that Florence has broadcast her 


grievances over the red and blue network both, I intend to keep 
mine to myself till death do me part. 

But after I’m gone, I want some of my old pals to know that 
this thing wasn’t as lopsided as she has made out, so I will write 
the true story, put it in an envelop with my will and appoint Ed 
Osborne executor. He used to be my best friend and would be 
yet if his wife would let him. He’ll have to read all my papers, 
including this, and he’ll tell everybody else about it and maybe 
they’ll be a little sorry that they treated me like an open manhole. 

(Ed, please don’t consider this an attempt to be literary. You 
know I haven’t written for publication since our days on ‘‘The 
Crimson and White,” and I wasn’t so hot then. Just look on it 
as a statement of facts. If I were still alive, I’d take a Bible oath 
that nothing herein is exaggerated. And whatever else may have 
been my imperfections, I never lied save to shield a woman or 
myself.) 

Well, a year ago last May I had to go to New York. I called 
up Joe Paxton and he asked me out to dinner. I went, and met 
Florence. She and Marjorie Paxton had been at school together 
and she was there for a visit. We fell in love with each other and 
got engaged. I stopped off in Chicago on the way home, to see 
her people. They liked me all right, but they hated to have 
Florence marry a man who lived so far away. They wanted to 
postpone her leaving home as long as possible and they made us 
wait till April this year. 

I had a room at the Belden and Florence and I agreed that 
when we were married, we would stay there awhile and take our 
time about picking out a house. But the last day of March, two 
weeks before the date of our wedding, I ran into Jeff Cooper and 
he told me his news, that the Standard Oil was sending him to 
China in some big job that looked permanent. 

“I’m perfectly willing to go,” he said. “So is Bess. It’s a lot 
more money and we think it will be an interesting experience. 
But here I am with a brand-new place on my hands that cost me 
$45,000, including the furniture, and no chance to sell it in a 
hurry except at a loss. We were just beginning to feel settled. 
Otherwise we would have no regrets about leaving this town. 
Bess hasn’t any real friends here and you’re the only one I can 
claim.” 

“How much would you take for your house, furniture and all?” 
I asked him. 
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Trust and Mortgage Company in Seattle.” 

I asked him if he would show me the place. They 
had only been living there a month and I hadn't 
had time to call. He said, what did I want to look 
at it for and I told him I would buy it if it looked 
o.k. Then I confessed that I was going to be mar- 
ried; you know I had kept it a secret around here. 

Well, he took me home with him and he and 
Bess showed me everything, all new and shiny and 
a bargain if you ever saw one. In the first place, 
there’s the location, on the best residential street in 
town, handy to my office and yet with a whole acre 
of ground, and a bed of cannas coming up in the 
front yard that Bess had planted when they 
bought the property last fall. As for the house, I 
always liked stucco, and this one is built! You 
could depend on old Jeff to see to that. 

But the furniture was what decided me. Jeff 
had done the smart thing and ordered the whole 
works from Wolfe Brothers, taking their advice on 
most of the stuff, as neither he nor Bess knew much 
about it. Their total bill, furnishing the entire 
place, rugs, beds, tables, chairs, everything, was 

only $8,500, including a mahogany upright player-piano that 
they ordered from Seattle. I had my mother’s old mahogany 
plano in storage and I kind of hoped Jeff wouldn’t want me to 
buy this, but it was all or nothing, and with a bargain like that 
staring me in the face, I didn’t stop to argue, not when I looked 
over the rest of the furniture and saw what I was getting. 

The living-room had, and still has, three big easy chairs and a 
couch, all overstuffed, as they call it, to say nothing of an Oriental 
rug that alone had cost $500. There was a long mahogany table 
behind the couch, with lamps at both ends in case you wanted to 
lie down and read. The dining-room set was solid mahogany—a 
table and eight chairs that had separated Jeff from $1,000, . 

The floors downstairs were all oak 
parquet. Also he had blown himself 
to an oak mantelpiece and oak wood- 
work that must have run into heavy 
dough. Jeff told me what it cost him 
extra, but I don’t recall the amount. 

The Coopers were strong for 
mahogany 
and wanted 
another set 
for their bed- 
room, but 
Jake Wolfe 
told them it 
would get 
monotonous 
if there was 
too much of 
it. So he sold 
them five 
pieces—a 
bed, two 
chairs, a chif- 
fonier and a 
dresser—of 
some kind of 
wood tinted 
green, with 
flowers paint- 
ed onit. This 
was $1,000 
more, but it 
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certainly was worth it. You never saw 
anything prettier than that bed when the 
lace spreads were on. 

Well, we closed the deal and at first I 
thought I wouldn’t tell Florence, but 
would let her believe we were going to live 
at the Belden and then give her a surprise 
by taking her right from the train to our 
ownhome. When I got to Chicago, though, 

I couldn’t keep my mouth shut. I gave it 
away and it was I, not she, that had the 
surprise. 

Instead of acting tickled to death, as I figured she would, she 
just looked kind of funny and said she hoped I had as good taste 
in houses as I had in clothes. She tried to make me describe the 
house and the furniture to her, but I wouldn’t do it. To appre- 
ciate a layout like that, you have to see it for yourself. 

We were married and stopped in Yellowstone for a week on our 
way here. That was the only really happy week we had to- 
gether. From the minute we arrived home till she left for good, 
she was a different woman than the one I thought I knew. She 
never smiled and several times I caught her crying. 

She wouldn’t tell me what ailed her and when I asked if she was 
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Q‘When I asked Florence if she was home- 


sick she said no and cried some more.”’ 


just homesick, she said no and choked up and cried some more. 

You can imagine that things were not as I expected they would 
be. In New York and in Chicago and Yellowstone, she had had 
more /ife than any girl I ever met. Now she acted all the while 
as if she were playing the title réle at a funeral. 

One night late in May the telephone rang. It was Mrs. Dwan 
and she wanted Florence. If I had known what this was going to 
mean, I would have slapped the receiver back on the hook and 
let her keep on wanting. 

I had met Dwan a couple of times and had heard about their 
place out on the Turnpike. But I had never seen it or his wife. 

Well, it developed that Mildred Dwan had gone to school with 
Florence and Marjorie Paxton, and she had just learned from 
Marjorie that Florence was my wife and living here. She said 
she and her husband would be in town and call on us the next 
Sunday afternoon. 

Florence didn’t seem to like the idea and kind of discouraged it. 
She said we would drive out and call on them instead. Mrs. 
Dwan said no, that Florence was the newcomer and it was her 
(Mrs. Dwan’s) first move. So Florence gave in. 

They came and they hadn’t been in the house more than a 
minute when Florence began to cry. Mrs. Dwan cried, too, and 
Dwan and I stood there first on one foot and then the other, 
trying to pretend we didn’t know the girls were crying. Finally, 
to relieve the tension, I invited him to come and see the rest of 
the place. I showed him all over and he was quite enthusiastic. 
When we returned to the living-room, the girls had dried their 
eyes and were back in school together. 

Florence accepted an invitation for one-o’clock dinner a week 
from that day. I told her, after they had left, that I would go 
along only on condition that she and our hostess would both 
control their tear-ducts. I was so accustomed to solo sobbing 
that I didn’t mind it any more, but I couldn’t stand a duet of it 
either in harmony or unison. 

Well, when we got out there and had driven down their private 
lane through the trees and caught a glimpse of their house, which 
people around town had been talking about as something wonder- 
ful, I laughed harder than any time since I was single. It looked 
just like what it was, a reorganized barn. Florence asked me 
what was funny, and when I told her, she pulled even a longer 
face than usual. 

“T think it’s beautiful,” she said. Tie that! 

I insisted on her going up the steps alone. I was afraid if the 
two of us stood on the porch at once, we’d fall through and maybe 
founder before help came. I warned her not to smack the knocker 
too hard or the door might crash. in and frighten the horses. 

“If you make jokes like that in front of the Dwaiis,”’ she said, 
“YH never speak to you again.” 

“T’d forgotten you ever did,” said I. 

I was expecting a hostler to let us in, but Mrs. Dwan came in 
person. 

“Are we late?” said Florence. 

“A little,” said Mrs. Dwan, “but so is (Continued on page 1 53) 
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The Story So Far: 


MONG the _ undergraduates 

at Eastern University Sam 

Lee was an _ outstanding 

figure by reason of his scholarship, his generosity and his great 
wealth. Reared in the atmosphere of tranquillity and luxury 
that pervaded his father’s home, Sam Lee had absorbed Chinese 
philosophy and manners and made them his own. But there were 
times when he rebelled against all things Oriental; when a voice in 
him fairly shrieked that he was a white man in disguise. And 
never were these conflicting emotions more turbulent than in the 
moments when he came in contact with the girls at the university. 

And then one night in spring two boys whose gratitude Sam 
had earned by innumerable loans insisted that he take them for a 
ride—with three girls. Sam, thinking the girls knew who and 
what he was, consented eagerly and for a time all was well. But 
later, when the party entered a road-house, the girls had their 
first real look at Sam and refused to remain at the restaurant with 
him. Outwardly calm, Sam accepted with dignity the boys’ inco- 
herent excuses, and determined to put the unpleasant episode out 
of his mind. 

But he could not so easily forget Alice Hart, the girl who had 
been his companion on the drive and for whom he had felt instant 
sympathy. She was a poor, struggling art student, she had told 
him, and she too was lonely. 

Some time afterward Sam was surprised, and no little pleased, 
to receive a telephone call from Miss Hart. In return, he sent 
her flowers. Thus their friendship began and sw’ftly it grew. 
Frequently at night they drove into the country and there were 
excursions into out-of-the-way restaurants where Alice taught 
him to dance. Then, since it would cause gossip for Sam to visit 
her, Alice suggested that she visit him. Though Sam’s pride 
rebelled against the clandestine nature of their meetings he agreed 
at last to Alice’s plan, and he was happier than he ever had been 
at Eastern. 

When the end of the term approached Sam persuaded Alice to 
come to New York as his guest for a week of sightseeing and to 
meet his father, Lee Ying. There followed enchanted days and 
nights for the country girl. Sam sent her all the lovely things she 
admired in the shops and she came to regard him as a magician 
who had only to wave a 
wand—the wand of 
wealth—to make her 
every dream come true. 

Finally came the visit 
to Lee Ying and again 
Alice was dazzled by 
her glimpse of Wonder- 
land. Lee Ying’s home 
on top of a tall building 
above the chaos of 
Chinatown wasa prince- 
ly dwelling filled with 
priceless treasures, and 
Lee Ying himself was an 
aristocrat and a charm- 
ing host. Her cup was 
full when the old China- 
man proffered financial 
aid so that she might 
continue her studies 
abroad. Alice dazedly 
accepted his offer, but 
Sam was dismayed. And 
ioe Ying, who had 
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accurately appraised the girl, resented Sam’s blindness to her~ 
— for he intuitively felt her to be conniving, ambitious a 
crude. x 
But Sam, blind though he was to Alice’s shortcomings, under 
stood his father’s action; and that night he asked the girl te 
marry him. Her instant recoil told him the truth and a qua’ 
ensued; deeply hurt, he left her. Two days later a lawyer bro 

her a steamship ticket and letter of credit . . . Be 

Sam returned to Eastern in the fall and resumed his college 
life, but he was constantly at war with himself. In him raged the” 
conflict of two human forces—heredity and environment. And) 
these antagonistic influences had their beginnings twenty year 
before, in the Chinatown of San Francisco, and were due to Pag 
Yi’s prayers and the great heart of Officer Dunne, a sentimenta a 
patrolman. 4 

HERE had been feasting in the house of Lee Ying an¢ 
now there was music, the sound of which caused a crowd 
to gather outside of his store. The onlookers wer 
greatly interested in what was going on: there was 
continuous clacking of tongues, eyes were glued upon the blazing 
upstairs windows through which issued the clashing of cymbals, 
the twanging of guitars, the harsh notes of flageolets and 
shrilling of flutes. These harmonious sounds, together with the 
coming and going of prominent people, all dressed in sumptu 
attire, constituted quite an entertainment for the loiterers. 

Lee Ying, proprietor of the Palace of Imperial Bounty, larg : 
and most prosperous of the great San Francisco bazaars, was @ 
rich man, and he lived in the luxury befitting a noble. His rooms) 
were spacious, they were paneled in carved wood overlaid with) 
gold or hung with ornamental silk of delicate colorings; rugs 4 
Tientsin covered the floors and from his ceilings swung crystal @ 
chandeliers that glittered with the blinding brilliance of a midday? 
sun. fa 

In the street below it was rumored that tonight’s feast had 
included not only all that the local markets afforded but also sue J % 
rare, incomparable 
and high-priced 
importations from 
the homeland as 
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Lee Ying prayed long and earnestly. His plea, translated, would have been, 
‘Show me the way of righteousness, and give me strength to follow it.” 


bird’s-nest broth, sharks’ fins, ducks steamed in the vapor of 
fon spirits, larded quails, sucking pigs, fish gills, preserved eggs, 
Sweet lotus soup, rice and pear wine. The number and the 
character of these delicacies varied according to the taste or the 
Magination of the speaker. 
But it was known to all that Lee Ying was a generous man and 
being a notable occasion in his life it was considered likely 
that he would distribute gifts among those who were too lowly 
actually to sit at his table but who, nevertheless, did him the 
Courtesy to smack their hungry lips outside his door and to wish 
him a hundred birthdays and to forecast a thousand distinguished 
honors for his infant son. In this hope the crowd waited. 


Their patience was rewarded in due time. Even Officer 
Dunne, a seasoned member of the local police squad, shared in 
the importer’s generosity, for Lee Ying sent a servant out on the 
streets in search of him, then left his important guests long 
enough to present the patrolman with a bundle of bank-notes 
and to offer him, with a ceremony that engaged Lee Ying’s two 
hands, a bowl of hot rice wine. 

The policeman was loath to take the money but he accepted 
the wine readily enough. “Here’s health to your son,” he said, 
lifting the cup high. “As fine a baby as ever I saw. May he 
never know bad health, bad luck or bad company and grow up to 
be even half the man his father is.” pe 
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The Chinaman bowed and beamed. In his precise, delibetate 
English he thanked the speaker for these good wishes. 

“My wife and I are thankful that Heaven sent-him to us and 
we rejoice that the auguries are favorable for his future. The 
signs and portents point to great riches and much luck.” 

“You're certainly giving him a grand start. -Why, this is like 
Chinee New Year, all but the firecrackers. Well, every christen- 
ing ought to be a high-jinks, to my way of thinking.” 

“Ves. He is our first-born, our last, our only son. Our joy is 
overwhelming.” 

“Sure, it is.’ Dunne nodded. “You people put a lot more 
importance to children than we do. With us Irish 
they’re a kind of a plague. And his luck is startiug 
early; knowing you and Mrs. Lee like I do it strikes me 
he’s the fortunate one, not you.” 

“We regard it differently. In our eyes it is a matter of 
first importance that a man should have a son to offer 
sacrifice at the Ancestral Hall and to worship at his 
tomb.” 

“T know.” 

“The supplication of a Chinese is not, ‘Give me chii- 
dren or I die,’ but ‘Give me a son or I cannot die in 
peace.’ We have a saying that it is hard to be poor 
without murmuring but it is harder to be rich without 
arrogance. I have met the test of both but neither is 
so hard as to grow old without an heir.” 

“You're the best citizen in the quarter, Mr. Lee, and 
the most like a white man of any Chinee I ever knew, 
but at heart you’re just what you’ve always been. You 
people don’t change much, do you?” 

“Tt is one of the qualities responsible for our great- 
ness,” Lee Ying smiled. He could not long keep his 
mind from what was going on in his home, and he went 
back to it again, beaming genially: “Yes, this is truly 
a great occasion. What you would call a miracle has 
happened. My wife, Pan Yi, as you know, is a ‘praying 
woman’——” 

“T didn’t know. But religion never hurt anybody,” 
asserted Dunne, who was warmed by the rice wine. 

“JT should have said she is a barren woman. It is the 
custom of our barren women to pray ceaselessly in the 
hope of obtaining offspring. They |.rn incense in 
the joss-houses and make offerings to the lions in 
front of our temples—and yours, too. Lions are sacred 
animals, you know. Poor little Pan Yi has walked far 
on her lily feet bearing wine and pork and chicken and 
rice to the many lions guarding your so-great and so- 
numerous public buildings. Miles and 2 

“So, that’s what they’re up to with their punk sticks 
and joss-paper? I never knew.” 

“She is a devout woman but Heaven was slow in re- 
sponding to her prayers, and mine. Meanwhile, age 
crept upon us; we grew brittle and dry. We began to 
despair. I dare say it was only a test of our faith, or 
perhaps our offerings were unsuitable.” 

“Little did I think he’d fall into a soft home like this 
or that you’d take to him right off the bat. Not many 
would.” : 

“Pan Yi held the little man in her hungry arms and 
his mouth sought her breast. His tendril fingers curled 
‘around my unworthy thumb. In our hearts we recog- 
nized him as our son.” 

Dunne shot a quick glance at the speaker. “Well, 
that’s a—that’s one way to put it.” 

“As truly our son as if Pan Yi had suffered the pangs 
of child-birth.” This was said with deliberate em- 
phasis. 

“‘Sa-ay!” The policeman stared incredulously. “I 
thought you were kidding. Ain’t you going to adopt 
him? Why, I’m liable to get in trouble——” 

“We shall not adopt him, for he is ours. It would be 
an affront to the beneficent powers who laid him in our 
arms.’ 

“But, man dear! Anybody can tell he’s not a Chinee 
kid . . . I figgered it was a great break for him to be 
adopted by a rich man like you: a lot better than a 
foundlings’ home. ‘Those kids never amount to any- 
thing. But—I’n supposed to report such things.” 

“You look at 1i through Western eyes, we. through 
eyes of deeper understanding. He is a godling,.:a boy 
from the azure sky, but his flesh has been made our 
flesh, his blood our blood.” 


Son of the Gods 


“Hm—m! I know what it means when you people get an idea 
in your heads. There’s no getting it out.” 

“Rest assured he will fare better than a son by adoption.” 

“He may be a Chinee, at that,’ Dunne admitted, after cop. 
sideration. “Babies look pretty much alike. But suppose he 
ain’t? Suppose he grows up to look white?” 

“Tt is of more importance to consider how he will think, how 
he will act, how he will live. In view of his celestial origin is jt 
reasonable to expect him to look like other boys? No. He shal] 
be reared like the superior being he is.” 

“That’s all right, too,’”’ Dunne said, still unconvinced and with 
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misgivings in his mind, “but you can’t make a silk purse out of a 

w’s ear.” 
oHleredity! A myth of the Occident.”’ Lee Ying dismissed 
the subject with a wave of his loose silken sleeve. “We Chinese 
are old in wisdom. The perfection of a vase lies not in the 
potter’s clay but in the craft of theartist who fashions it andin the 
skill of the glazier. A son from the clouds has come to me; my 
life shall be devoted to rearing him in the likeness of a prince. I 
have meditated. I have no fear.” 

No doubt there were some residents of San Francisco’s China- 
town who considered it strange that a son had come to a couple 
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will,’’ Mona cried. 
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as old as Lee Ying and his wife and who therefore exchanged 
gossip on the subject, but, if so, they were too polite or too 
politic to permit their words to reach the importer’s ears. He 
was jealous of his honor, as befits any right-living man, and it 
was known that he could be vindictive towards those who 
offended him. 

After all it was a matter that concerned him alone and the 
average Chinese is not meddlesome at best. Moreover he has 
faith in his gods, or in any event, he believes in their ability to 
manifest their powers when moved to do so. If the supplica- 
tions of Pan Yi had indeed been (Continued on page 182) 


“You unfeeling monster,’ said Mrs. Stevens, 


§0ing to do about it?’’ ‘‘Relieve you of my eighty dollars,” said Sam. 
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ILL our homes be like hives, with woman supreme and 
man relegated to the baser duties of domestic life? While 
the wife, top-hat on head, sells stock on the Exchange; or, with * 
powdered wig covering her shingled hair, dispenses justice and 


aphorism from the bench; or edits a newspaper; or manages a bank; or takes 
up a pavement with drill and pick? While she is doing these things, will he 
order the meals and direct his staff of male servants; will his sons concentrate 
on a little plain sewing and wish they were girls; and will he be ready, neat and 
smiling, togreet his weary mate when she returns in theevening from her labors? 


NE of the most commonly quoted classical tags re- 

minds us that times change, and we change in them. 

In other words, morals are constantly liable to change, 

for what seems right to one generation may be ac- 

cepted with doubt by the next, and perhaps rejected altogether 

by the third. To suggest, therefore, that our morals today may 

have changed from those of a generation or even a dozen years 

ago, is merely to suggest the obvious, and it would be no sign of 

decay or weakness in our own time if in several fundamental 

respects our views were to become “looser,” or rather, more 
tolerant. 

Consciously or unconsciously, a people—whether it be a tribe 
or a whole civilization—tends to regard as right such lines of 
conduct as promote its own survival; and as wrong whatever is 
likely to endanger its continuance. 

In our modern world, civilization has built up greater reserves 
against its own disappearance, and changes of morals are in con- 
sequence neither abrupt nor easily to be observed. In such an 
inquiry as the present, we are likely to be concerned more with 
the surface than with the foundation of our morality. The latter 
has been more or less fixed during the last twenty centuries of 
human growth, so far as Western civilization is concerned, 

That the war seemed very definitely to affect the moral out- 
look of the Western world cannot be disputed. Some have said 
that the effect of the war was to give men and women a much 
lessened respect for human life. There was undoubtedly a wave 
of violence in every belligerent country during the period im- 
mediately following the armistice. But I believe that this was 
due less to the war itself than to the general disintegration of 
affairs caused by that catastrophe. Already, a decade from 
the end of the war, the old idea of the sacredness of human life 
has reasserted itself. Murders in England are little, if at all, 
more common today than they were before the war; the same, 
I imagine, is true of minor crimes of violence. In this very im- 
portant respect our old morality seems to.be reasserting itself. 

Western civilization is based principally upon the family. 
It is natural, therefore, to expect that any fundamental change 
in out morals will first be evident in the domestic sphere. And 
there it is, in my view, that the most positive change has occurred 
since the war, and is still in progress. 

The new status of women is the key to our changed, or rather 
changing morals—so far as any change has taken place. Women 
have sought to obtain a more independent position in the world, 
and without doubt they have to some extent attained it. 

Whether they have improved their position, even from their 
own immediate point of view, is highly disputable. I have never 
thought “emancipation,” as it is called, other than a double- 
edged weapon for those women who employed it. 

At the same time, it is clear that the principle—the right of 
women to take their place, if they wish and if they can, in the 
working world—has been established. 

Has this changed our morals? Will it eventually do so? I 
shall return later to this point. 

Just as we are told that the war has destroyed the social value 
. human life, so it was stated that it had led to a permanent 


weakening of sexual morals. I think that those who made this 
statement were deceived into mistaking an ephemeral for a 
permanent state of affairs. 

We all know that men were ardent and women frail during the 
agitated period of the war. When life itself was so fleeting, it was 
only natural that strict virtue should have been relaxed. Thou- 
sands of rash entanglements were made; thousands of hasty 
matriages were contracted, where marriage between lovers was 
possible. ; 

Has this state of affairs persisted? We do not often hear today, 
as we did then, of young men meeting and marrying almost chance 
acquaintances. We do not hear, except infrequently, of sudden 
disastrous elopements and the consequent breaking up of homes. 

Loveless marriages and unmarried loves exist today, as they 
always have existed, but the stern social morality which forbids 
the surrender to sudden temptation and punishes, by one means 
or another, those who succumb to it, has reestablished its 
supremacy. : 

It is arguable, none the less, that in one way or another the 
social code, or rather the sexual code, is altering. We may per 
haps still be too close to the change, too unconscious of it or too 
mistaken in our view of it to realize its exact nature. Yet human 
nature alters little. The proportion of frail to virtuous women 
is probably constant throughout the ages in any civilization. 

It is true that at certain periods the opportunities for illicit 
amours are greater, the risk of detection less, the fear of social 
ostracism smaller. This is perhaps the key to the position. of to- 
day. We have not yet fully settled down from the war. Family 
life has not yet wholly reasserted its dominance over individual 
caprice. Until it does, we must be prepared to face an apparent 
laxity of sexual morals. 

Pessimists point to the divorce courts as evidence of an 
creasing laxity. Here they tread dubious ground. All fam 
with the history of the divorce laws of England know that, u 
satisfactory as they still are in many ways today, they have 
late years been somewhat adjusted to the demands of enlight 
society. 

I should be much alarmed if such unheaithy manifestations 
the so-called ‘‘trial marriages,’’ which recently have been ente! 
into in a few notorious cases in America, were prevalent in 
country. “Safety first” is a very good motto in a crowded st 
but a bad one on the path of life. 

The young people who—to judge also by some recent nov 
would like to introduce trial marriages seem to me as ext 
dinarily selfish as they are extraordinarily foolish creat 
No one in England is forced to marry. Marriage is dictated 
neither religious nor economic codes. There is no tax yet on 
bachelors or spinsters, and the suggestion that it is cheaper t@ 
feed two than one is not borne out by an examination of trade 
men’s books. 

The element of risk is inseparable from marriage, just as it 
inseparable from everything else in life which is worth und 

ing. Any young couple who, for fear lest their marriage mi 
turn out a failure, do not marry, are certainly destined never 
be happily married. : 
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_ Itigessentially the fact that each-party in marriage has know- 
ingly entrusted his or her individual happinéss to the other 


ch, I am convinced, forms the true psychological bond of : 


matrimony. The trial marriage is a disgusting perversion of hu- 
man emotions, suitable only for a monkéy-house supervised by 
ional eugenists. 
There spring up nowadays from time to time colonies of long- 
|men and short-haired women who claim to be devoting 
f es to the simple sexual life. These loathsome appari- 
tions are not more common today than they were before the war, 
aid I cannot admit them as evidence of a changing state of 


They also appear to me as human monkey-houses, but without 

tugenic excuse. Today, as yesterday, they never survive long. 

ature always reasserts herself. It is only too true that in this 

world one gets nothing for nothing, and “free love” is a contra- 
In terms. 


OW as to the reflection in our moral outlook of the new status 

| in which the women of our generation claim to have es- 

themselves. Has their claim to independence, to equal 

pportunities with men, to the right, as they say, to lead their 

own lives, made a marked difference in the moral basis of our 
Gvilization? Is it likely to do so in the future? 

all, every age has noted with alarm that its women were 


yn Lour M orats 


; @ Frederick Edwin Smith, Earl of Birken- 
se, head, present Secretary of State for India. 





getting out of hand, and that its morals were, 
in consequence, degenerating. Aristophanes 
and Juvenal both subscribed to this opinion as 
regards their own times. And in our history 
there has never been a period when wiseacres 
did not make the same complaint. 

Century after century they have expounded 
the same double text, that women were neglect- 
ing their duties and that morality was in decay. 
There seems no special reason why we, seeing 
how ill-founded was the alarm of our ancestors, 
should echo their lamentations. 

I am bound to say that, whatever appear- 
ances may at first suggest, I do not believe that 
any considerable moral change has taken place. 
If it had, one would expect the ancient chivalry 
of men towards women to have been weakened 
by this very claim to equality. But we know 
that this chivalry is ingrained in all our in- 
stitutions. 

To take only one or two outstanding ex- 
amples, we find that, in law, it is generally as- 
sumed that, when a husband and wife commit 
an illegal act, the wife, except in the gravest 
case of murder or treason, is acting under her 
husband’s coercion. But it is not every family 
nowadays in which the husband is actually 
the coereive partner; nor, apparently, was it 
in the days of Macbeth. Chivalry here takes 
precedence over fact. 

The old chivalry enters also into the minor 
details of life. While the average young man 
persists in offering his seat in the omnibus or 
tube train to a member of the opposite sex, I 
would deny that any fundamental change in our 
morals has taken place. This gesture, in itself 
so unimportant, is a symbol of an ancient senti- 
ment. While such traditions remain unchanged 
in the relation between the sexes, how can it be 
asserted that our morals have changed? 

But, of course, the change may be going on 
under the surface and we may not yet be con- 
scious of it. It is of course possible—is it prob- 
able?—that we are entering an era where the 
fundamental facts of family relationship will be 
inverted. 

Will our homes be like hives, with woman su- 
preme ana man relegated to the baser duties of domestic life? 
While the wife, top-hat on head, sells stock on the Exchange; or, 
with powdered wig covering her shingled hair, dispenses Justice 
and aphorism from the bench; or edits a newspaper; or manages 
a bank; or takes up a pavement with drill and pick? While 
she is doing these things, will he order the meals and direct 
his staff of male servants; will his sons concentrate on a little 
plain sewing and wish they were girls; and will he be ready, neat 
and smiling, to greet his weary mate when she returns in the 
evening from her labors? 

These of course are—and are intended to be—wild ravings. 
Men are men; women are women; and except after a historic 
fashion, the two will never mix. 

Morality is still based in our Western civilization on family 
life; and in a family, which is a social unit, the scope for change 
is inconceivably small. 

Either our family relationships will remain fundamentally as 
they are today, or the paradoxical reverse, which I have tried to 
picture above, must happen. 

I do not think the second alternative conceivable. There re- 
mains equality, as between husband and wife, and this seems to 
me even more fantastic. 

Therefore, since I am convinced that the family as we know it 
will survive as the social unit, I argue that, in the main, our morals 
have not changed, are not changing, and will not change. a 
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By John Erskine 


DYSSEUS was ten years get- 
ting home from Troy. Homer 
made a hero out of him, the 
type of those who, though 

tossed about by waves of ocean or of fate, 
are resourceful and patient. Homer was 
his best friend. 

Oddly enough, Odysseus was no great 
admirer of Helen. It may have been this 
peculiarity which caused her to speak of 
him always with respect. Unless you 
read carefully, you get the impression he 
was one of her many suitors, pledged 
with them to stand by the lucky man who 
won her; therefore he went to Troy with 
the rest, and through his cleverness—the 
wooden horse, and all that—enabled the 
Greeks to catch the beautiful but naughty 
woman, and make her live with her 
husband again. A competent citizen, with 
an eye to the interests of the community. 

The facts are otherwise. He was only 
technically a suitor, not being in love 
with that particular lady, and though he 
didswear to help Menelaosif anyoneran 
off with her, yet when the clearly fore- 
seen accident occurred, hetried to back 
out. Not that he was a coward, but 
he had no stake in that war. When 
the city was tottering and the Greeks 
were exhausted, both sides having had 
enough, he did invent that absurd 
wooden machine, but a woman had a 
hand in the affair, the very woman, 
Helen herself. 

Indeed, most of his famous exploits 
involve women. Some of them are 
called goddesses, but it comes to the 
same thing. He had a gift for narrative 
and could bestow romance upon the bleak- 
est episode. So many women, in fact, that 
Samuel Butler insisted the Odyssey must 
have been composed by a female partial to 
her sex, an aggressive feminist. 

When you look into it, you don’t know whether 
to call the hero “much wandering, much tossed 
about,” or “much mothered.” If these women 
hadn’t taken him in, furnished him with bed and 
board, and passed him along, he never would have got home. 

It’s time his doings were reported from their point of view. 
The wooden-horse affair, to begin with. 

The Greeks were holding a council in the early evening, active 
combat having ceased, as usual, at supper time. 

Agamemnon summed up his opinion in a few vigorous words. 
“As I see it, we’ve been here ten years and we're getting no- 
where. Five years ago the prospect was bright. The Trojans 
came out almost every day, and Achilles would cut them down. 
The mortality exceeded the birth-rate, and time was a factor on 
our side. After Achilles died, we lost ground, but since his 
—— son joined us and took his place, the favorable ratio has 
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been restored, or would be if the 

hadn’t adopted their present despi 

tactics. They now decline to come 

and be killed. This campaign has 
come static.” 

He sat down, and many in the ci 
commented privately on his lucid 
and his realistic turn of thought. 
seus stood up and cleared his throat. 

“Though. I agree with the previous 
speaker as to our condition at the me 
ment, I see no reason why our strategy 
should remain paralyzed.” 

“T didn’t say our strategy is p 
lyzed,” interrupted Agamemnon; 
said the campaign is static. You d 
by any chance, imply criticism of 
command?” 

“I imply nothing. I was about 

contribute an idea. If the Trojans 
come out, we'll have to go in.” 

He sat down, and many in the circle re 
flected how simple the problems of life 
are, when a real mind gets to work 

on them. But Agamemnon was not 

impressed. ‘ 
“Tf I get your idea,” he 

“we're to knock on the gate 

ask them to open up. I move 

Odysseus be elected a committ 

one to call on the Trojans.” 

The King of Ithaca declined 
rebuked. 

“My plan contemplated a cei 
elaboration which would involve 
whole army. If I’m not taking up 

much of this assembly’s valuable tin 
Agamemnon grunted. “Go on, 

nothing else to do.” 

“Well, then, why not build an imm 

effigy of wood, a figure suitable for worship 
a temple, but hollow, so that a number of 1 

can hide inside? Leave it where it will attrat 

the attention of the Trojans, who will then we 

come it as the symbol of a god come to aid them: 

“And what happens next?” said Agamemnd 

“They'll take it into the city, of course, 

during the night those of us who are conceal 

within will creep out, unlock the gates and admit the others 

The council couldn’t resist a round of applause—all 
Agamemnon. “This god or idol we’re to make—you didn’t 
what the thing is to look like.” 

“A horse,” said Odysseus. ‘Since it’s to be found on thes 
they will think it’s a gift from the sea, one of Poseidon’s ho’ 

Agamemnon laughed, not in a complimentary tone. 

“This proposal strikes me as ridiculous. Even if we coum@ 
build such a contrivance with enough resemblance to the anima 
to deceive the near-sighted, and even if the Trojans should wi 
the monster in their town, how could they move it? 
number of us inside, too?” 
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“Before burdening you with this suggestion, I talked it over with the 
ship’s carpenter. He thinks he could make a passable horse, in fact, a rather 
artistic representation. You’ve all noticed thelifelike emblem on the prow ofmy 
boat—we’ve only to repeat it on a larger scale. As for moving it, we'll provide rollers.” 

“Do you think I’d ask any friend,” said Agamemnon, “to go to his death in that crazy 
trap? The Trojans would probably burn it as a thank-offering—that is, if we had gone 
home. Unless we go, you couldn’t build a horse fascinating enough to lure them out. And 
besides, we don’t know what sort of guard they keep in Troy—even if the plan worked, 
the men in the horse wouldn’t know how to let in the rest of the army.” 

The council thought it over, and the wooden horse began to look a bit impracticable. 

“‘Unless,”’ continued the chief, “some reckless idiot here volunteers to pay a call on the 
city, as I suggested a moment ago, and ask them just what their internal arrangements are.” 

The assembly laughed, seizing the excuse of his sarcasm to hide their general aversion 
to spy duty. Odysseus was stung; he wasn’t accustomed to public ignominy. 

“Tf my plan is adopted, J’// volunteer! I’m no more eager than the rest of you to die, 
but it’s this or nothing. If you had any ideas yourself, Agamemnon, your smartish talk 
would be more appropriate. But now I make you a fair offer—if this assembly will vote 
.to build the wooden horse and try out my plan, I’ll enter Troy tonight and learn how to 
open the gates!” 

While the votes were being counted, he rather hoped they would reject his plan, but 
they didn’t. : 

“Perhaps I was hasty,” he said, “in promising to go tonight.” 

One or two of his companions snickered. 

“There isn’t time to get well started before dark. But tomorrow evening——’ 

“Don’t hurry yourself,” said Agamemnon. “If I know the ship’s carpenter, the horse 
won’t be ready.” 

The next evening Odysseus was in Troy, talking with Helen. 

He had gone around and entered by the eastern gate, disguised as one of the neutral 
merchants who at the moment were doing a heavy trade with the wealthier families 
among the besieged, buying superfluous rugs and objects of art in exchange for food. He 
wore a shabby coat, he had cut off his flowing hair, he had reduced his splendid beard to 
a state suggesting that he hadn’t been shaved for a week. In short, he looked like a rug 
merchant, of the poorer and more persistent sort. The one weapon he carried, a sharp 
knife, was gracefully disposed under his left arm, where it wouldn’t show. 

He had accumulated several articles of value, and had got rid of all the food Agamemnon 
had been willing to invest, but as yet he had learned nothing about the city gates. 
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Discouraged, he sat down on the steps of the nearest porch. It 
was a fine house, but he didn’t care. He wished he had eaten some 
of the good things now represented by the heavy bundle of rugs 
at his feet. Hunger told on him more than danger. 

A very beautiful girl stuck her head out the door. 

“You'll have to move on, or I'll call the janitor.” 

“Young woman, the janitor isn’t necessary. If you could pro- 
vide me with a modest sandwich or two, as any wayfarer has the 
right to expect of a well-mannered household——” 

“Our manners are as they should be, but we have no sand- 
wiches. You move on!” 

She was quite outside the door, menacing but altogether charm- 
ing. Odysseus appraised her figure with the eye of a connoisseur. 
In two or three years, when she should be a bit more mature—— 

“You move on, I say! I don’t like your looks at all!” 


DYSSEUS adjusted the rugs and leaned against them. 
O “Young woman, I suspect this house does not belong to 
you. If you’ll ask the true owner to step out here I’d like.a word 
with him. Or, as the case may be, with her.” 


The girl’s eyes narrowed. “You suspect it doesn’t belong to 
me, do you? Do you know what I suspect? I suspect you’re a 
spy. You’d better move on before I call the police. The last 
one they caught didn’t enjoy himself.” 

“Didn’t he?” Odysseus was trying to keep his voice easy and 
nonchalant. “Of course he wouldn’t. They killed him, naturally.” 
‘ “Tt came to that, in the end.” She implied something very bad. 
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“Served him right! We can’t have spies coming in here.” His 
throat was a little 

“T suppose not,” said the girl, softening, “but I don’t see wy 
we must be so cruel. Cf: 

“Oh, was it cruel?” 

“Was it! I didn’t see it done myself. They stuck a shap 
stake up through him and planted it in the ground. They si 
his wrigglings were unusually protracted.” 

Odysseus was very angry. 
barians! 
torture!” 

Her eyes narrowed again, and she backed toward the doot 
‘We don’t, don’t we? Who’s ‘we’?”’ 

“T come from a remote people, toward the East,” said Ody 
seus. “If I say it myself, a civilized people, given to the se 
rather than to war.’ 

‘Are you all beggars?” 

He was thinking up a disarming answer, when a strong rough 
oes man, a servant probably, pushed out of the house 
the gir! 

“‘What’s going on here, Adraste?” 

“It’s a Greek spy, just dropping in for a little talk with te 
owner of the house. And before he betrays the city, he’d “ 
sandwich.” 

The man laughed and walked over toward Odysseus. 
do you come from?” 

“From the East. As the young woman knows perfectly, Ii 


We cut throats when it’s necessary, but we dont 


“y heat 
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dealer. Don’t you folks let an innocent traveler rest a 
sent on the doorstep? She’s been trying to scare me out of it.” 
man looked him over. “You talk like a Greek,” he said, 
the evil state of your person suggests descent from rug 
4 If you are now sufficiently rested, would you mind 
off our,porch? You are no ornament.” 
‘ us rose slowly, as he had seen beggars do. 
My Greek accent,” he said, “I picked up in that country on 
trips before the war. They are in the wrong now, of 
if I weren’t loyal to Troy, I wouldn’t be here at this 
But your inhospitality compels me to say that no 
ever treated-me so badly. You might learn from them.” 
pm who? Those fellows who’ve been trying for ten years 
in here? Agamemnon’s an ass.” 
lere’s something in that,” said Odysseus. ‘“He’s overrated.” 
nd Menelaos is worse, by all accounts.” 
, you can’t trust gossip. Menelaos has his points.” 
man sat down on the step beside him, and Odysseus decided 
tyawhile longer. The girl leaned against the door, listening. 
n yon, used to visit Greece, before the war, did you ever 
p two 
We were——” He was about to add “old friends,” 
emembered just in time. 
fell, there may be something to them, but what I’d like to 
fis why that rascal Odysseus attacked us. He must have a 
y mean streak in him.” 
nm the contrary,” said Odysseus. “It has often occurred to me 
ie has more brains than all his allies put together. Certainly 
bd man, and one of the few who take part in this war for high- 
ed reasons. The motives of the others are, I understand, 
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gee,’ said the man, “you don’t know much about them, after 
Jdysseus is nothing but a chatterer. Talks all the time. 
© did a brave thing in his life.” 
igain I disagree,” said Odysseus. 
we need is someone 
im on the Trojan side.” 
right—you can have 
The man moved 
le closer to Odysseus 
k hold of his wrist. 
ste, you may call the 
You guessed right 
fellow’s a spy!” 
us thought fast. 
the whole force, when- 
ever you like.”’ .He fancied 
his tone sounded mildly 
amused. When the man 
a looked the other way, he 
_ §& Would get out the hidden 
 & knife. 







“He has great abilities. 


















_ “We shan’t need the 
whole force—one or two 
will be enough, Adraste.” 
The girl departed down 
the street, in no unseemly 
‘ Odysseus watched 
her for a moment. When 
he gave his attention again 


ere.” Hs 


k a sha tohis captor, he was shocked to see his knife in the fellow’s hand. 
They sy The man was disgustingly pleased with himself. 
ot. “Now we’ll just sit here quietly,” he said, ‘until they come to 
ct of bar take you.” 
we dont “Rest is what I need,” said Odysseus, “but if I’m not mis- 
_ @ taken, you have helped yourself to my property. That knife is of 
the doo No intrinsic value, but it has sentimental associations. My dear 
 @ father, an old man, gave it to me when I went in business. I 
aid Odys ct for his sake.” 
» the a6 = The man handled the weapon with respect, testing the point 


/— @ and running his thumb along the blade. 

—@ “Your sentiment,” he said, “has quite an edge on it.” 
Odysseus dropped the subject. He wondered whether it would 
“be worth while to try bribery. ; 

i “Have you noticed my rugs? There are several in that bundle 

© @ Which money couldn’t buy. Let me show you.” 

with #% He stooped downto unroll them, but the man wasn’t inter- 
we ested. In a he laid the point of the knife very neatly against 
us’ ribs. 

“Sit up straight there! We'll examine your plunder later. 

The owners have probably sent in descriptions of it already.” 

- “I-didn’t steal it!” said Odysseus. 
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“My mistake! No doubt they made you a present of it.” 

They watched each other through another silence. 

“By the.way,” said Odysseus, “this is a very nice house you 
have.” 

“We'll always remember that it had your approval,” said the 
fellow. 

“Tt’s yours, of course?” 

“In the same sense as the city’s yours. You're a captive, and 
I’m a slave.” 

Odysseus saw a line to develop. “I didn’t realize we were in 
the same boat. From your appearance I thought——” 

“Yes, you did!” sneered the man. 

“T suppose,” said Odysseus, “you’d be glad’to run away, if you 
had a good chance and a little aid?” 

“You suppo-e wrong. I’ve a good berth.” 


A= later he wished he had drawn Odysseus out. 

“Supposing I did want to run, what then?” 

His tone was too crafty. 

“Oh, nothing,” said Odysseus. “I was just feeling sorry for 
you.” 

The man grunted. A long minute went by. 

“Who does own the house if you don’t?” 

“T like your nerve—as though you didn’t know!” 

““My word of honor, I don’t!” 

“You must be one of those Greek orators,” said the man. 
“‘What’s the use of lying when I can see through you?” 

Odysseus put on his most offended dignity. ‘When I report 
your conduct to the court,” he began, “the Trojan judges, for 
whom I have the greatest respect, will——’”’ 

ae never lay eyes on you. We dispose of spies automati- 
ca y.” 

They watched each other again. 

“That charming young woman,” said Odysseus, ‘““whose name 
I didn’t catch must have gone for a long walk. Or perhaps the 
police force is occupied else- 
where this evening?” 

The man was a little wor- 
ried. “They should be here 
by now . . . She ought to 
have found one of them on 
the next block.” 

“Oh, that’s ‘the kind of 
force you have, is it?” said 
Odysseus. “Ah, there they 
come!” 

He pointed down the 
street, and the man stretched 
his neck to see. Odysseus 
helped himself to his knife. 

“Where'd vousay? I can’t 
make out a sign of them.” 

Odysseus rose nimbly to 
his feet. ‘‘On second 
thoughts, my friend, neither 
can I. If you’ll move off a 
few paces, Ill pick up my 
bundle. When the young wo- 
man arrives, please convey 
to her my admiring regard.” 

The man started up, pugnacious, but Odysseus had him by the 
throat, with the point of the knife under his chin. 

“One word out of you, and in it goes! Swear to keep still, or 
I'll skin you alive the next time I come! . . . Nod your head!” 

The choking man nodded his head, and Odysseus permitted 
him the use of his windpipe. 

“Now you may go indoors and stay there for half an hour. 
After that, make all the noise you like.” 

He turned to pick up his bundle, but the man had no intention 
of letting him get away. 

“Help! Sp——” 

The vowel in the last word died into a groan as Odysseus got 
his thumb on the windpipe again. 

“‘What’s all this?’’ said a singularly appealing voice. Odysseus 
turned and looked at the most beautiful woman in the world. He 
recognized her at once. Desperately he hoped his disguise was 
perfect. With her came the girl. 

“This fellow is a Greek spy, madam. I sent Adraste for the 

lice.” 

PSO she said. I thought I’d look at him. Now we’ll all go in, 
before the neighbors join us.” 

She went through the door first, and (Continued on page 3170) 
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OBODY knew why she was called 

“Mother Pretzel,” or when she had 

first come to Simla. She was as much 

of an institution as Brown of the thea- 

ter, or the Monkey Fakir of Jakko. Asa matter of 

lact very few people owned to an acquaintance- 

ship with Mother Pretzel, and though almost 

everyone had heard of her, and a number of rick- 

shaws and ponies climbed the winding path to her 

house at odd hours, their owners seldom spoke of 

their visits; or, if they did, it was in a low voice and 
with a laugh, half furtive, half sheepish. 

Someone had called her the “Witch of Jakko,” 
and the name clung to her. She told fortunes: not 
the ordinary affairs concerning dark women, jour- 
neys across the sea and unexpected legacies, but 
the future as it really comes; and she told the stark 
truth, neither inventing good luck, nor concealing disaster.. She 
was never wrong, and as stories of her power spread quietly, 
more people climbed up the hill to see for themselves, and once 
having been, they went again, and Mother Pretzel told them 
month by month how they might avert evil, or find success. 

She must have known more than half the official secrets of 
Simla, let alone how many others. When a man wants to know 
the future, he is usually communicative about his past, and she 
probably received queer confidences from high quarters. Luckily 
she had the gift of silence. 

It was whispered that a governor of a province had taken a 
fancy for long walks around Jakko, unaccompanied by his 
A. D. C.; and that members of council, generals and heads of 
departments were occasionally to be met with on the upper 
road after dinner, and if encountered, their praises of starshine 
and night walks were overloud to be convincing. Their wives 
went less often and more secretly, for the most part veiled and 
in rickshaws, for Mother Pretzel did not confine herself to 
fortune-telling alone. 

I was civil surgeon of Simla for five years, and occasionally I 
came across what I suspected to be her work, but she was clever, 
and in the main skilful, so that the frail silly women who went to 
her seldom came to any harm. 

It was not till I had been in Simla some time that I realized 
her significance. I was too hard-worked during the summer 
to have much time for anything outside my rounds, but as I 
picked up odd scraps of information I determined to visit her 
house on Jakko and form an opinion for myself as soon as I could. 

At the end of October the ‘‘great ones”’ departed for Delhi, and 
by the middle of November the ice skating had begun, and 
what with paying farewell visits and mastering an outside edge, 
it was nearly Christmas before I saw Mother Pretzel, and then 
. was rather by her request than by my seeking. One evening 
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G‘What do you see of the Past, of 1 
shall not tell you,” 


when the first snow had come, and the skating was spoiled for 
the time, I sat in my study and watched the boughs of the 


deodar in my garden being slowly coated with white. 

There was a knock on the door, and my chuprassy came ia 
and told me that an old man wanted to see me. 

Chitihi laya hai? Has he brought a note?” I asked. 

“Nay, Huzur, he says that his mem-sahib is very ill, and prays 
that the Doctor Sahib will come with him.” 

I told him to bring the fellow in, and a minute later a grizzled 
old man in frayed clothes shuffled ‘into the room. 

“What is your mem-sahib’s name, and where does she live?” 
I asked. 

“Huzur,” he answered, “she is the jadu walla mem, the old 
one, who lives on Jakko.” 

“Jadu mem” may be interpreted as “Magic Woma~,” and asf 
packed up my bag and looked out of the window, I reflected 
rather bitterly that the witch’s victims always visited her on 
snowy nights. 


l WAS growing dark, and we set off, the old man ogy and 
t was 
freezing cold, with a wind from the ice-fields be,ond the Shalt” 


myself and the bearer with a lantern following him 


blowing the snow in our faces. The road wound up between 
the stark, black deodars, and there was no sign of life anywhere 


except the little chains of golden lights which circled below us, 


marking the main roads around the hill. 


We took a steep path to the left and came to a dark roof 


crouching between the trees which grew closely all round it, 


hiding the house from the road. There was one feeble light in 
the window, and as the bearer pulled open the door a curious 


deep voice cried: “Khaun hai? Who is there?” 
“The Doctor Sahib, Huzur,”’ said the old man. 


I walked into a room which was almost dark; the only tell 





satd Mother Pretzel. 
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ted through a farther door which was ajar. The voice “ifm iit Me nullf Nii? cosa ; Bh. disan 

come from that direction, so, stumbling against the furni- es i if iN ny hii! He Haan PY ibid, | 
ture, I made for the door and knocked. The voice said, “Come Bait shies tH! 

in,” and I obeyed. Baa iy sil 

Straight in front of me, sitting up stiffly in bed, was an old 
woman. At first I was only conscious of two large dark eyes, 
deep-set, ringed with bister and lambent like the eyes of an 
animal in the dark. 

“Doctor Sahib, I sent for you, for I am verree bad. Yess, I 
may die out before the dawn.” 

She never moved, and her deep voice with its chee-chee accent 
Seemed curiously big for so small a creature. For small she was, 
with tiny hands and feet like those of an Indian woman, and 

her skin was yellowishly fair, I judged that she must hive 
a good deal of dark blood. Her 
hawk nose was beautifully 
formed, with the nostrils set at 
a slant, and crouching in the 
bed, she reminded one of some 
delicate, fastidious bird of prey. i 

Tt was obvious that she was TE PRET 

very ill, and before I did any- alll MY\swcceneaet HHH i nH 
else I sent for the bearer CHA Ht will Hi 
aa tet! 


_ toset about warming the place. Bie soussiiiiiusl'” 
The fire had gone out, and the 1) AA intl i 
smoky kerosene-lamp was the nit eens Tat 


only light in the bare, squalid ei, 
reaapite ain 4 
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_ there was a charpoy and a few bits of 
Mickety furniture, and little else except two 
which immediately caught my eye. 


were an exquisite Mogul painting, 


badly framed, and (Continued on page 128) Illustration by Marshall Frantz e 











GA position with M. Jacques ,Coiffeur, 
seemed Heaven's own gift to the 
working-girl. Short hours, generous 
tips po hte sorties Three eve- 

nings the first week M. Jacques 

took me to the movies. Quiet hours 
in the shop were all close harmony. 
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i He whispered sweet-sounding French phrases 
i // while we worked together curling wigs—_ 
— ia fortunately they passed quite over the head 
a of the wax lady who wears the wigs. 
# WL Most of them passed over my head, too. 
— <9 = 
y ie 


QI started a hope chest and planned 
@ June wedding. Then one day 
in came a blonde in a sable coat 
and pearls. When she told me 
that M. Jacques had given her 
the pearls my blood seethed and 
boiled. I was all of a doo-dab! 











G.But I hid my feelings under a smilin 
exterior and conversed politely while 
drowned her rhapsodies in. soap-suds. 




















@An tdea! I may 
be beautiful but 
I am intellizent. 
When he saw her 
again he would 


be mine forever. 








@ Just as she looked into the glass 
M. Jacques came in. I never have had so 
much conversation directed at me. I was 


glad that I did not understand French. 


QWhile they shricked in 
concert I passed out 
completely and fell 
through the door into 
the cold world. How, 
I ask you, was.I to 
guess they were mat- 
ried? Who ever heard 
of a husband giv- 
ing his wife pearls? 





@.The creature ordered a hair-trim and 
buried her eyes in a book called ‘* How 
to Keep Your Husband's Love.’’ She 
might better have studied ‘‘How to 
Keep Your Hair’! I shingled all one 
side of her head as bare as a golf-ball. 
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HE last day of the meeting at Tia Juana race-track was 

drawing near and, as is not unusual in such circum- 

stances, sundry owners were thinking of it—not as the 

closing day of the season, but as “getaway” day. Not 
that they intended to get away from the track that day; in the 
parlance of the racing wor’:, the expression “getaway day” 
means a day of escape, w 2 a large segment of the public’s 
money. 

For Mr. “Fatty” Milligan, who owned a string of selling 
platers, a couple of sprinters and one very good mare, Bedelia, 
the meeting had not been successful, and while Mr. Milligan was 
far from being financially embarrassed, nevertheless his accounts 
to date had been balanced in red ink and this annoyed him. In- 
asmuch as he faced the expense of shipping to some other track 
(he had an idea he would ship to Canada) not unnaturally he 
yearned to make the betting public pay that bill. 

Once this thought took root in Mr. Milligan’s obese brain, 
he commenced to figure ways and means. Carefully he checked 
over the list of owners with horses at the track, with particular 
attention to those who he believed might have had an unsuccess- 
ful season and who, for various reasons, might “listen to reason.” 


He decided that John T. Banfield was a business man and, ac-_ 


cordingly, approached that wealthy owner with this remark: 
“Well, John, the meeting closes next Sunday. I hope you’ve 
done better with your horses than I have.” 
“You in the red, Fatty?” Mr. Banfield retorted. 
ay, am,” Fatty Milligan admitted sadly, “unless, before the 


meeting closes, I can get aboard a good thing and clean up.” 

“Well, what about Bedelia?” : 

“There isn’t a stake event I can enter her in where she can wil. 
They’re all a mile and a quarter and that’s just an eighth too 
long for the mare. Everything else is a selling or claiming race. 
Even if I could enter her in any of those events, she’d have stifi 
competition and even if she should win, the price on her would 
be even money or less. And that’s not what I’m looking for on 
getaway day. I’ve got to make akilling orkeep quiet.” = 

“That’s so,” said Banfield. “I wouldn’t mind making a killing 
myself,” he added, “‘if it could be arranged. We’ve got to get 
the right horses in the race and win with a long shot.” 

“T’m a reasonable man,”’ said Mr. Milligan. 

“We'll start with Bedelia. My horse, Moon Valley, can be 
figured on. Then my trainer, Dan Bard, has a horse 
Colonel P., and I’m sure Hank Pedley will enter his horse Border 
Chief in any race where he thinks he has half a chance to win. I 
think, Fatty, it will have to be a claiming race.” : 

“TI can’t afford to have Bedelia claimed in a cheap race. She's 
my meal ticket,”’ Fatty protested. é 

“Nor can I afford to have Moon Valley claimed. I have am 
idea, too, that Dan Bard cannot afford to have Colonel Pp. 
claimed and I’m sure Hank Pedley will not start claiming any » 
horse in the race for fear somebody will retaliate by claiming 
Border Chief. I think it might be arranged so that no owner 
having a horse in the race would do any claiming, and with that 
settled we could run the race without worry. Otherwis 
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Before the vision of 
Midge’s bat rising 
and falling almost 
in his face Colonel 
P. refused the in- 
vitation to step out 


and do his stuff. 
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‘He did not say anything more. He left it to be inferred. 

A few days later Fatty Milligan met him outside the latter’s 
bam. “The fourth race on the last day of the meeting looks 
soft,” he began. “A mile and an eighth, claiming, one thousand 

. There are a lot of goats temporarily entered for it, but 

Not a single entry so far has a ghost of a show of beating Bedelia, 

oon Valley or Border Chief.” 

“How about Colonel P.?” 

“T think he can beat most of them, from what I’ve seen of him. 
Is he better than he looks, John?” 

“He’s a pretty good horse, Fatty. I don’t own him, but I 
have an idea that if he has a good boy up and is let out, you’d 
besurprised. I’ll back him against anything in the race.” 


soap said Mr. Milligan, beaming, “begins to look a lot like 
Aa real getaway day. Do we bet on Colonel P.?” 

_ Jllask Dan Bard,” said John T. Banfield. “Meet me in the 
Golden Lion restaurant in San Diego tonight. Meanwhile, you 
enter Bedelia in that gallop, I’ll enter Moon Valiey and——” 

Border Chief is already in.” 

_ He'll stay in, but as he can’t win, we’ll not take Hank Pedley 
Ito our confidence. As soon as the other owners see Bedelia, 
Moon Valley and Border Chief entered most of them will scratch. 
Those are the last three horses they’ll ever expect to see entered in 
aclaiming race and they’ll realize one of the three is out to make 
a clean-up. We have nothing to fear, Fatty, because with the 
€xception of ourselves and the Henning girl, the owners of the 


other entries are all very hard up, and have merely entered their 
nags hoping against hope that somebody will claim them before 
they break down. None of these owners cares to start a claiming 
war and none of them has the necessary thousand to claim one 
of our horses. 

“Of course one can never tell what a woman will do, but I doubt 
if Miss Henning will claim the winner. It was a practise her father 
never indulged in and so she has not contracted the habit. I 
gather from her trainer that she would be pleased if some idiot 
claimed Don Marco for a thousand, and I think that is why she 
has entered him. Of course we take a chance on her, but it is such 
a negligible chance I am willing to run it. Nothing risk, nothing 
gain, Fatty.” 

“All right, John. But get this: I’m not taking any chances. 
If Bedelia is to be beaten she’ll have to be beaten, that’s all. I’m 
going to run her for all she’s worth.” 

“That’s the program. She'll be the favorite and the sucker 
money will goon her. Hence the odds on the others will lengthen. 
Naturally you can’t pull her; she must not make a miserable 
showing because that would be dangerous, so you run her off her 
legs and I’ll guarantee you she’ll be beaten fairly.” 

“You'll have to do more than guarantee it,” Fatty replied. 
“You'll have to show me. Any time I’m not betting on my own 
horse I got to know the horse I can bet on—for getaway day.” 

“The favorite must be in the money, Fatty. Bedelia will 
place. I’ll look the field over this afternoon and let you know to- 
night the name of the horse that will carry our money, and _— 


- 
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we decide we’ll play him hard across the board. But whatever 
happens Bedelia figures to place. She can beat Moon Valley. 
In fact, I’ll give my jockey his orders.” 

Little Midge Macklin, rider for the Sycamore Rancho Stables, 
presented himself before his mistress, Miss Marion Henning, in 
her drawing-room at the Hotel Del Coronado. 

“You sent for me, Miss Marion?” 

“We're going back to the ranch tomorrow, Midge,” the girl 
informed him. ‘The trainer who has been running Don Marco 


and Ballyhoo for me on shares has got to the 

point where he can’t pay his feed bill, and has 

asked me to take both horses off his hands. 

I want you to arrange for a car and we'll ship 

them back to the ranch. We must get better 

acquainted with Don Marco, Midge. I have a suspicion he may 
be a better horse than he appears to be.” 

“‘He’s a good horse when I ride him, Miss Marion,” Midge 
agreed, “‘but he isn’t a stake-horse and he never will be. A mile 
is just about all he wants.” He smiled covertly, a secretive little 
smile. “Still, in the right company, I’d risk him at a mile and an 
eighth—and I have a notion I might get in the money with him 
in the fourth race next Sunday. I wish you’d let me try.” 

“What sort of race is it to be, Midge?” 

“A mile and an eighth, claiming, for a thousand dollars.” 

The mistress of Sycamore Rancho shook her head. “Don 
Marco is worth much more than the price at which I could enter 
him in that race, Midge. What’s the purse?” 

“A thousand.” 


Getaway Day 


“As a sprinter—a good selling plater, Don Marco is worth 
three thousand. If he won he might be claimed by somebody for 
a thousand.” 

“He’ll have a fair chance to be in the money, but even so J 
don’t think he’ll be claimed. Nobody will be expecting him to 
win and probably nobody will be on hand with a certified check 
for a thousand dollars to claim him. :; 


“And you know, Miss Marion, if he isn’t claimed before the | 
race—say within twenty minutes—that he’ll still be your horse,” _ 


a. 

"= @ Marion saw Midge slapping 
Don Marco bathe and com- 
tinuously, talkin 1g to him, re 
fusing to take him seriously. 


“What’s on your mind, Midgie?” 
The girl was interested. 

“T’ll tell you,” Midge began confi- 
dentially. “The other night I dropped 
in to the Golden Lion restaurant for 
a cup of coffee. Guess who I seen in 
a booth there, so busy talking they 
didn’t see me.” 

“T give up.” 

“John T. Banfield, Fatty Milligan 
and Dan Bard.” 

“Did you hear what they said?” 

“No, but'I can guess it. When 
them three birds get together at mid- 
night in a restaurant it’s because 

they want to frame up something. They had a copy of the 
menu, back side up, on the table and out of the tail o’ my eye I 
saw it had a list of names on it—I thought maybe it might be a 
list of the names of horses, so I went into another booth and gave 
the waiter a dollar to tell me when John T. Banfield and Fatty 
Milligan and Dan Bard left the restaurant, and, if they didn’t 
take the menu with them, to bring it to me. 

“Sure enough he did. Here it is. I know it’s a list of the horses 
in the fourth race on Sunday because Don Marco’s entered in it. 
The official list isn’t out yet, so that’s another proof there’s some- 
thing doing.” 

“T’m going to scratch Don Marco, Midge.” 

“Please don’t, Miss Marion.” 


The girl perused the list of entries. “He hasn’t a chance to 
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win against at least three horses in that field, Midgie, and the 


distance is against him. Bedelia will be the favorite, with Moon 


Valley, Border Chief and Colonel P. the contenders. At least 
that is how I would pick them and I see by the numbers written 
after each of these horses that John T. Banfield and Fatty Milli- 
pick them that way, too.” 
“That’s good tipping, if the race is run on the level. But what 
makes me suspicious is that Fatty Milligan owns Bedelia, John 
T. Banfield owns Moon Valley and Dan Bard owns Colonel P. 


That is, he’s supposed to. But Dan Bard is Ban- 
field’s trainer, and I have a hunch maybe Colonel 
P.’s real owner is Banfield. Anyhow, Bard will 
play the game with him.” 

“What’s the game?” 

“I don’t know, Miss Marion, but I’m going to 
try to find-out if you'll give me time to doit. IfI 
can’t figure it out by Sunday morning you can 
scratch Don Marco and we’ll go home.” 

The boy stood, cap in hand, gazing at her pleadingly. She 
could not resist him. 

“Well, Midge,” she agreed, “have it your own way. I fol- 

ed your advice once before and you made me a young fortune, 
sol think I can afford to indulge you now. How is Don Marco?” 

‘In fine shape for a‘race. I’ll gallop him a bit, of course. He 
needs to renew his acquaintance with me before that claiming 
face. You know, Miss Marion, races aren’t always won by the 
fastest horses. That’s why we have premier jockeys. Head- 
work often beats footwork and I just have a feeling I can outguess 
any jock in that race.” 
_ “You are optimistic, Midge. Who is riding Bedelia if not the 
great Jameson?” 

Jameson will be nominated for that mount, of course. The 
Public will bet on any horse he rides because they know he’s a 
ogy and is regarded as honest. With Jameson up on 

lia she’s bound to be the favorite—even money, or six to 

five. With any other jockey up she’ll still be the favorite on past 
Performances, but the odds may be a little longer. - 

Some of the wise money will go on Moon Valley who'll be 
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figured to beat Colonel P. But he’ll not. Colonel P. is no selling 
plater. He has no more business in a claiming race than your 
saddle-horse, Miss Marion. He’s a three-year-old that’s been 
kept under cover and entered in cheap races to give him experi- 
ence. 

“I know he’s fast. Many a time I’ve galloped him when I 
worked for John T. Banfield. I had orders not to let him out, 
but I knew that even when I did let him out pretty well once he 
still had a lot of stuff he wanted to show and couldn’t. He’s a big 









brown stallion, game, deep- 
chested, with a gorgeous pair of 
hind quarters on him, fiery, fast 
and bred in the purple. I think 
he’s a stake-horse and that John 
T. Banfield and Dan Bard know 
it and are keeping him under cover for a killing. 

“Anyhow, I have a hunch he can run Bedelia and Moon Valley 
off their feet if they send him in with a good boy to win. There’s 
more money in betting on a sure thing at long odds than there is 
in winning big purses and playing short odds, because after you’ve 
won a couple of big events you don’t get any more long odds! 
John T. Banfield ain’t a sport. He ain’t a gentleman. He’s out 
for the money; he’s the kind of owner that makes it bad for the 
racing game, which is played a whole lot more on the level than 
most people think. 

“There ain’t a clean game in the world where a crook won’t 
sneak in once in a while and John T. Banfield’s a wise bird. 
You’d never catch him pulling anything raw—anything the 
stewards could get him on. When he frames a deal it’s a deep 
one, and I tell you there’s something doing when Dan Bard 
enters Colonel P. in a thousand-dollar claiming race. Dan 
wouldn’t risk having that grand horse claimed if he wasn’t sure 
nobody would claim him. And the only person who can claim 
him is somebody with a horse entered in the same race. That 
somebody can claim any horse in the (Continued on page 178) 
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The Story So Far: 


UPERT HARVEY and his wife Muriel were worried about 

R their friend Lily Christine Summerest. She had drifted 

into their lives quite casually when Rupert had put her 

up for the night in his absent wife’s room after he had come upon 

her sitting at the wheel of a car near their house, her near- 

sighted blue eyes rendered useless for driving by the chance 
breaking of her 

Out of that accidental meeting had grown a very real friendship 

- They knew that Ivor, her ; 
husband, was infatuated with 
that paragon of respectability, 
the actress Mrs. Abbey. Ivor 
had asked Lily Christine if 
she would give him a divorce 
and she had promised that, if 
he really wanted it, she would. 

However, Ivorhad goneabroad 
for a time and might return in 
his right senses. 

Harvey always had admired 

Mrs. Abbey, but now discon- 
certing whispers about her 
were beginning to reach him. 
Then he saw Lily Christine, 
and he began to suspect that 
the whispers had some basis 
in fact. 

Ivor, he discovered, had 
gone to Paris, taking all his 
baggage with him, and had 
written Lily Christine a letter 
which could mean but one 
thing.- That he was preparing 
to divorce her. Until Neville 
Parwen, Lily Christine’s cousin, 
returned from an attempt to 
see Ivor and reason with him, 
it was impossible to guess 
what evidence Summerest 
could pretend to have against 
the wife who always had been 
utterly devoted to him. 

Harvey left the Summerests’ —a , 
with the Greek, Ambatriadi, “wee ~ 
and the two men drifted to 
the theater where Mrs. Abbey was playing. At the entrance 
they found Lily Christine, whom Mrs. Abbey had refused to 
see. Ambatriadi sent up his name, and then Lily Christine 
went to the star’s dressing-room in his place. 

There Lily Christine for the first time met the real Mrs. Abbey 
—a vulgar woman, merciless, fearful only lest the caller precipi- 
tate a scene. When she came down and swept, white-faced and 
wordless, past her waiting friends, she knew the full extent of 
her betrayal, partly from Mrs» Abbey, partly from Parwen, 
whose sudden return from Paris had sent her to see the actress. 

Ivor would divorce her so that his own name might not be 
dragged through the courts—so that Mrs. Abbey might not suffer 
loss of prestige through marrying a man whose wife had divorced 
him. And Ivor’s “grounds” were—that perfectly innocent over- 
night stop at the Harvey home, while Muriel had been away! 

Lily Christine dashed blindly home. There she wrote a final 
appeal to her husband: “Don’t act like a frightened baby. It’s 
all right, dear. Don’t think I’m going to try to bully you. But I 
er must see you. . .” 


(Shristine 
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She told herself that she must get the Harveys out of this mess ? 
and that, now she knew Mrs. Abbey for what she was, she must. 
make Ivor listen to reason—for his own sake. 


I 


HE next ns Harvey waited to hear from Lily Christine, © 


as she had said she wanted to see him. The new warlike 

Lily Christine. 

shining in the lamplight, flowery blue, but cold, very 
cold, warlike. 

Hearing nothing from her, at about four o’clock he telephoned 
to her house. However, she was not in. Presently a boy came 
in with Neville Parwen’s card. He was surprised and pleased, 
for Parwen had never before come to see him. While the boy 
was fetching him, Harvey wondered if the trip to Paris could 
have anything to "do with this visit. But he did not see how it 
could. They had never discussed Lily Christine’s affairs together 
in her absence. 


Neville Parwen said at once that Lily Christine had asked him _ 





He remembered her eyes last night, © 
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G‘‘In this disheartening affair, Lily Christine,” said 
Harvey, ‘‘there is only ome piece of luck. 
er occurred to my wife to think we could have been guilty.”’ 


tocome. He did not beat about the bush at all. Quite briefly 
he told Harvey exactly how matters stood, that Summerest was 
intending to divorce his wife and was citing him as the co- 
Tespondent. No doubt he would be served with the writ in a day 


~ or two, so there was no sense in trying to make out it was not a 


thoroughly bad business. 

_ I needn’t tell you, of course,” Parwen added, in the expres- 
Sionless way he had when dealing with things that disgusted him, 
“that we all know it’s nonsense and that you can count on us in 
every way to do what we can.” 

“Of course, yes,” Harvey said blankly. 

He was quite stupefied, not alive at all. He seemed to have no 

s in his mind or body, was quite numbed. 

“And Summerest?” he said with a great effort, for something 
tosay. ‘Does he think it nonsense, too?” 

Harvey, in his numbed state, noticed that Parwen’s lips 
twitched in an odd way before he spoke. 

“T haven’t a doubt of it,” he said coldly. “The kindest thing 
We can say of him is that he can’t be in his right senses.” 


A Novel 


of a 


Goopv Woman 


Harvey tried to quicken 
himself, but found he 
was talking quite me- 
chanically. “And you 
say that Starrilaw says it 
looks like a strong case?” 

“Unfortunately, the 
way things seem to have 
fallen out that night. 
Lily Christine and I had 
a long session with him 
this morning. He was— 
depressing.” 

“From my own point 
of view, of course,” Har- 
vey said thoughtfully, as 
though he were looking at 
himself from the outside, 
“T don’t give a button. 
Not a button. It’s my 
wife——” 

“Yes, of course.” 

Harvey felt he was 
coming to life, found he 
hadn’t time to say what 
he thought, his thoughts 
began racing so. He sat 
up in his chair, gripping 
the arms. 

“Lord, I feel badly 
about it, Parwen—I 
mean, about having let 
Lily Christine in for this 
because of my confounded 
thoughtlessness. My wife 
told me at the time——” 

A faint smile broke 
Neville Parwen’s mask. 
“Knowing Lily Christine, 
you mayn’t be surprised 
to hear that her main 
concern in all this is to 
get you out of an impos- 
sible position—which, so she says, you are in owing entirely to 
her.” 

“No, that won’t do. I feel infernally guilty of—criminal 
thoughtlessness. My wife was annoyed with me at the time.” 

“Seriously, Harvey, I really can’t see how you can blame 
yourself with any justice for playing the good Samaritan to a 
stranded motorist.” 

Harvey stared at him blankly, trying to collect his wits. There 
was a weary silence. 

“Of all the confounded messes!” he said at last. 

Parwen’s lips twitched in a funny way before he spoke “It’s 
a fine lookout for all of us, isn’t it, when men like Summerest 
begin behaving in this incredible way?” 

The thought of Summerest was so bitter to Harvey that a 
small paper-knife he was playing with snapped between his 
fingers. 

Parwen rose abruptly 
tine this evening?” 

“T don’t think I can face her just yet, Parwen. [ really do om 


It never 


“Are you coming in to see Lily Chris- 





too much to blame.” 

“She will be dis- 
appointed at not seeing 
you—thinking you are 
angry with her.” 

“Please tell her there’s 
no question of that— 
it’s the other way round, 
in fact. But I’ve got to 
think first of breaking 
the glad news to my 
wife.” 

“Of course. I’m aw- 
fully sorry, Harvey. It’s 
a vile business.” 

To Parwen’s surprise, 
Harvey suddenly burst 
out laughing. 

“I’m thinking,” he 

explained, “‘of my wife’s 
expression while I’m 
telling her. She said at 
the time I’d been—in- 
discreet. Now she would 
die rather than say, ‘I 
told you so,’ but that’s 
what she will be think- 
ing.” 
“Tf that’s all she will 
think,” Parwen said, 
smiling, “you are a very 
fortunate husband.” 

“Oh, I’m that! I 
wish, though, I wasn’t 
such an _ unfortunate 
friend.” 

“Frankly, Harvey, I 
simply can’t believe that 
it can come to any- 
thing.” 

“You mean Summer- 
est might suddenly come 
to his senses and drop 
the whole case?” 

“Well, she has writ- 
ten to him asking him 
to see her. When he 
does, I can’t think he 
will be able to face it 
out. For the funny 
part of it all is—that 
the fellow is so fond of 
her.” 

“T wouldn’t mind,” 
Harvey said _ slowly, 
“seeing him myself for 
a quiet five minutes.” 

“This morning,” Par- 
wen said, smiling wryly 
at the points of his 
shoes, “she said that if 
the thing actually does 
look like coming on— 
rather than let you 
suffer for your kindness 
to a stranger, she will pick up a man in the street and send the 
hotel bill to Summerest.’’ 

Harvey was unbearably agitated. “Look here, Parwen—for 
the Lord’s sake, stop her doing anything rash!” He jumped up 
from his chair, trying to master his agitation. ‘Anyhow, I don’t 
think he can go on with the idiotic business: Why, against our 
defense, a judge would laugh the case out of court.” 

“Perhaps you had better see what your lawyers say.” 

“Shall I use Starrilaw, too?” 

“He is said to be very good in these cases.” 

“Heavens, Parwen, the whole thing is—absurd! .Why, our 
first line of defense knocks the case to smithereens!’’ 

“That you two had never so much as set eyes on one another 
until that evening?” 

“Of course!” 

Parwen, looking at the points of his shoes, sighed. ‘Starrilaw 
ie that is your weak point. His point is that even if a judge 
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G.I want to speak to you," said Harvey. ‘‘Got something to dislike me for 


can be persuaded to believe that—it will do you and Lily Christine 
no good.” : 

“Very jolly! Why?” 

“Well, look at it from the average point of view. A well- 
brought-up young lady meets a man in a lane at half past 
eight—and by ten o’clock gets to trust him so completely that in- 
stead of putting up at the nearest inn—she stays in the house 
with him—and his wife is away.” 

“Oh, I know it can be made to sound—extremely casual. But 
that’s all—casual.” 

“It will make bad hearing in a divorce court, as a sign of 
character. That’s Starrilaw’s point. A judge will think Lily 
iN agop so—casual—that he’d be ready to think the worst of 

er.” t 

“It’s a beastly world, Parwen!” 

“Well, everyone doesn’t see the same thing in the same way.” 

“Everyone sees it with a dirty mind!” 

















“at last, haven't you, Harvey?’’ Summerest replied. 


' “The average point of view, Harvey, is always inclined to be— 
Suspicious.” 

“I’ve always considered my point of view average enough— 
and I’m bothered if 7 can see anything wrong in a respectable 
man putting up a respectable woman for the night.” 

“Not even when the respectable man is seen coming out of the 
‘bedroom of the respectable woman—whom he’d never set eyes 
on a couple of hours ago?” 

“Indiscreet, thoughtless—casual—yes. But not more.” 

“And—presumably—going back to her bedroom?” 

Harvey stared at him in stupefaction. Did he think 

“For in the morning,” Parwen went on in his most expression- 
less way, “the servants found that his bed hadn’t been slept in.” 

_“Good Lord, I’d forgotten that! I made upashake-down out- 
_ Side with a couple of chairs——” 

“I know, Lily Christine told me. It’s unfortunate, though, 

that vou had never slept out before—or since.” 


“But I couldn’t, man! My wife 
wouldn’t let me—so I took the only 
chance I had—while she was away. 
I say, Parwen—that part looks bad, 
does it?” 

“I’m afraid so, Harvey. The two 
servants whom you engaged with the 
house and who will give evidence were 
quite convinced that you’d been up to 
no good that night.” 

“Well; I’m damned! Bother my 
wife! If she hadn’t been so set against 
mysleepingout, I’dneverhavedoneit.”’ 

“And then, on top of everything, 
the lovely stranger disappears in a 
fast motor-car before the man’s wife 
comes home.” 

There was something fantastic in 
the way everything fitted together. 
The trouble the gods take, the loving 
care they spend, in fitting utterly dis- 
similar facts together to make a per- 
fect and cruel whole. 

Harvey could not help laughing at 
the fantasy of it. 

“T feel,” he said, “that in the end 
perhaps our best defense will lie in the 
fact that I simply do not /ook the kind 
of man who could have such an in- 
stantaneous success with a lovely 
young woman.” 

“No, you don’t,” Parwen said with 
perfect seriousness. He walked to the 
door. ‘Well, no doubt you will be 
seeing Starrilaw in the morning and 
coming to your own conclusions. 
Good night, Harvey. I’m infernally 
sorry about—everything.” 


H WAS passing out of the room, 
a tall, thin, dandyish, old- 
fashioned figure. Harvey stopped him. 
“Parwen, I suppose what you’ve 
really been getting at all this time is 
that Starrilaw feels there’s not much 
use defending a case like this?” 
Parwen hesitated. “I’m afraid so, 
as things stand now. But something 
may turn up. As I said, I’ve great 
hopes of her influence over the fellow 
—if he will see her.” 
Harvey, left alone to pace his office, 
did not feel there was any particular 
tragedy for himself in this idiotic com- 
bination of circumstances. He, as an 
individual, seemed to come to less 
harm than anyone else concerned. 
Lily Christine’s state of mind did not 
bear thinking of, seeing she loved the 
fellow. While the thought of Muriel 
and her respectable circle of friends 
made him wriggle with discomfort. 
Of course, divorces weren’t re- 
ported in full nowadays, that was 
a good thing. All the same, there was 
no chance of hushing up this kind of thing, not even with old 
Townleigh’s influence. Everyone would know. It was “news,” 
this kind of mess. Quiet as a mouse they’d always thought him 
too—and now he would have to explain, explain, explain. 
Casual. Yes, they’d think Lily Christine casual enough. The 
old ones would blame Aer for this. “Casual,” they’d say—‘‘un- 
ladylike. Behaving anyhow.” Yes, they would, they’d blame 
her. And maybe they wouldn’t blame Summerest so much. 
This was a man’s country about those things. They’d say Lily 
Christine had got what she had asked for, behaving anyhow. 
Yes, this kind of divorce would make a noise. Summerest was 
a famous person—the great “‘sportsman”—and so was Lily 
Christine, in her way. Well-known people. That always meant 
a lot of dirt. 
Not that his own end of it, when he came to face it, would be so 
easy, either. Old Townleigh would be furious. The old boy 
would stick up for him; of course, as (Continued on page I 37) 





@,"* ‘Repent, repent of your secret sins!” 
Squire Purdy was crying. 
then there came a woman's scream. 


espectable 


A Small-town 
by the 


HE thing I like about the Good Book,” said Mr. Clem 
Hawley, otherwise known as the Old Soak, “is the way it 
keeps right on comin’ true.” 

He was sitting, as hehas sat a portion of each day for many 
years, weather permitting, in front of Smith’s Palace Hotel, with his 
chair tilted back and his feet on the low veranda railing, observing and 
speculating upon a world with which, for the most part, he is at peace. 
Sometimes he reads the newspapers, but his favorite reading has al- 
ways been the Good Book and the almanacs which he picks up in the 
drug-store. 

“There ain’t hardly a story in the Old Testament,” he continued, 
“that I couldn’t match up with a story that’s happened right here in 
this village. And they keep right on a-happenin’. I’m sixty years old, 
and I been readin’ the Good Book and lookin’ round about me at this 
neighborhood for most of them threescore years; and when another 
threescore years has come and gone and I been gathered into Abra- 
ham’s bosom, the same kinda stories will still be comin’ true. Ho, 
squire.” 

The salutation was for Squire Purdy, who nodded sourly and passed 
down the street and into the bank, of which he was president and 
cashier. Mr. Hawley looked after him with a distaste which matched 
the squire’s own evident dislike. 

“The squire’s idear about me,” said Mr. Hawley, “is that I’m a 
mammal of iniquity; and he’s more or less right about it, too. And 
my idear about the squire is that he’s a confounded old whited sepul- 
cher. We both always done more or less what we wanted to, but he’s 
got away with it; and he’s respectable and looked up to and a leadin’ 
citizen, and all that. If you’re respectable in this here town, you can 
do what you please and not get talked about. And if you ain’t re- 
spectable, it makes no difference how innocent your acts and motiva- 
tions is—you’ll get the worst of it, anything you do or say.” 

He paused and filled his corn-cob pipe and got it going. I knew 
there was a story somewhere in the back of his mind, but I also knew 
that it would be bad tactics to urge him to tell it. Either he would, 
or he wouldn’t, as the notion took him; and if he saw that I was 
anxious, he certainly wouldn’t. 

“One way to prove you're respectable in this town,” he continued 
presently, “is not to associate too much with me. You seen the look 
Squire Purdy give me, mebby—like he’d been eatin’ persimmons. If 
he was to look pleasant at me just oncet, all the mammals of righteous- 
ness in town would think there was something wrong with the bank, 
and go and take their money out.” 

He paused again, and his pipe began to bubble and chuckle, with 
that peculiar noise of the corn-cob pipe which has been allowed to fall 
into a condition of—unkemptness, shall I say? And the Old Soak 
chuckled himself, softly. 

“Oncet I seen Squire Purdy in a situation, not to say a fix,” he con- 
tinued, “where if it had been anybody else, he would ’a’ been plumb 
ruined. But he repented his way out of it. And bein’ respectable to 
start with, his repentance took the turn of makin’ him more respect- 
able. But for just a minute or two Squire Purdy and his respectability 
teetered onto the edge of destruction.” 

“Tell me about it,” I ventured. 

It was an error. I had displayed too much eagerness. The Old 
Soak looked at me with a blank gaze as if he didn’t know what I was 
talking about. He is the only man I ever knew who chewed tobacco 
and smoked simultaneously, and now he took a chew from his plug 
and for ten minutes acted as if I were not in existence. a 

““Mebby you remember readin’ in the Good Book about Moses bein 
found in the bulrushes, and all the gossip around Egypt as to how it 
was he got there.” 

I silently assented, thinking that now he would probably get back 
to Squire Purdy in his own roundabout way. : 

“It was Pharaoh’s daughter that found him, and more’n likely she 
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- was a nice girl and everything; but the gossips don’t care. You can’t 


tell those wise birds anything good about anybody. And the gossips 
in this here town are just like they was in Egypt thousands of years 
ago. Give ’em an inch and they'll take an ell. 

“First and last, King Pharaoh of Egypt had a heap of trouble with 
Moses and the Children of Israel, which was descended direct off of 
the original Beegat tribes of the Bible. 

“There was gay times in Egypt in the early days, and if it hadn’t 
been for the Children of Israel, King Pharaoh would ’a’ been happy. 
The Children of Israel had been admitted into the land to build sepul- 
chers and peerymids. If one king says he is going to have a peerymid 
the size of a barn, the next one says to watch his smoke, he will have 
one the size of two barns. And the next one would send for Uncle 
Hiram of Tyre and say, ‘You seen what my ancestors has done? Well, 
expense is no object; you build me a sepulcher that will lay over all 
these past issues for size and style.’ 

“Well, this particular King Pharaoh says he is goin’ to have the 
finest sepulcher yet, and at the least expense, and he tells the Children 
of Israel the straw they’ve been puttin’ into the bricks runs up the 
expenses, and they got to leave it out in the future. 


“ E head child of Israel says to him, ‘What shall we put in instead 
| of straw, boss?’ 

“King Pharaoh says, ‘You can bite off your finger-nails and put 
them in, for all I care; what I want is bricks. Or you can shave off 
your beards and put them in. I’m tired of seein’ them long Beegat 
beards of yours wavin’ in the wind all over Egypt, anyhow.’ 

“*That’s rough talk, boss,’ says the head child of Israel. “Them 
beards is our glory from the times of Methoosalem ou. down through 
all the Beegats to Israel himself.’ 

“King Pharaoh got angered in his elements then, and he yelled out, 
‘You shave them beards and put ’em into the concrete mixer or just 
for the sake of argyment I’ll nick the necks of the entire Children of 
Israel and feed ’em to the royal ibexes!’ 

“One word led to another like that until the head child of Israel 
says they are gonna beat it away from Egypt, and King Pharaoh 


. turns onto his heel and walks back to the palace as mad as a fresh- 


caught bullhead and calls in his chief of police and says to him: 

“How does it come you're lettin’ these Children of Israel get so 
chesty? You been lettin’ ’em eat flesh-pots against my orders, instead 
of roots and yarbs and vegetation. How am I a-gonna get my peery- 
mids and sepulchers built if that bunch walks out on me? What’s 
the use of bein’ a Pharaoh if you got to take back talk from that 
whole Beegat tribe? Who’s runnin’ Egypt, anyhow—them Beegat 
tribes, or me?’ 

“Well, your Majesty,’ says the chief of police, ‘I’ll tell you who 
comes pretty near runnin’ Egypt. There’s a young feller by the name 
of Moses comes pretty near runnin’ Egypt.’ 

“Moses? Moses?’ says King Pharaoh. ‘Where have I heard that 
name before?’ 

“*Around the palace, more’n likely,’ says the chief of police. 

“*VYou don’t mean that young feller my sister picked out of the 
bulrushes when Dad was Pharaoh and I was the Prince of Wales, do 
you?’ says the king. 

““The same,’ says the chief of police. 

“*What do people say about that bird?’ says King Pharaoh, cuttin’ 
a look out of the corner of his eye at the chief of police. 

4 ‘Just for the sake of argument,’ says the chief, ‘I’d rather not say.’ 

. ‘Spill it,’ says the king, ‘or I’ll nick your bean.’ 

‘Well, your Majesty,’ says the chief, ‘Egypt is no exception to the 
Tule that there’s gossip everywheres. There has always been a good 
deal of talk about that bulrush story ever since the princess first pulled 


it. Nobody doubts she found him there, but the question is, who put 


~ him there? Naturally, the gossip wouldn’t (Continued on page 100) 




































































G,"Elvira Semple staggered down 
the aisle. *I ama sinful woman,’ 
che cried out. ‘I must confess.’ 
















G.‘‘Leave my sister's pension! 
But you cannot have quarreled 
with Frieda!’’ cried Herr Weber. 


The Story So Far: 


HEN Alphonse de Rothberg, millionaire and ex-roué, 
WV eesiced to let Doctor Artz operate on him to restore his 

youth, he was motivated by an infatuation for Pauline 
Iselle, the girl he was backing for grand opera by paying for her 
studies in Zurich under Marakoff. But Artz too, who had a bad 
reputation for all that he was a clever surgeon, also had his eyes 
on Pauline. 

Artz was a born intriguer. And he liked to experiment on 
human beings. He had restored a horrible kind of youthfulness 
to many old people. He wanted now to experiment on Naomi 
Vyvyan, Pauline’s kind-hearted, homely old-maid guardian, and 
for that reason subtly led Miss Vyvyan to fall in love with young 
Carl Fiigler, and then to become insanely jealous of Pauline, 
with whom Carl was in love. Artz also wanted to experiment on 
Marakoff by restoring his wonderful voice, which had been 
ruined during the Russian Revolution. 

And Marakoff, in order that he might protect Pauline, de- 
liberately played Artz’ game. When Rothberg, fearful of losing 
Pauline to Carl, determined to take her away to Milan, Marakoft 
decided to set her free of the old man. He would give Pauline 
lessons for nothing, and he would pay her living expenses in 
Zurich. But the latter he could do only if he once more earned 
a large income by singing. 

So he agreed to let Artz try to restore his voice—provided only 
that Artz would fail deliberately in the operation to restore 


Rothberg’s “youth.” Artz was torn between fear of Rothberg - 


_and desire for the fame Marakoff could bring him. But he finally 
consented to Marakoff’s plan. 
———— Pauline became the victim of a terrible scene at 
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her pension. She had un- 
consciously aroused the 
jealousy of the Contessa di 
San Miniato, one of Artz’ 
evil-living patients; and when the Countess’ latest young 
man, Prince Khalil Ibrahim, began to make love to Pauline, 
the Countess staged a hysterical melodrama for the benefit 
of the pension boarders. Perhaps the thing was engineered 
by Artz. He had devious ways of getting Pauline under 


his influence. 
lishment on the following morning carving in wood 
4%. the fierce profile of the Nietzsche of “Ecce Homo,” 
when the faint melodious sound of a bell indicated that some 
visitor had opened the outer door. 

He went on meticulously with his work, bending his slight 
frame over it in the light from the window behind him. His mind 
was wholly concentrated on Nietzsche. That ferocious face, the 
outstanding vein on the left temple, the upspringing hair—de- 
fiance even in the hair, defiance of the opinions of the herd, de- 
fiance of the assaults of life, defiance of pain! What a man! 

Herr Weber was wonderfully gentle, was emotional and im- 
mersed in the worship of beauty and in attempts to create beauty, 
but something in him groveled at the feet of the blazing philoso- 
pher, whose aphorisms cut like finely tempered steel, and who 
was lonely in light-giving. 

“We must dominate!” he murmured over his carving. “Yes. 
We must never give in. We are here to resist and to conquer.” 

“Herr Weber! Can I speak to you, please?” 

“Mademoiselle Pauline!” _ 

Carefully he laid down the wooden plaque on which was appear- 
ing the profile of Nietzsche, got up and went to where Pauline was 
standing in the midst of old furniture, pictures, picture-frames, 
statuettes, vases, the crowded rummage of treasures to which 
Herr Weber was perpetually adding. 

“What is the matter?” he added, taking one of her hands in his 
thin-fingered hand. His shining imaginative eyes examined her 
softly. 

“T want to tell you. I feel I must tell you. I shall have to 
leave the pension.” 

“Leave my sister! Leave Frieda! 
quarreled with Frieda!” 

“Tt isn’t your sister. She has always been very kind to me. 
But such a dreadful thing happened last night.” 

And then she told him about the episode of Khalil Ibrahim and 
the Contessa, and how the whole of the pension knew, had in- 
deed practically been witness of the horror. 

“She screamed. I thought she would never stop screaming. 
Doctor Artz took her away to her room. But she struggled. 
Oh, Herr Weber, I never saw anything like that before. And 
everyone blames me.” 

“Everyone? Does my sister—does Frieda blame you?” 

“No, she doesn’t. But all the people in the pension take the 
Contessa’s part. They think—they think that—but I never 
wanted the Prince to like me. I never tried to make him bother 


“Gano 


ERR WEBER, the brother of Madame Miiller, was 
sitting in the midst of the ordered chaos of his estab- 
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about me. I am here for singing. 
I came here to learn how to sing for 

. I have no time—the Contessa 
js different. She has nothing to do. 
And she is quite different from me. 
I know she is the Prince’s friend. 
But what has that to do with me? 

“And I had no idea that he ought 
to have been dining with her. He 
didn’t tell me. Everyone in the 

ion seems to have known but 
me. But I didn’t know. And now 
they are saying horrible things about 
me. And besides—the Prince—I 
must leave. I can’t stay there now.” 

“The Prince—you say?”’ said Herr 
Weber, very gently. 

“The Prince seems half mad. He 
—I don’t want him to come after 
me. I don’t want to see any more 
of him. I’m afraid of him. Why 
can’t people leave me alone?” 

Herr Weber smiled and moved his 
studious head. “‘And why cannot I 
leave good pictures, old furniture, 
all these things of value alone? 
People do not leave you alone be- 
cause you are rare, Mademoiselle.” 
He wed her the plaque of 
Nietzsche. ‘Look at that, Made- 
moiselle. What do you see?’’ 

“Strength,”’ said Pauline, after an 
instant of contemplation. ‘That 
man—who is it?”’ 

“Nietzsche.” 

“He was strong.” 

“Yes. He said ‘Yea’ to life.” She looked at him inquiringly. 
“That is, he accepted life, all of life that came his way, strongly, 
with a brave ‘yea,’ not with a timid, shrinking, whimpering ‘nay.’ 
What you have to do is to say ‘yea’ to what has happened at the 


“But how am I to do that?” 

“You say you have done nothing wrong.” 

“No, nothing.” 

“Then why must you leave the pension? Is that saying ‘yea’?” 

“But the Contessa——” 

“Let her leave, let Prince Ibrahim leave, if they like to. But 
why must you leave? Does Frieda wish it?” 

“Madame Miiller knows that I had nothing to do with the 
Prince’s staying away from the Contessa’s dinner. She does not 

me. But—the Contessa is important, and she has the best 

Tooms, And then Khalil Ibrahim is a prince, they say.” 

‘Has Frieda asked you to leave?” said Herr Weber sternly. 

“Oh, no! But I don’t want to do anything that——” 

I shall speak to her. Now look well at that!” He held up 
before her the carving of Nietzsche. “Go back, stay on in the 
pension, say ‘yea’ to whatever those silly, ignorant people choose 
tosay or do. Hold your head high. Show you are something— 

a singer.” He took both her hands. “Do you know, 
wemoiselle Pauline, that you have in you the power to say 
‘yea’? I feel it. Do not you?” 
_ I think perhaps I do. But only when it is something to do 
with my singing.” 

Take this, then, as the beginning of your singer’s career. 
Defy! You will surely have much to go through as a public 
singer. All artists must fight. Better begin in good time. You 
must not run away. I shall see Frieda today.” 

auline returned to the pension seized with a new intention, 

Mtention to say “yea’’ to life. 
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G.‘‘Such a dreadful thing 
has happened. And everyone 
blames me,'’ said Pauline. 


THEON 
Dneag 


But the situation she had to face was a difficult one. Madame 
Miiller was greatly troubled by it and could not conceal her 
trouble from Pauline. The Contessa had recovered from her 
seizure of the night before, had demanded an interview with 
Madame Miiller, and had delivered an ultimatum. Either Miss 
Iselle must be “put out” of the pension or she, the Contessa, 
would leave it at once. 

Madame Miiller endeavored to temporize. As carefully as 
she could she tried to place the blame for what had happened on 
the shoulders of Prince Khalil Ibrahim. But the Contessa in- 
dignantly refused to admit that the Prince was in fault. Ap- 
parently she had completely forgotten her own attack on the 
Prince the night before, her complete ignoring of Pauline. She 
defended Khalil with as much determination as a woman of the 
streets shows in defending her “man.” He had been forced into 
what he had done by the shameless girl who had already made 
herself the talk of all Zurich with young Carl Fiigler. 

Madame Miiller begged for a little time to think the matter 
over. 

After leaving the Contessa she went to Pauline, who had re- 
turned from her visit to Herr Weber. Perhaps Madame Miiller 
hoped that Pauline would say that after the scandal of 7 










72 
previous night she preferred to leave the pension. But she found 
Pauline unusually self-possessed, and so confident in her own 
freedom from fault that there seemed really no opening for even 
a hint that the girl’s departure would help to make things easier. 
Herr Weber’s words had indeed borne fruit. Pauline was re- 
solved to say her first absolutely definite “yea” to life. 

Madame Miiller was baffled. 

For her the situation was becoming critical, for all her boarders, 
with the exception of the three young students, were on the 
Contessa’s side and against Pauline. 

She put on her hat with the intention of seeking advice from 
her brother, but on her way. to him she saw Pauline’s. former 
chaperon, Miss Vyvyan. 

“Mademoiselle Vyvyan!’’ called Madame Miiller. 

Miss Vyvyan stopped and looked round. ‘Madame Miller! 
How are you? But what’s the matter?” 

‘Ay most dreadful thing has happened at the pension.” 

Miss Vyvyan stopped in the road. “Has Pauline anything 
to do with it?” 

“Yes, yes, she has. It all happened because of her!” 

Miss Vyvyan put out a hand and clasped Madame Miiller’s 
wrist with it tightly. ‘Carl—Herr Fiigler! Has he anything to 
do with it?” 

“No, of course not. Why should he have? He does not live in 
the pension.” 

Miss Vyvyan’s hand unclasped from the wrist. “Then what 
is it?” 

Hastily Madame Miiller related the dreadful happening. 

“And now what can I do?” she said in conclusion. “I am not 
blaming Pauline. Prince Khalil brought it about. He has fallen 
in love with Pauline, of course. You mentioned Carl Fiigler just 
now. I am sure he is in love with her, too. But you see my 
position. The Contessa is a very valuable boarder for me. Then 
the young man is a royal prince. 

‘(Cf course that pleases my boarders. You can understand that.” 

‘What do you 
want me to do?” 

‘“‘You brought 
Mademoiselle out 
here. You are her 
guardian.” 

“No, I’m not!”’ 

“Her chaperon, 
then. I thought it 
would be wise under 
the circumstances if 
Pauline were to go 
back to you. If you 
again took charge of 
her, nobody. could 
say anything.” 

“No, I can’t! It’s 
quite impossible.” 

“But why? Why 
shouldn’t Pauline go 
back to the Eden, 
join you there?” 

“FT am leaving the 
Eden.” 

‘*Leaving the 
Eden? Are you go- 
ing away from 


QI will give the Herr 


Dr. 


Miss Vyvyan walked away quickly. Madame Miller looked 
after her for a moment. 

“Doctor Artz again!”’ she murmured. 

She got no consolation from her brother. Gentle though 
usually was, he could be inflexible. And as he was totally 
worldly he could seldom, or never, see any necessity for 
promise. He did not tell his sister that Pauline had cons 
him. He listened to her narrative of events at the pension 
then calmly pronounced his judgment. 

Miss Iselle, of course, must stay.. The Contessa and 
Khalil must go if they would. In any event the Egyptian must 
be got rid of. He was a danger to the girl. Miss Iselle being 
innocent in the affair, she must. be defended against cal 

“But my boarders!” said poor Madame Miiller. 

“Do not fear, Frieda!. They will stay with you.” Your 
are too reasonable and your cooking is much too good for 
to leave you because of the vagaries of a jealous woman 
dangerous by Doctor Artz.” ‘4 

“Then 


Artz 


Z 
. 


PP ise Artz!” said Madame Miller, startled. 
ink——” 

“T think that man is a pest,” said Herr Weber with uny 
animation, almost amounting to temper. “Go home and dot 
right thing. Be kind to. Mademoiselle Pauline. Your bos 
will not leave you.” 

“The Contessa and Prince Khalil will.” 

“Let them. You will be better without them. They are dirty 


people.” 


ADAME MULLER obeyed her brother; with some reluc 
but she obeyed him. She informed the Contessa with very 
great regret that she could not think of turning Miss Iselle out of 
her pension, and that she was obliged to ask his Highness, Prine 
Khalil, to find other quarters. 

That same day the Contessa departed. But Khalil Ib 
refused to leave, and eventually Madame Miiller was obliged 
send for her brother. i 

Herr Weber had an interview with “the Prince” in pri 
Nobody ever knew what happened during it. But when 
Weber came out of the room he said to his sister: 

“The Egyptian is going.” 

“How have you managed to make him go, Alfred?” 

“Never mind, Frieda. I may not have made him see right, 
but I have made him see necessity.” 

By nightfall the pension was bereft of its two grandees, 
Pauline was cut by everyone except the three students. — 

But she tried to hold her fair head high. Was she not say 
her first definite “‘yea” to life? : 

Marakoff kept his promise to Doctor Artz. He had becon 
one of Doctor Artz’ ever-increasing numb 
of patients, followed his directions fai 
and underwent the mysterious pigfires 
out knowing what substances were 
introduced into his body. 

The understanding between them was 
when Marakoff was given back his vi 
and with it his power of earning large s 
of money, he would pay the doctor his 
Meanwhile Marakoff was under an obligatio 
to Doctor Artz. He was in his hands as 
patient. He was also in his hands as” 
debtor. But Doctor Artz was very 4 
with him in the latter capacity. 


Zurich?” 
‘‘Hardly that! 
But I haven’t been 


Doktor the message, 
Monsieur Rothberg,” 


said the servant. 


“The advertisement to me, when your 
is restored to you through me, will be so 


_he said, “that the money question won’t bel | 


very well lately, and 
I am going into a clinique.” 

“Really. But you don’t 
look ill. I was thinking how 
unusually vital and active 
you were looking.” 

“T have to undergo a slight 
operation.” 

Madame Miller’s intelligent eyes became suddenly intent. 
“‘Not—not in Doctor Artz’ clinique?” she asked. 

“Yes, in Doctor Artz’ clinique.” 

Madame Miller was silent. 

“So you see,” said Miss Vyvyan, “it’s quite impossible for me 
to take back Pauline at present. I shan’t be at the Eden.” 
Madame Miller said nothing. ‘“Otherwise—perhaps—but I 
really don’t know. Good-by, Madame Miiller.” 

“Good -by, Mademoiselle.” 


importance. But all the same, when you 
in a position to pay I shall ask you to pay.” : 

“Of course I will pay you,” said Marakoff. “If I get back a 
voice I can make another fortune.” “ 

“But remember!” said Doctor Artz emphatically. “No expete 
ments with the voice until I give permission. You can live it 
hope. But time is necessary for attainment of our end. Exper 
ments—I forbid them.” oA 

Marakoff was not accustomed to obedience. But with Doctor 
Artz now he was strangely submissive. 

He hoped so much from Artz. 

“Do not forget, Marakoff,” Artz had said more than once, 
“that on account of you I have lost a great chance of publicity. — 
And not that alone! No! I shall make a great enemy on your 
account. An uncured patient is always the secret enemy of 
doctor in whom he has believed and who has betrayed his 
For you I have failed in my duty, in my trust, as a doctor 





‘You have tricked me," said Rothberg in a passionate voice. ‘‘Now, Artz, make no mistake. 


I shall withdraw the allowance I make 


Rothberg. He is a passionate, a vindictive man. , When he finds 
it out, he will hate me, he will revile me.”’ 

“When will he know?” asked Marakoff. 

“Very soon. Too soon!” said Doctor Artz very gravely. 

Marakoff received at that moment a strange impression. For 
the first time since he had known him he had the feeling that in 
certain circumstances Artz might feel fear. 

matters were when in December Rothberg, after a stay in the 

South of Italy to convalesce after his slight operation, and to test 
Tesults, returned to Zurich. 


iss Iselle and she will have to leave Zurich.” 


He had not written to Artz while away. He returned without 
letting Artz know he was coming. But no sooner was he again in 
his rooms at the Baur-au-Lac than he looked up Artz’ number in 
the telephone book and then rang up the house in Kreuzbiihl 
Strasse. 

Artz’ footman answered the telephone, and in reply to the 
dry and rasping inquiries of Rothberg said his master was out. 

“Where is he?” came through the telephone. 

“The Herr Doktor has gone out to see patients at the clinique,” 
said the footman. s 
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“Ring me up at the Baur-au-Lac directly he returns—directly!” 
said the dry voice imperatively. “Monsieur de Rothberg—Al- 
phonse de Rothberg. Have you got it?” 

“Yes, sir. Monsieur Alphonse de Rothberg at the Baur-au-Lac 
Hotel.” 

“T wish to know directly the doctor is back. I shall not leave 
the hotel.” 

“T will give the message, Monsieur.” 

Doctor Artz came in only when darkness had fallen. 

The footman heard the motor and opened the front door. 
Artz came up under the portico wrapped in a big sable coat. 

“What is it?’’ said Artz, directly he looked at the footman. 

“There has been a telephone message for you, Herr Doktor.” 

Artz stood still in the lighted hall. “Who telephoned?” 

“Monsieur Alphonse de Rothberg from the Baur-au-Lac Hotel, 
‘Herr Doktor.” 

“Ah!” The word sounded heavy and deep in Artz’ throat. 


FTER a pause Artz opened his coat and flung back the two 
A sable-lined wings of it. 

“What was the message?” 

“Monsieur de Rothberg wanted you to ring him up directly 
you returned, Herr Doktor. Hesaid he would not leave the hotel. 
He specially wished you to ring directly. 

“Ah!” said Artz again. And his small black eyes went to the 
telephone which was in the hall and close to where he was stand- 
ing. After an instant of silence he added, “Take my coat, 
Heinrich.” 

The footman drew off the heavy coat-and moved to carry it 
away. 

“Tt is my evening with the quartet,” said Artz. 

“Yés, Herr Doktor.” 

Artz looked at his watch. 

At that moment the telephone bell rang. 

Doctor Artz started violently. The footman went to take down 
the receiver. 

“Hallo—ja?”’ 

Artz slipped over to him with soft-footed swiftness. 
say I am here,” he whispered. “I——” 

“No, Monsieur! The Herr Doktor has not come back yet 

. . | expect him at any time, Monsieur . . .” 

“Tell him you know I am engaged this evening,” whispered 
Artz. 

The footman nodded his fair pomaded head. 

“The Herr Doktor is engaged early this evening, Monsieur. 
He has his music . . . The quartet, Monsieur. The quartet. 
At 

“Do not say where I shall be, you fool!’ whispered Artz 
angrily. 

“T do not know where he will be playing, Monsieur. But I 
know the Herr Doktor will be out the whole evening—until very 
late, Monsieur.” 

The footman listened. His eyes went to his master—he 
listened. 

‘What is it?’’ whispered Artz. 

The footman took his lips from the receiver. 

“The gentleman says he is coming here to wait till you return. 


‘Not much time now. I cannot——” 


“Do not 





He must see you before you go out again. What am I to say, 


Herr Doktor?” 

Artz frowned. Then his face set firmly, like the face of one who 
has taken a strong resolution. 

“Say that directly I come in you will ask me to go to the Baur- 
au-Lac and you are sure I shall go.” 

The footman repeated the message. ‘‘Verv well, Monsieur. 
But—would it not be better if the Herr Doktor——” 

“What is it?” whispered Artz. 

“The gentleman insists on coming here. He says he is starting 
now, at once.” 

“Then I 

“Very well, Monsieur! But really, Monsieur, I——’”’ 

The footman put the receiver back and shrugged his broad 
shoulders. 

“The gentleman has rung off, Herr Doktor.” 

“And he is coming here?” 

“Yes, Herr Doktor.” 

“Give me my coat, Heinrich.” 

The footman went to fetch Artz’ coat. 





He brought it. Artz 


stretched his long arms behind him and the footman helped him 
into the coat. 

“My hat!” 

“Here it is, Herr Doktor.’ 

Still frowning, Artz went towards the front door. 














Wr. Artz 
aot when the gentleman comes,” said the footman, “what 
“He can wait!” said Artz brutally. “If he waits all night I 
do not care. Get me my violin and my music case. They are 
on the table in the music-room. Quick!” 

The weekly quartet evenings of which Doktor Artz was so 
passionately fond were usually brought to an end punctually at 
eleven o’clock. 

Doctor Artz was often the first to give the signal for b 
up. But at the house of Herr Friedleben that night he wag 
extraordinarily conversational. When eleven o’clock struck he 
had still much to say. 

The clocks of Zurich sounded midnight while still the ardent 
musicians were loudly talking, and Herr Pfeiffer, the first violin, 
exclaimed: “Twelve o’clock! My wife will think—what will she 
not think?” He got up. “I must go. You are such a devil to 
talk tonight, Artz. Never have I heard you so full of talk. And 
you who never forget the hour!’ 

“And who did not forget the hour tonight either!’’ said Artz 
to himself grimly, as he woke up his chauffeur and got into his car, 

He sat back and stared out of the window. This part of the 
city looked deserted. The big houses showed no lights, the roads 
no passers-by. Zurich was sleeping. And Rothberg was surely 
sleeping, too, or preparing to sleep in his apartment at the 

aur-au- 

That night Artz had now secured. But tomorrow would come 
swiftly. And then? 

At any rate hé had the night. 
perhaps he would devise—invent—arrange—— 

The motor-car stopped before his door, between the two lamps. 


As Artz got out he stared at his house like one asking a question. — 


He had a latch-key and had put his hand into his pocket to get 
it when the front door was opened by Heinrich. 

“Why have you stayed up?”’ said Artz. ‘You know that——” 

“That gentleman from the Baur-au-Lac is still here, Herr 
Doktor, waiting for you.” 


Artz took Heinrich by the arm and gripped him with such_ 


savage force that he tried to get away. 
oo" Doktor! Herr Doktor!’’ he stammered. Artz let him 


You fool! What do you mean by letting him stay? How 
dare you let anyone stay on in my house till after midnight with- 
out my permission?” 

“But the gentleman would not go, Herr Doktor. I tried to——” 

‘Where is he?” 

The footman pointed in the direction of the drawing-room door, 

Artz turned away, took two or three steps, stood still with his 
back to the footman, then walked slowly down the hall to the 


noida door, opened it and went in. The footman heard A 


“Welcome back to our Zurich, Monsieur Alphonse!” 
Then the door closed behind him. 


That was something. And : 





A ARTZ came into the drawing-room Rothberg, who had been ; 


sitting in the corner of a large sofa under two pretty pastels 


of women, got up slowly. He was d in a 


face was pale as parchment. 
looked livid. There was a sort of sick fury in his eyes, an ex- 


pression that suggested anger gone sick because of its own £ 


futility. 
of Artz and said: 


loose gray 
traveling suit, in which his body looked meager. His unwrinkled 
The two scars close to his ears — 


Without holding out his hand or any greeting he stood in front — 


“Artz, you are a liar, a cheat, a charlatan. Your science is 


only a pretense. You know no more than any little doctor in a 


country village knows. You are a pompous bulging sham. You 


money you suck out of your patients. Your experiments—your “ 
discoveries—your marvelous new treatments—there is nothing in ~ 


them. They mean nothing. They lead nowhere. Nothing at 


all happens because of them except this, that you get money 


through them. As to your operations’ for a moment the meaget — 


body in the loose gray suit shook violently—“how dare you per- 
form useless operations? How dare you make me submit to—" 
The little body was still again. 


Rothberg turned away abruptly, walked down the big room * 
with his hands behind him and his almost bald head thrust for: — 
ward, turned and came back. His eyes were now staring straight ~ 


before him and looked like the eyes of a man quite alone in fury, 
taging in solitude because of some hideous affront or deadly 
wrong. He passed Artz without looking at him or seeming t¢ 
know he was there, turned and once 


(Continued on page 1 
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are a miserable money-maker who gives nothing in return for the © 
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_ YES and ears and nose, hair and lips \ \ S 
And and even toes. Such, described in \\ > 

glamorous detail, was the stuff hero- ‘\ 
mps. ines were once made of. But nowa- ‘ 
tion. days one word suffices. Either a girl has “It” ( 
o get —or she hasn’t. And if she hasn’t, the best 


she can hope for is to achieve a philosophy of 
le sorts. As Ann Randolph, with absolutely no 


Herr “It,” had achieved her philosophy; this being, 
basically, that life was not going to hand her 
such anything, even on a pewter platter, and that 
3 what she got from life she’d have to work for. 
him In brief, where other girls—such as Ann’s 
younger sister Marge, for instance—used their 
How eyes or their dimples to subjugate the male, Ann used whatever 
with- substitute suggested itself to her as most productive of results. 


Even her elbows, if necessary. The way she used them th‘s night 
i in late December as she worked her way through the crowded 
street-car as it neared her stop. 







door. “Pardon!” she suggested to the bulky specimen of so-called 
h his’ manhood who stood blocking her progress. 
o the _ Her voice was not the voice of a siren. It was crisp, efficient. 
heard | Amn wos crisp, efficient. But it failed to penetrate as—well, as 
 #@ Marge’s murmured coo would have. Yet Ann was not without 
resource. She brought an elbow into play. 
“Whoof!” grunted the target of its thrust. 

He glared at her. If it had been Marge, Marge would 
been have flirted an incorrigible eyelid at him and he would have 
astels smiled. 
gray Ann, however, was not Marge. He did not smile. 
nkled. _ “Ann,” was the way her mother put it, “is so sensible. Men 
ears @ Just don’t interest her. She’s not that sort.” 

n ex To which Ann retorted—but only to herself: “And that’s 
own what I call a kind and considerate way of putting it. Anybody 
tle would say I’m not the sort that interests men.” 
front Yet it was true that men didn’t interest her a whole lot. At 
least - ag men as Marge was forever bringing home. Marge 
nce is was “ Bes 
ian A flame for masculine moths, Marge. But not Ann. 

You — Ann had her health, a sense of humor and a darned good job. 
or the le Was private secretary to Samuel Benton, a patent lawyer who 
-your jm ‘Penthalf his time in Boston and the rest in Washington. He had 
ing in two sets of grandchildren, a full beard and hair in his ears. 
ngat ff, ‘l, he had told Ann testily, when she applied for the position, 
noney fm it be forever breaking in new secretaries. If you’re just 
eaget xing the position as a stop-gap until you get married ———” 

1 per “I,” Ann had broken in, “have nice regular teeth and am 
Mi awfully good to my mother.’’ 

He had stared at her all but open-mouthed. “Nice teeth— 
room jm %%dto your mother?” he had echoed uncertainly. 
st for; inn had disciplined an impulse to grin. She had wanted the 
raight jm Psitionawfully. They’d get along together, she knew. 

. fury, : men made Ann feel that way. They warmed to her 
leadly - Street-car conductors with six children, fat old police- 
ing te men. Such men, in short, as Pascale, the bootblack, who came to 
¢ 119) the office and who told her that Tony, his oldest boy, was winning 









By Royal Brown 






ry, ‘What do you know about 
yourself, Ann?’’ Tommy asked. ‘‘You don't 
even know your nose should be powdered.”’ 


prizes at Boston Latin and would go to college and be a great 
lawyer some day. 

They interested her, responded to her interest. Oh yes, she had 
felt she was going to get the job. 

’ “Exactly the sort of girl,”’ she had explained coolly to Samuel 
Benton, “that any sensible man would know would make a much 
better wife than some fluffy little thing that coos and makes eyes 
at him. But then—a man is never sensible when he falls in love.” 

He had chuckled at that. He was over seventy and he looked 
like a moth-eaten Jove. In his dim incredible past, as she was to 
learn, he had stroked a college crew; now his predominating 
interest was in the first editions he collected. 

“You’re not as bad as all that,’”’ he had assured her. 

Nor was she, as far as eyes and ears and nose, hair and lips and 
even toes were concerned. Her eyes were clear and direct, 
matching in tone the not uncolorful brown of her hair. Her nose 
was straight, her lips not so bad. As for her toes, they, shod in 
trim pumps, must have been delectable, for at least they were the 
terminals of the loveliest legs imaginable. 


VEN Marge conceded Ann that. “I wish I had your legs,” she 
had assured Ann, more than once. 

Nevertheless, it was Marge who got the men. She wasn’t so 
amazingly pretty in some ways and she was definitely spoilt and 
selfish. Yet she got them just the same. 

“She just can’t help attracting men,” was the way her mother 
phrased it. Mothers will boast that way. Especially to mothers 
of less fortunate daughters. 

“Tsn’t it strange that Ann is so different?”’ some of the latter 
would suggest, sweetly. 

But Mrs. Randolph was not to be squelched. 

“Oh, of course, Ann could have men too if she wanted them,” 
she would reply loftily. ‘But she’s all for business. And she has 
such a very important position—in charge of the office all the 
time Mr. Benton is away, you see: He simply adores her. Why, 
he gave her a hundred dollars for Christmas.” 

And well Samuel Benton might! Ann not only attended to = 
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office routine but picked out presents for his grandchildren, 
registered swift if. not always sincere admiration for his follies in 
first editions, and saw to it that he went to the barber’s when he 
should. At such times she felt like a mother to him. 

The hundred dollars had been a complete surprise to her. The 
first Christmas he had given her a book, the second two books. 

“This year,” Ann had thought, “it will be three books. If we 
stick together long enough I may work up to a Christmas where 
I’ll get a full set of Dickens or something like that.” 

On the other hand, he might close his one-man office and retire 
any time. Ann knew that, but it was no use worrying. She 
would get another job presumably, and she hoped it would be 
as good as the one she now 
had. She was not so sure 
of that, however. Samuel 
Benton was a liberal man, as 
employers went; he had 
started her at twenty-five 
a week when she was twenty- 
two; now, at twenty-five, 
he was paying her forty. 

This Ann never to‘d any- 
body at home. There was 
areason. Andrew Randolph, 
her father, gray and nearing 
fifty, was a sublimated head 
broker who received eight- 
een hundred a year. A pa- 
thetic, almost tragic figure 
in a way. 

“He wouldn’t say a word 
—but he’d feel like more 
of a total loss than ever 
if he knew I was getting 
more than he is,” Ann 
thought. 

The only thing to do, 
of course, was to pretend 
that thirty dollars a week 
could contrive all the mira- 
cles forty can be stretched 
to. Some girls are that 
way, even these days. : 

Marge worked too, but: ‘S . 
“Goodness gracious,” she we 
had protested, answering 
her mother’s suggestion that 
she might contribute some- 
thing for household expenses, 
the way Ann did. “I’ve 
got to have clothes and 
lunches and some spending- 
money, haven’t I? Of course 
I want to help and the 
minute I get a decent sal- 
ary e 

But then, Marge was 
younger. Exactly eighteen 
months younger than Ann. 
Not so much in time but it 
had made a big difference in 
Ann’s life, even if she never 
had realized that. 

The first person ever to think about that was, curiously 
enough, Tommy Adams. Curiously, because, at first glance, he 
was pretty much the sort of youngster that Marge might be 
expected to bring home. A lean, lithe male of twenty-eight 
perhaps, with a swift grin and a perfect peach of a car. 

The peach of a car was standing parked at the curb as Ann 
approached home, this night in late December when she had 
used her elbows to get out of a street-car. “Marge,” she thought, 
as she glimpsed it, “must have a new man on the string.” 

Which was why she didn’t pause to give the roadster even 
a second glance. Instead she ran up the steps toward the front 
door. A moment with her latch-key and she was in the hall. 

The room to the right of the hall, known in Ann’s youth as the 
parlor but now less definite and much more livable in character, 
was lighted and in the doorway stopd Marge. 

“Well,” she announced, “I thought you’d never get here!”’ 

This was surprising. But before Ann could assimilate it, 
Marge had seized her. 

“Wait a minute,” she commanded and, cocking Ann’s hat on 











Absolutely No ‘‘It’’ 


at a different angle, she added, “Why don’t you learn to wear 
your hat at the right tilt?” 

Ann simply stared her amazement. 

“And,” added Marge, “sjou might powder your nose now and 
then. Hold still, dearest——” She produced her compact and 
powdered ‘Ann’s nose. 

“Well, for heaven’s sake!”’ exploded Ann. 
think——”’ 





“What do yoy 


This Marge ignored. “Now,” she commanded, “come in and 


meet the Prince of Wales.’ 
Of course it wasn’t the Prince of Wales. It was just Tommy, 
“This,” announced Marge to him, “is my sister. I’m sorry she 

















































@To Ann the runway seemed miles long. She was % 


has wool stockings on—but she’s the sort that would, you know. 


But—look for yourself.”’ 

To Ann this was all as unintelligible as Greek. 

“How do you do?” said she, very coldly, to Tommy Adams 

Ann disliked him. Just why she could not have said. 

This had nothing to do with the insouciant announcement that 
Marge made at dinner. 

“Oh, he came in for a manicure,’ Marge was explaining, # 
Ann slipped into her place at the table. ‘“He’s something of 


other to do with a big shoe company and he’s on for the shoe show 


that opens next week.’ 


This was addressed to her mother. It was Mrs. Randolph and 


her younger daughter who provided much of the. table-talk. 
Something was forever happening to Marge. She had s 
out, as had Ann, to be a stenographer. She never had beet 


particularly good at it; when her notes proved obscure she 


extemporized and a misspelled word was nothing in her 
Nevertheless, she had no difficulty in securing positions. 
The trouble was that she never held them long. 
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Royal Brown 


“Oh, he got too darned fresh,”’ might be her explanation. Or, 
“He certainly thought he was God’s gift to women—and I told 
him where he got off.” 

Of course an attractive girl like Marge would be persecuted 
that way. But even in the beauty shop to which she had gravi- 
tated she had had troubles. 

“T hate women!”’ she had announced passionately, when that 
position had gone the way of all Marge’s jobs. “Especially 
women who think that they own the earth just because they 
happen to have husbands who have money.” 

Marge’s mother had not liked her present job. “But—manicur- 
ng in a barber shop doesn’t seem—quite nice,” she had protested. 





conscious of misty faces all around her. 


“It’s a swell shop—and so are the tips,’’ Marge had replied 
serenely. 
_ And of course Marge had her own way. She always did. And 
it was, naturally, in the barber shop that she had met Tommy 


“T guess he’s a lot older than he looks,” she went on, at the 
supper table, this December night. ‘“He was in the war, anyway.” 

“Why didn’t you ask him to dinner?” suggested her mother, 
moved as much by curiosity as hospitality. 

“Good Lord—in this dump!’ exclaimed Marge scornfully. 

Her father gave her a curious glance but she never even saw it. 

“Besides,” she added, “he only came to see Ann anyway.” 

Ann and her mother both stared at her, a bit upen-mouthed. 

“Or perhaps’”—Marge paused and grinned—“I should say 
Ann’s legs.” 

“Marge!” protested her mother. “I don’t think that’s nice.” 

“Why not?” asked Marge, too innocently. “Ann has got legs— 
anybody can see them. And they are awfully nice. And he said 
that Boston girls have the worst legs he ever saw. And I knew 
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that mine wouldn’t change his opinion and so I said, ‘You ought 
to see my sister’s.’ ” 

“Marjorie Randolph—you didn’t!” gasped Ann. 

“Don’t be mid-Vic!” counseled Marge. “I’ve always told you 
you have the loveliest legs ever.” 

Andrew Randolph gave a snort of disgust. ‘Nice table-talk!”’ 
he began. “I——” 

“And I dared him to bet a pair of silk stockings that I couldn’t 
~_ it,” Marge went on, unperturbed. “And he took me up 
an ” 

“Is that the way you talk with men who come in to get mani- 
cured?”’ demanded her mother. 

“Why not? There’s something 
about a manicure with a man that 
works just the way a shampoo does 
with a woman. They both tell you 
their life histories and e 

“But to—to discuss your sister’s 
—your sister’s ” The word 
stuck in Mrs. Randolph’s throat. 

“Limbs?” suggested Marge 
sweetly. “Oh, Mother—he was just 
telling what an awful time he was 
having to get manikins to display 
a new line of shoes he’s horribly in- 
terested in. And you see legs—I 
mean limbs, Mother déar—are so 
important.” 

“Did you think,” interrupted Ann 
coldly, “that I’d be interested in be- 
coming a manikin?” 

“No, but he did—until he saw 
you,” explained Marge serenely. 
“He knew in a second then that he 
might just as well try to get Queen 
Mary. But he was a good sport just 
the same. He admitted I’d won my 
bet and——” 

“T should think,” said her mother, 
“you'd be ashamed of yourself.” 

Naturally Marge wasn’t. And 
when the fruits of the bet she had 
won appeared—as they did, 
promptly, the next day—she brought 
them home and exhibited them tri- 
umphantly. 

“The man has taste,” she purred 
contentedly. “Not an inch of any- 
thing but silk. Even the toes.” She 
swiftly slipped out of the stocking 
that sheathed her right leg and 
drew on one of the new ones. 
“Gosh!” she breathed, enchanted. 

She held her leg outstretched be- 
fore her. The stocking—the thought 
was Ann’s—might have been made 
by gathering up fairy cobwebs from 
the grass at dawn and dyeing them 
the color of dead leaves in the 
fall. 

“They must,” was Marge’s re- 
action, “have cost him plenty.” 

_ “Tt doesn’t seem to me,” her 
mee protested, “that any man would give a girl stockings 
u less-——”” 

“Unless his intentions are honorable—or the reverse?” sug- 
a Marge. “Well, I’ll ask him which the next time I see 

“You expect to see him again then?” asked her mother quickly. 

“Well, he’s to be in town and he may need a manicure,” replied 
Marge. And added, cryptically, “Men do, you know.” 

Evidently she quite expected he would. Well, so did Ann. 
Surely Tommy Adams would not have paid his bet so prodigally 
if his interest had not been caught. Nothing that Marge might 
have confided about Tommy Adams’ future activities would 
have surprised her. 

What did surprise her was Tommy’s appearance at her office 
the next morning. At the moment Samuel Benton was in 
rae. He would return the following Tuesday—January 
t x 

“And then,” he had told her when, at Christmas, he had given 
her the surprising gift of a hundred (Continued on page 170) 











IVE me a child’s first seven 
years,” say the wise men, 
“and I will fix its character 
forever.” 

Does that explain Kamla Devi? 

Kamla Devi was born in the Northern Punjab, where the very 
air makes men. Further, her village, because of the vigor of the 

‘Deputy Commissioner Sahib, backing the inexplicable fancies 
of its army-trained Muslim chief, was commonly healthy and 
cleanish. Further still, Hindu though she was, Kamla Devi, 
ugly, wiry, laughing little imp, played all day long with sturdy 
Muslim youngsters under the open sky; so that the strength of 
the Punjab sun and air struck deep, deep down into her body 
and mind. 

“She is like a boy. Her merry heart lightens my days,” said 
her father, often, “wherefore may the gods grant we keep her to 
the very limit of her time!” 

And as often the mother replied: 
mercy so grant it, O Lord of my life.” 

Before Kamla Devi’s second birthday, her father, a prosperous 
Hindu farmer, had arranged her marriage. This in the greater 
haste because the region was not Hindu, but Muslim, making 
families of his caste marriage-circle so far to seek as to involve 
the possible damnation of his soul—a thing bound to occur 
should he fail properly to marry his daughter. For the same 
reason he had been forced to a match inferior in all but caste— 
the one inflexible requirement. 

Then, in profound relief, he had put disturbing facts from him 
and had settled down to the luxury of utterly loving his pet 
while yet he might, giving her all that he could of freedom and 
special indulgence. “I may keep her till her twelfth year,” he 
thought—and would think no further. 

But Kamla Devi was not quite eight years old on the day when 
her childhood ended. 

“The health of her husband requires her. Let her therefore 
forthwith be sent to him,” quoth the messenger, while little Kamla 
Devi, all unconscious, shouted with her playmates in the sun. 

That was the last play-hour of her life. 

“Must it be—and she so wee—such a baby yet!” wailed the 
mother. 

“Peace, fool!’’ growled the farmer. ‘Doth not her lord call? 
Is our daughter to blacken our faces with shame?” 

So followed the farewells—the shrieks and tears of the mother, 
the father’s violent grief, and the long journey south. 

But the use of her clean child-body did not arrest her husband’s 
fate, for all the promise of the ancient code. Within a week he 
lay dead—and Kamla Devi entered upon the life of a widow in a 
Hindu joint-family house. 

Much might be said of the nature and effect of the Hindu 
joint-family system, whereby generations of descent, direct and 
collateral, live under one roof, dominated by the will of the 
eldest member. For Kamla Devi, eight years old, the effect was 
this: To make her the butt and slave of seventeen relatives-in- 
law and in especial of her late husband’s mother. 

“Devil! Monster! Blight-faced spawn of Hell!” the old 
woman would scream. ‘But for your sins my son would yet be 
here in the pride of his manhood! How, but for your crimes in 
a hundred past lives of crime, could such a son die! Curses be 
upon you forever! May your vile body be eaten alive and your 
soul descend into a blind maggot. May——”’ 

Or, when breath failed her, the others took up the effort, till 
no unsayable thing had been left unsaid nor any fantastic evil 
unpictured. With such words they drove her to the dirtiest, most 
tiresome tasks. With such words they salted the scant, hard 
food that makes the Hindu widow’s fare. 

When she would have crept in amongst them to witness from 

ame dark corner their household pleasures, they chased her 
a in unfeigned terror of her “evil eye.” And when, in 
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Yet, as time passed, Kamla Devi not only survived—as mil 


“May the gods in their 


loneliness and misery, exhaustion and in- 
ward revolt, she, child of love, sobbed 
herself to sleep, they awakened her with 


blows, to assign new labors and to rail 


at her ugly face. 


. : : ios a ; 
’ - >] 
lions of Hindu widows, serfs and “sinners” all, survive—but 


somehow maintained the secret freedom of her soul. Somehow, — 
- too, in spite of starvation and drudgery, shed her physical 


chrysalis until, when her twelfth year brought achieved woman- 
hood, only hatred could fail to see the comeliness of her face. 

And then it was that real trouble unfolded; Kishan, her hus- 
band’s eldest brother, perceived her new beauty with the eye of 
desire. According to the local custom of the caste, a deceased 
man’s brother may claim the widow in marriage. And Kishan 
demanded that Kamla Devi become his personal slave and his wife, 

Now Kishan was an evil, dirty, foul old man, broken by 
disease, and Kamla Devi’s very marrow recoiled from the though 
of his touch. Yet the whole family, turning in a pack, hounded 
her to consent. The reproach of widowhood would thus be re- 
moved from her—so they reiterated, hour by hour; and she 
without further expense to their purse, could produce for th 
legitimate children. Hour by hour, night and day, they ha’ 
her, while Kishan pressed his sickening suit. 

“T will throw myself down the well!”’ one day she cried in ope 
revolt, thinking of the Hindu girl-suicide’s most frequent reco 


“Come here!’’ called the mother-in-law from her place beside 


the fire. ‘“Take that!’’ And seizing the child’s hand, she thrust 
it into the boiling rice. “Let that teach you to talk of drownin 
youre, dearly as you’d love to spoil our water and rob us of y 
work! 

“Assuredly you are possessed of a demon. Assuredly | 
Muslim fry you were bred with have rotted your soul, for } 
honest Hindu widow had ever such obstinacy as yours!” the ok 
woman railed on. “As for the escape of death, never dream of 
Are its doors not guarded by our eyes?” 


W™ Kamla Devi knew the truth of the words. Never 

a moment, now that they felt the need of vigilance, co 
she elude their sight. Yet she terribly feared to live, lest in the 
their ceaseless clamor should break down her will, and deliver 
her into the clutch of the unspeakable Kishan. 

Now, her right hand blistered from its plunge in the boi 
pot, she crept back to her-morning’s task of molding cow-d 
cakes and sticking them to dry on the wall around the courty: 
gate. In rows they clung there already, as high as she could 
reach to affix them, hundreds on hundreds of cakes each 
the imprint of her tiny hand. And yet a heap of dung remai 
As in a dream, she worked on. 

Presently through the dream shot jagged words: 

“, . Suttee. In the Golden Age, before the British came, 
our Hindu women were brave and pure of spirit. 
peasant, joyously they gave their lives on their husbands’ 


funeral pyres, passing triumphant through the. fiery portal to- 
another life. But now the British, in their diabolical hatred of — 
us and our ancient culture, have snatched from our women that 


holy privilege. 


“Q Hindu widows, daughters of a thousand sorrows, your de-— 
parted lords and masters in their present state, be that what it — 
may, know full well that they were happier, higher, far, had you 
not neglected the glorious rite. But you, alas! have fallen victim “| 


to our Oppressor. 


“You, once so strong and proud, are now grown soft and poor 
of spirit. No longer have you the courage to serve your lords to 
the end. No longer have you the virtue that, in one splendid act, — 
glorifies and exalts all your lord’s family with surpassing merit 


and fame. The British in their jealousy have debased your souls. 
The Golden Age is past! . . .” . 
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The singsong voice trailed on—the voice of the scholar of the 
household, reading from some political hand-bill. Kamla Devi 
stole a glance that way. Enmeshed by the words, the whole 

y had assembled in the courtyard. But every creature’s eyes 
were fixed on the reader’s lips. For once they had forgotten her! 

Silent as a shadow, Kamla Devi, on her little bare feet, slipped 
out through the courtyard gate. 


Hours passed, filled with hue and cry and searchings. But at 


} on the child reappeared of herself and stood before them all. 


‘ 


‘Thave been to the river. I have duly bathed, in such form 
as the law commands”—the words came not as a child speaks, 
but dully, impersonally, as if from the dead. “Before this sun- 
down I shall be suttee. To the holy gods I have vowed it.” 
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Katherine Mayo with a group of her Indian friends. 


Instinctively the household turned to its head. The old 
woman, tense as a drawn bow, crouched for a moment at gaze; 
then, darting forward, seized hold upon the child, peering down 
into her great dark eyes. Long and fiercely she sought, as one 
who tests the inmost fiber. At last, with a cry of supreme exulta- 
tion she threw her arms aloft. 

“Blessed be this Day of Days, that restores to my son his bride! 
Blessed be this Day of Days, that confers high honor upon all my 
family! Blessed be this Day of Days, that exalts me among all 
women, for a suttee shall be done to the glory of our house!’ 

‘Will the girl hold firm?” asked the younger women, breathless. 

“She will hold firm!” the Old One answered. “Have I not 
read the soul behind her eyes?” . 

At once the whole household gave (Continued on page 175) 
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AVING double-crossed Crummy Mix’s mob, old man 

Kramer was now paying for it. He lay on the floor 

of the back room of his pawn-shop and breathed 

bloody bubbles out and in, in and out. On his body 
there was a bruise or a broken piece of skin for every square 
inch of him, nearly, and his face was an abomination before 
the Lord. For no conceivable reason what- 
soever he had double-crossed them, not 
once only but twice in close succession; 
first in certain involved details having to 
do with a parcel of loot belonging to an 
independent cracksman from Toledo, 
which business they had steered his way 
and on which they were entitled to the 
regular middleman’s commissions; and 


then almost immediately after had fol- Pe 


lowed the matter of those ninety bolts of “” Fee 


silk out of that loft job of theirs over in i 
East Thirteenth Street. And they had ~~ 
found it all out on him, absolute proof ie 
coming sharp on the heels of suspicion. é La 
“Can you ’magine ut?” Crummy’s girl, 
Kittie Steinway, murmured in shocked 
amazement when she heard the news. 
“Can you ’magine ut? That dirty old two- 
timer! And him always such a square 
shooter with everybody up to now. Next 
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thing he’ll be turnin’ stool-pigeon, straight out and out. Naw, 


he wouldn’t dast to do that; they’ve got too much on him. But 
what’s come over him all at once, goin’ sour on the best friends 
he’s got anywheres?”’ 

“T ain’t worryin’ so much about what’s come over him,” 
Crummy answered her. “But I know what’s comin’ to him: 
He’s goin’ to take the cure, that fella.” 

Crummy was good and sore, naturally. 
sore. And the outside worker, who had trusted in them and 
in their sincere reports on the old man’s reputation for straight- 
forward dealings, was sore too: If you couldn’t depend on 
your fence, who, in heaven’s name, could you depend on? 

So Crummy and big Snuffles Gavin, also known as The Mus- 
tard, and the out-of-towner whose name was Bates, alias Baxter, 
constituted themselves a committee of three representing all 
the parties aggrieved, and they went around to his place late 
at night and got him up out of bed and gave him the cure. They 
gave it to him very thoroughly. They certainly took him for 
one of these indoor buggy-rides. But before he was past speak- 
ing, they made him confess. 

His explanation, if you could call it that, was most lame and 
insufficient. He said something just came over him. He was 
sorry and all that, and between his groanings and his beggings, 
swore up and down that he’d never do it again but he said he 
just couldn’t help himself because something just seemed to 
come over him. This sort of talk only made them sorer than 
they were already. They handed him some extra touches on 
that account. 

Before taking their departure the visiting delegation went 
through old man Kramer’s safe. Under pressure he had been 
induced to tell the combination, and while he still was con- 


scious they had taken the precaution of seeing whether he lied. . 


It had been the right combination though, so Crummy, who 
was panting a bit from his exertions, blew gently on his chafed 
knuckles and said: 

“‘We’ve took our pleasure out of this; now let’s go to it and do 
a little real work.” 

They collected what they figured was coming to them—plus 
back interest, plus fines and costs, plus special assessments and 
peneten In other words, they took whatever of worth the safe 
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QI must'a Pin, é 
got about that,” : & 
Crummy said and hauled out the bag of old 
coins. ‘‘Forgot, huh?’’ mimicked Gavin. 
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contained. They took all the currency, all the jewelry, som 
unmounted stones and a few valuable-looking curios. Ther 
was no fear that old Kramer—provided he ever came out of it= 
would go tattling to the cops. 

As a notorious receiver and disposer of stolen goods, his pos 
tion in society, delicately poised and adjusted as it was, on 
half-way ground between professional thieves and the final pur 
chasers of his wares, would not permit of complaint on his patt, 
for then should investigation ensue, too many, himself included, 
would be seriously involved. Besides, they had promised him 
a second and an even more rigorous treatment in case he 
and started babbling. So they were safe enough there and, 
ethically speaking, also were well within their rights. 


= the things in the safe they found a smallish canva 
sack which on being opened yielded a variegated: assortment 
of old and curious-looking coins—mostly copper and silver colli 
but a few gold ones, too—with outlandish blurred markings @ 
them and these, they decided offhand, undoubtedly had bea 
the property originally of some collector of or dealer in sud 
rarities. On the sack, in neat ink marks, they read a date 
sundry privaté ciphers of old Kramer’s private code. . 
examined this writing, Bates, the crook from Toledo, said: 

“Unless he lied to himself, this here shows he got hold of ti 
junk just the day before he got hold of that stuff of mine U* 
he gyped me and you fellas both on. Me, I’m wonderin’ why® 
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ain’t got rid of it before now—stuff like this is dangerous to have 
around; too easy to trace.” 

“’Twon’t be no pipe to trace though once it’s melted down— 
gold in one lump, silver in another, and the rest dumped in a 
manhole or a sewer-gratin’ or somethin’,” said Snuffles Gavin, 
the one known also as The Mustard. “Shovel it back into that 
bag and you bring it along, Crummy, with the rest of what 
you got. I’m already loaded till I look like I got dropsy.” 

The three bestowed upon their persons the last of the pickings 
and turned off the lights and went away, leaving old Kramer 

ing there in the dark. They went over to Avenue A to an 
agreed-on meeting-place where the three remaining members 
of Crummy’s mob awaited them, and here they all sat down 
and proceeded to cut up the proceeds six ways—one share to 
each of the five regulars and one share to the Toledo man, as 
seemed fair, he having been a heavy loser by Kramer’s duplicity. 

Without much wrangling the division had been completed, 
When Gavin asked what had become of that bag of old coins. 

At that Crummy said “Oh!’’ sharply, as though he had just 

‘Temembered. “I must ’a’ forgot about that,” he said- apolo- 

Setically, and hauled it forth from the bottom of a deep side- 
ket of his overcoat. For a matter of fact, he had not forgotten. 
Impulse, coming on him quickly after he felt the drag and 

clink of the heavy lump in his pocket, had influenced him to 

_ keep back this much for his own. 

you must ’a’ forgot it, huh?” mimicked Gavin, right 
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away turning ugly. “So you must ’a’ forgot a thing that 
weighs about three pounds! That’s what you want us to 
believe, huh?” The stuff was dying out in The Mustard, 
he being a hop-head. Before he undertook a job he hit 
the pipe but the jolt was wearing off now and his nerves 
were raw; that’s partly why he had turned so nasty. 

He could have had a jam with Crummy for the asking. 
To protect himself, Crummy had to make a strong play 
at being indignant. The others immediately were peace- 
makers, speaking soothing sentences. What ‘was the 
good of starting a clem over such a little thing? That 
didn’t get nobody nothing—now did it? 

Their mouths made the questions but their eyes, when 
they flashed them on Crummy’s scowling face and then 
shifted them elsewhere, told what was really in their minds, 
namely, that they shared with The Mustard the belief 
that he had. But they had respect for the qualities of 
Crummy’s leadership. Until this moment, they had had 
, ho doubt touching on his squareness with them. Now 

they had a doubt. They were careful though not to 
put itin words. They strove to avoid putting it in looks— 
all but Gavin. 

Crummy could tell, though; he wasn’t fooled. As the 
only man of the lot who neither used drugs nor smoked 
opium, he felt a quick new-born contempt for all dopes 

whatsoever. For one particular dope he felt 
more than contempt. A rush of hate for 
Gavin, whom heretofore and always he had 
looked upon as a dependable lieutenant, 
mounted in him. 

This, however, was not the moment for 
pressing the issue. Grumbling to cover his 
guilt and his rancor, he settled back into the chair from which he 
had risen, and untied the mouth of the bag and let its contents 
trickle out on the bed, and Dumb Izzy Horowitz, who was sup- 
posed to have expert knowledge in such matters, made a swift 
appraisal of them and gave it as his best opinion that after throw- 
ing aside the baser bits—the coppers and bronzes—as of no ac- 
count, what was left in precious metals might be worth, say, 
three hundred bucks. He wouldn’t guarantee these figures; with 
him it was just a rough guess. 

Still and even so, he would take a chance; he’d give them 
fifty bucks apiece and take the whole pile and maybe he’d come 
out a little bit ahead on the deal and maybe he’d come out a 
little bit behind. Or, to show he was on the level, he’d be glad 
to get fifty bucks for his part and let somebody else take the 
risks. 

Promptly it was agreed that Dumb Izzy should have the spec- 
ulation all to himself. So he scooped up the coins, a handful 
at a time, and to distribute the weight put them in various 
pockets. Thereupon Crummy confiscated the discarded canvas 
sack and used it for enclosing a rather fragile silver-gilt mantel 
ornament which by allotment had fallen to him. 

He took the ornament to his flat and gave it to his girl, Kittie 
Steinway. When he uncovered it he felt something small and 
flat and solid down in the bottom of the bag and shook out an 
exceedingly dilapidated, badly discolored silver coin with dim 
markings on it and bent worn edges, which had somehow been 
overlooked at the conference with his allies. 

He tucked this coin into the fob-pocket of his breeches. He 
could always give it away or throw it away or he might sell it, 
provided some boob attached any special value to it. Or then 
again it might be lucky, who could tell? Maybe he’d keep it 
awhile for a luck-piece and see what it brought him. 

It stayed in his pocket and he forgot about it. Anyhow, he 
had something else to think about. 

He had his quick-growing rage against The Mustard to think 
about. 
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Once a man sets himself to plucking the beams out of some- 
body else’s eye he has his work cut out for him—the beams keep 
multiplying so. On recapitulation, Crummy could think of any 
number of things about The Mustard that he did not care for. 
He remembered friction in the past, disagreements, disputations. 

Looking back on it all, it seemed to him now that this fellow 
had continually questioned his judgments, had forever been 
trying to undermine his authority by doubting the wisdom = 
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his decisions. He gathered up small detached incidents of no 
moment, and wove them together into a fabric and he tasseled 
and finished the pattern with the cankering memory of this one 
particular incident—the one of the night of the split-up over 
on Avenue A. 

To him though that was not an incident. It was a cause and 
a culmination. So far as he, in his present temper, was con- 
cerned it brought to a climax the issue of whether he was or 
was not the head of this mob. 

The rest of the mob was puzzled 
to account for his changed attitude. 
Gavin himself was deeply bewil- 
dered—at first; then rapidly his 
mood changed to one of resentful- 
ness, then to open hostility and open 

efiance. And the three who were 
outside the quarrel found themselves 
being drawn into it. 

Passively and furtively, they be- 
came partisans on the side of Gavin. 
They blamed Crummy for making— 
without just cause, so far as they 
could see—a breach in the line-up. 
A feud within a mob meant the 
breaking-up of the mob; sooner or 
later that was exactly what it meant. 
Theirs had been a very effective 
organization, its members hand- 
picked and fire-tested. 

The upshot was that Crummy de- 
cided no mob was big enough to 
contain him and Gavin at the same 
time. No, that was stating it too 
mildly: This world wasn’t big enough 
to hold the two of them. He dis- 
sembled his purpose though. He 
made friendly overtures and Gavin 
accepted them, and the group of 
five celebrated the restored peace 
with a racket at a road-house on 
Long Island where much smuggled 
Scotch was consumed, and they 
pulled out their gats and shot up 
the place, Wild West fashion, much 
to the discomfort of the proprietor 
and the waiters who didn’t like 
Western fashions. 

Returning to town, the whole 
lot of them were ory-eyed, and at 
parting the lately estranged pair 
exchanged maudlin embraces and 
kissed each other. But Crummy 
_ Was not so maudlin as he let on to 
be. He was stewed all right but his 
brain functioned through the fumes 
so that he still could play a part. 

The next night late, Gavin was 
going into the hallway of a hop- 
joint in Mott Street, which is in 
Chinatown, and right then and 
there, with no eye-witnesses pres- 
ent, he got his and got it full and 
plenty. He was dead as a nit, with 
two bullet holes in him, close to- 
gether, just above where his sus- 
penders forked in the back, when 
the cops came. 

Nobody white or yellow, in this 
building, or in the immediate vicinity, 
would admit even to having heard 
the shots. The detectives talked to the Headquarters reporters 
about “clues” and “leads” but that merely was Central Office 
stuff for publication. Among themselves, the detectives were 
—— to admit that whoever had done it had been pretty slick 
about it. 

The only person held even temporarily in connection with the 
killing was a lone cocaine dope who heard the shooting from 
around the bend and went and gave the alarm by telling a police- 
man on post in Chatham Square. The reward of this informant 
was that the bulls questioned him sharply and took turns at 
browbeating him and locked him up overnight as a suspicious 
character; and then, being altogether disappointed in him, let 


@.Kittie asked Dumb 
Izzy to run out 
to Chicago and 
give ber the low- 
down on Crummy. 
‘Not for mine,”’ 
he said. ‘‘It’s 
hands off for me.”’ 


One or the 30 


him go with what in effect amounted to a few good swift kicks 
Crummy deemed it the part of caution to stick pretty cl 
to his flat the following day. He wasn’t troubled in his mind 
but he would wait a little while before stirring about and see 
what happened, if anything. 
Nothing happened except that, on inside pages, the morni 
papers carried stories averaging about half a column in length 


telling of the killing of Peter Gavin, an “underworld denizen” ” ; 


as one paper called him. He read one of the accounts to Kifti¢ 
professing casual regret for the taking-off of an old associate and 
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philosophically adding that the way things were these times the | 


best a fella could expect was the worst of it; and if Kittie 


any private opinions of her own in the matter of Snuffles’ abrupt 


exit from a troubled sphere, she kept them to herself. 
But in the afternoon something did happen. Kittie had gone 
out to the movies with a girl friend when Crummy had 


er. : 

The caller had telephoned in advance of his coming, sayilg 
ate had news of importance to tell. So Crummy was expect 
ing him. 
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The visitor lost no time in getting to business. ‘About this here 
bumpin’-off last night,” he began. 

“Meanin’?”’ 

“Snuffies Gavin.” 

“Oh, I seen about that in the papers. 

“Tt’s bein’ laid against you.” 

“Who's layin’ it against me?” 

“Not me. Don’t get me wrong on this. 


Well, what about it?” 


But there’s some 


that is. Not the bulls. Least, I ain’t heard it if it’s so. The 
Johnny Greek gang, that’s who.” 

Crummy looked puzzled. A gang was a vastly different thing 
from a mob. There might be ramifications which under given 
conditions would relate one to the other, but in themselves they 
ai radically and, in the main, followed separate avenues of 

vity. : 

“What’s Johnny Greek’s gang, or so far as that goes, any 

gang got to do with an outsider to them gittin’ sneezed 
off?” he asked. 

“Well, seems like he was framin’ it up to go in with them 
account of you and him bein’ in a muss. Hijackin’ ’round like 
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they’re doin’ lately, they needed a nice strong-arm boy that’d 
smelt some gat smoke in his time and was used to it. In fact 
he’d good as joined up with them. That’s the talk, anyhow.” 

“First I knew of it.” 

“All the same, that’s the talk. And besides, Snuffles had a 
half-brother and this lad also lately joined in with Johnny’s 
push. Maybe it give Snuffles the idea. I don’t know.” 

“T never knowed about that part neither.” 

“No? Seems like there’s been several things 
goin’ on that you ain’t been wise to. Anyhow, 
here’s the low-down: They claim you pulled 
that trick off in Mott Street last night. They 
claim there wasn’t nobody else would feel 
called on to do it. They claim that wasn’t no 
way to do—salvin’ up a boy that you been bad 
friends with, and makin’ him think everything 
was Jake again between him and you, and 
then slippin’ him the woiks behind his back— 
wait, I ain’t sayin’ that’s the way it was, I’m 
only just sayin’ that’s the way they say it was. 
They’re sayin’ there can’t no gun go ‘round 
wipin’ out a boy that’s already, as you might 
say, as good as in their outfit, without him 
payin’ the bill for the damages. 

“Crummy, I’m friendly and I’m tellin’ you: 
They’re out to fix your clock so it’ll quit tickin’. 
You can’t look for no backin’ frum your own 
mob, neither. You ain’t seen none of ’em to- 
day, huh? Well, they’re sore. They maybe 
ain’t goin’ ’round sayin’ what they think, but 
they’re thinkin’ all right and they ain’t thinkin’ 
your way. Never mind how I knoyw, but I 
know. You’re throwed out on your own in this 
jam and the percentages is all runnin’ against 
you. I’m takin’ a chance meself comin’ in 
broad daylight like this and tippin’ you off . . . 

“Crummy, you ain’t got no time to be playin’ 
*round. Comin’ here, I seen that half-brother 
of his hangin’ ’round down there at the corner 
of this block. What’s he doin’ over here in 
this part of town away off his beat? I'll leave 
you have one guess.” The informer spread 
out his hands palms uppermost. ‘‘There’s the 
layout, pal, take it or leave it.” 

“What would you do?” 

“Me, I’d blow. Yes sir, I’d lam out of this 
burg tonight. I wouldn’t let tomorrow mornin’ 
find me within a hund’ed miles—yes, nor five 
hund’ed miles—of here.” 

“That’d make it look sort of bad with the 
bulls in case they got any foolish notions about 
tryin’ to tie me in with this job—me blowin’, 
I mean.” 

“Tt’d look worse, wouldn’t it, you goin’ for a 
free ride in the meat wagon to the Morgue?” 

“T guess I'll get out of town for a while,” 
said Crummy, making his decision. 

“T guess you’te wise,” said the caller. “Any- 
thing else I kin do?” 

“Ves,” 

Crummy gave him some money and sent 
him to a ready-made clothing store in the 
neighborhood for a complete change of ward- 
robe—dark suit, plain cheap overcoat, hat, shoes, 
everything. 


Kittie came home at dusk to find Crummy 
gone. Crummy’s tight-fitting fawn-colored suit 
and his blue shirt with stiff collar to match were 
lying on the floor where he had shed them. On 

the mantelpiece, flat against the mirror, was a note for her. It 
was held in place by a pile of small belongings which he had 


. taken from pockets of the discarded garments—a watch, a silver 


luck-piece, a plated gold penknife hitched to a plated gold key- 
chain, one trinket and another. ysig 

Before completing his disguise for his flight, he had rid him- 
self of whatsoever might be recognizable to anyone acquainted 
with the keepsakes which ordinarily he carried. Only his auto- 
matic was missing from the lot. Of course he wouldn’t stir 
abroad without his automatic. 

By reason of this display Kittie pretty well could figure 
out what was afoot. She stowed (Continued on page 160) 





‘Sir John believes that we have sufficient grounds for an appeal,” said 


won't have it. 


IR JOHN stepped out of his car at the door of a small and 
perfect Georgian house, which stood in a cul-de-sac some- 
where in the city of London. 

It was the office of his solicitor, Mr. Trenny Rice, 
senior partner in that enormous firm, Danby, Mareschal & Cuff. 

“Well, Sir John,” the lawyer greeted him, “how have you 
fared?” 

“No doubt my letter surprised you?” 

“To some extent,” Mr. Rice admitted cautiously. ‘You 
appear to have gathered a great deal of information in a very 
limited space of time,” he went on, “and one or two items 
are of great interest.”” He paused. “It is all exceedingly plausi- 
ble——” He paused. 

“Plausible?” Sir John cried, exasperated by this lack of 
enthusiasm. “It is conclusive.” 

“No,” said the lawyer slowly, “‘no; far from it. It is circum- 
stantial evidence; and you have to remember that we are to set 
it up against a finding that amounts to flagrante delicto.”’ 

“Circumstantial, yes, but how, circumstantial! True, I did 
not discover any person who actually saw the murder committed, 
but I think that certain of my facts are not easily dismissed. 
For example, the cigaret-case, with its telltale smear of blood.” 

He produced it from his pocket; Mr. Rice was not impressed. 

“How do you know it is blood?” he asked. ‘Have you had it 
analyzed?” 

“Of course it is blood,” Sir John rejoined. “What else could it 
be? And my policeman, my false policeman. Why should a 
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man dress up and come here in a policeman’s clothes? Who 
drank the brandy? What of my broken basin, and the voices, 
which need no longer be considered those of two women, but 
may equally probably have been those of a woman and a man? 
What of all these things?” ; 

“Yes, my dear Sir John,”’ said the lawyer, “‘you have given us 
a number of very interesting questions. Unfortunately, you 
have not provided equally satisfactory answers. Let us see, now, 
what you have to offer a jury.” He checked the points on his 
fingers. 

“An ivory cigaret-case, owner unknown, with a dubious smear, 
which may or may not be blood. If it is, what is to prove that it 
is the blood of the dead woman? A policeman is seen, who walks 
away from a street disturbance not on his beat. The policeman 
on the beat was Grogram, who appeared in due course. The 
other man did not interfere because it was not his business. One 
of the actors in the company takes his stage clothes home with 
him to clean and press. He objects to having the clothes fingered 
by a child. 

“T cannot see that the broken basin has any connection with 
the affair at all. The voices which Miss Mitcham heard may 
have been those of a woman and a man. But what man? Pro 
duce him. What man came into that house between the hours 
of eleven and three, except Druce, Markham and Grog 
You cannot prove anything. Finally, you, and one or two others, 
are convinced that the accused is innocent; my dear Sir Joha!” 

“Rice,” said Sir John, “listen. Do you never for one instant 
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‘Rice. ** Appeal?’ Martella caught up the word. ‘‘I 
—why, a week of it bas driven me half crazy.” 


cease to be a solicitor? Do you never let your thoughts range 
skywards? Among these deeds in their tin coffins, dead deeds, 
do you never dream of deeds imaginary, rainbow-colored, living?” 

“Not in my public capacity,” said the lawyer, smiling, “and 
you are here this morning as a client.” 

“Be private for an instant,”’ Sir John implored. ‘‘Rice, I beg 
you; just for ten minutes cease to be a trustee, a commissioner for 
oaths, a functionary without——” 


id o ON,” said Trenny Rice; “as a mere taxpayer, I’m listen- 
ing.’ 

“I begin,” said Sir John, “with the assumption that Martella 
Baring is innocent. Presumably, therefore, some other person is, 
guilty. But what other person? Evidently someone in the com- 
pany. A tramp, an outsider, would have stolen. Nothing was 
Missing. Now, man or woman? The only other women of the 
company were Mrs. Markham, who was safe in bed, and two 
unimportant ladies, also in bed. It was a man, therefore; and 
here I am inclined to limit the possibilities. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that our choice lies between the two young men who 
Occupied the dressing-room with the broken basin, in which the 
Cigaret-case was found. Both the young men had access to 
policemen’s uniforms. To one of them the case belongs.” 

Which one?” asked the lawyer. 

“That,” said Sir John, “is what I propose in the next few 
Minutes to discover.” 

“How?” asked the lawyer. 
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“Ah, that I shall leave to you,” Sir John answered blandly. 
“Did I hear a bell?” 

“Why should you hear a bell?”’ demanded Trenny Rice. 

“Because it is half past eleven,” said Sir John, ‘“‘and I told, or 
rather, Markham told one of the young men, Mr. Ion Marion, to 
be here at that hour. We haven’t yet traced the other.” 

Mr. Rice eyed the complacent knight with wonder, and some 
irritation. “My dear Sir John, of course I’m ready to do any- 
thing I can. But my time’s not my own.” 

“My dear Rice,” said Sir John, suddenly becoming human, “I 
know the value of your time. Believe me, if it were anything 
else—but it’s the girl’s life. I think she’s innocent; and while 
there’s a chance, I’ll fight!”’ 

Mr. Rice hesitated, then went to his telephone. 

“Mr. Ion Marion, is he there? Yes. Very well. Send him up. 
Now,” said he, “what’s your plan of campaign?” 

“Ask him,” said Sir John rapidly, “about his relations with 
Magda Druce. You remember that piece of information I had 
from Markham. Ask him why he went off so suddenly on the 
morning of the trageay. Ask about the uniform. Ask about the 
cigaret-case. Bluff him. I'll help!’ 

They both knew the type when Ion Marion entered the room. 
He was easy, well-dressed, confident; the man half-way to suc- 
cess. His quick glance recognized Sir John, but he was puzzled 
by Rice, until the lawyer explained himself. 

“Good morning, Mr. Marion. Sit down, if you please. I 
don’t suppose you remember seeing (Continued on page ~~ 
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@.‘Celia,”’ said Hulda, “it is the most ex 


traordinary thing, but there hasn't been the 
slightest fuss about your disappearing at all.” 
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S BAD a child as ever I heard of was Celia Hine 
At the age of fourteen she had been, in the cons 
venient phrase suggested by her head 
tresses, “withdrawn” from two ardi 
schools; and at the age of fifteen (in which I now pres 
ona she was doing all she could to get herself “withdray 
rom a 2 
A child like that should have come to a bad end; and 
it is highly disturbing to me, in my capacity as a writer 


of moral tales, that in point of fact she has come to a 
quite reasonably good end, and is now a respected, indus- 


trious, example-setting member of the school of which 
formerly she was the byword and reproach. However, as 
I have said somewhere before, I do not invent my own 


stories but tell them as they come to me; and this one, 
unfortunately, came to mein the shape in which I now 


proceed to set it down. 
Sketching in Celia’s history with the few deft touches of 


a born novelist, I will ask you to know that her mother 


died when Celia was six; that from six to thirteen she 


knocked about with her father, indulged to the hilt, un- 
" disci lined to the limit, father and child indissolubly 
~ wel together in a mutual-adoration society; that 


whemshe was thirteen this devoted but entirely unsuit- 
ableparent perceived at last that school was essential 
for her; and that she was placed for the purpose with two 
maiden aunts of grimmish appearance and highly starched 
habit while he wandered off around the world again until 
his daughter should be of age to rejoin him. Mutinous, 
miserable, éntirely undisciplined, it was as a result of all 
this that Celia went to her first boarding-school, and then, 
speedily ‘‘withdrawn’”’ from it, to her second, much as a 


wildcat goes into a cage; and to find, after her second 


“withdrawal,” a third school that would accept her was, 
as you may imagine, as grim a task as ever the grimmish 
aunts had tackled. Each of the many institutions they 
approached eagerly flung wide its doors until it learned 
Celia’s record, when each as swiftly closed its doors and in 
coldly decisive language barred them against Celia forever. 

Celia was well-pleased; her aunts were ill-pleased. 

“There’s not a school in England will receive you!” 
cried the grimmish but unfortunate aunts, opening an 
eighth or tenth refusal of their niece’s candidature. 

“T hope not,” said Celia, and was at once sent to bed, 
where her conduct caused her to spend the greater part 
of her time. 

But so impious a hope was not to be granted by the 
fates which govern these things. Within a week of her 
expressing it, a school actually was found whose head mis- 
tress was willing to accept her; and our story, I am very 


-., glad to be able to tell you, now begins to pulse and quiver. 


‘. The school was not a good school. It had been @ 


:#-good school once, but under the. protracted reign of a 


.weak and inefficignt head mistress now long past her job 


it had fallen into decay. To me it is a most extraordinary 


circumstance, and I am glad not to be responsible for it, 


that this head mistress, weak by nature, was also Weak— ~ 


Miss Weak—by name. 


. Very well. che school was a trust school, administered ‘ 
under a trust by a board of trustees who, through years © 


and years of sleep at their board meetings, also had fallen 


‘into decay and who, decayed, had, as to four of their num- 


ber out of five, incontinently died in the very term pre 


vious to Celia’s entry. The aged survivor, stunned by 
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isciplinarian 


~ 


‘I wish I'd never read that beastly book,’’ said Celia. 


this appalling holocaust among his senile comrades of many a 
happy sleep, lost what head he had, and in coopting four new 
trustees, made the unfortunate mistake of coopting keen, vigor- 
ous men of affairs who, shocked at the condition of things they 
found prevailing, immediately and in the most brutal way com- 
bined together, flung out from the board the poor old survivor of 
the holocaust and proceeded, in 
Celia’s first term, to give Miss 
Weak notice and to search for a 
new head mistress who should be 
above all else a disciplinarian 
in their own impassioned 
words, Pull Things Together. 
‘Any more dramatic string of 
circumstances I find it very hard 
indeed to imagine; and dramatic 
to the point of severe emotional 
strain is the scene to which now I 
move you—namely that of the 
last day of term, when poor old 
Miss Weak, seated on a platform 
with the four trustees about her, 
took leave of her school and her 


The chairman of the trustees 
FB the most hideous lies about 
e profound dismay and heart- 
felt regret with which the board 
had received Miss Weak’s resig- 
nation; Miss Weak swooned; 
the girls, beginning with 
sniffs, climbed upward through 
snuffles and sobs into a hysteria of 
emotion in which some of them 
howled like dogs; the chairman 
staggered from the back of the 
platform to the front of the plat- 
form with a stupendous black 
marble clock presented by the 
; four senior girls staggered 
from the foot of the platform to 
the top of the platform with an 
absolutely identical clock which, 
by singular misfortune, was the 
Presentation subscribed for by the 
pupils and staff; Miss Weak, but- 
tressed in by marble clocks, 
swooned again (as well she might) ; 
and the whole proceedings were 
in fact—well—terrific. 
And what of Celia all this time, 
i this term, and especially in all 
this maelstrom of emotion at the 
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- end of term? Celia, you must know, though fallen into 
her usual position of the worst girl in the school, had not, 
thanks to the quavering hand of Miss Weak, suffered the 
penalties to which she was accustomed. She would have 
viewed, it might be thought, with dismay, if not with sor- 
row, the departure of that foolishly kind old soul and the 
coming of one who as disciplinarian boded her ill; but she 
was fearless of authority as she was devoid of sentiment 
(except toward her father) and I have to report that she 
sat through the moving scenes of the farewell with no 
other emotion than the very remarkable one of keen 
excitement. 

Why? 

The reason was that she was a voracious reader, not 
only of any book, but of any newspaper she could get 
hold of; that she firmly believed that life is as it is repre- 

sented between the covers of indifferent fiction; and that here her 
imagination was set agog by the living presentation of a situation 
which was life as more than once her story-books had presented 
life to her. 

This dismissal by the trustees of an old and devoted servant— 
how often she had reveled in its poignancy on the printed page, 


G.I wanted to meet you because I heard you were the worst 
girl in school,”’ said the new mistress. Celia sat mum. 





tow thrillingly she greeted it now in actual fact! A story 
s: e had read quite recently in which an aged clerk had been 
Cismissed on a wrongful charge and then triumphantly 
vindicated and reinstated. by the efforts of a junior gave 
her a line as to how the case of Miss Weak might be met, 
not for Miss Weak’s sake but for her own splendid enter- 
tainment; and immediately the presentation ceremony was 
ended she called unto herself four girls who shared -her 
dormitory and over whom her imperious nature enabled 
her to exercise dominion, and communicated to them the 
ideas which already her active brain had marshaled. 

The four were by name: Hulda Lumpf, who was fattish, 
greedy and of German extraction; Ella Lank, thin, with 
a sharp nose on which spectacles rested; Katie Mull, a 
cowed and frightened child; and Annie Budge, a stubborn, 
mulish creature with thick ankles. They had but two 
qualities in common: one that they were easily led, the 
other that they were led by Celia. 

“I’ve got most frightful fun,” said Celia, addressing them 
in the corner of the school garden in which she had assembled 
them, “most frightful fun for next term. Now, then. 
Those fearful trustees have given old Weak the sack, and 
what I vote we do for her is what they always do in books 
when any leadef gets turned out and that is Strike a Blow 
for her. They always do that in revolutions, too, you know, 
and did for Bonnie Prince Charlie, for instance.” 

She stopped and was for a moment in profound thought. : 
“That’s one idea,” she then said. “Next term we might all. 
be sort of Flota Macdonalds trying to get Bonnie Prince 
Charlie back again, eh?” 

Ella Lank twitched her sharp nose—an unpleasing © ~ 
h bit of hers. “You can’t possibly imagine Miss Weak as ~ 
Bonnie Prince Charlie,” she objected. 

Celia’s active mind, when in the gallop of an idea, de- 
tested a slow mind that would hinder it. “Could you im- 
agine yourself Flora Macdonald?” she inquired, laying 
a irap. 

“Yes, I could,” said Ella Lank, stepping into the trap. 

“Well, nobody else could,” said Celia, closing the trap. 

“You’re about as much like Flora Macdonald as Miss 
Weak is like Bonnie Prince Charlie. However,’’ she con- 
tinued, “I have a better idea than that alli of a sudden. 
It’s a simply ripping idea and I will work it out during 
the hols and it will give us no end of larks.” Her eves 
sparkled. ‘This new head they are going to put in is 
going to be most frightfully strict, 
my aunts and all our people say, a 
disciplinarian and all that sort of 
beastly thing, and of course we shall 
simply loathe her after old Weak. 
Well, the blow we will strike will be 
that in some way I shall think out 
in the hols we will make things 
jolly unpleasant for her—I have 
often read of boys doing that to a 
master—and we will do it in a 
league together and—this is the 
ripping thing so far—we’ll call our- 
selves the Big Five!” 

“Why?” said Annie Budge, the 
mulish one. 

Celia gave an impatient click of 
her tongue. “Because if you ever 
read a paper in your life, which I 
don’t suppose you have, you’d know 
that is the expression that’s always 
used nowadays about the chiefs of 
everything whatever it is—the Big 
Five or the Big Three or whatever 
the number is. It will be ripping!” 

Firing herself with her own en- 
thusiasm as she proceeded to de- 
scribe how ripping it would be, she 
set alight and fired the others. All 
were idle and sluggish girls who 
anticipated with glum foreboding 
the tightening up with which the : 
next term would be charged by the disciplinarian and, flushed 
with that order of boldness which the meanest of us can summon 
when the danger is far enough away, they departed for their holi- 
days highly excited at the thrill and mystery of being members 
of the Big Five. 
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Thrill and mystery, not only for the 
. Big Five but for the whole school, at- 
tached also, when term began again, 
to the first meeting with the new head 
and to the changes which, as disciplin- 
arian, she would bring into their lives. 
She was called (again I must express 
my surprise) Miss Strong; but al- 
though she was certificated up to the 
hilt and to the high approval of the 
board as a disciplinarian of the finest 
degree, she was in appearance and in 
manner about as far removed from the 
conventional idea of a disciplinarian— 
firm-mouthed, fierce-browed, sharp- 
voiced and so on—as it is possible to 
imagine. She was about twenty-eight; 
she was slim, tall, girlish, fair-haired, 
blue-eyed, very distinctly pretty, 
jolly-voiced, and always, apparently, 
. much more ready with a laugh 
with a rebuke or command. : 
Of course that all boded well enough for the girls as far as it 
goes; but I will remind my grown-up readers that youth 
comeliness in a school-teacher do not, with pupils, go very fat. 
Howsoever young masters or mistresses may be, they appear enor- 
mously old to fourteen and fifteen; and Miss Strong, charming a 
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' : “What for?”’ inquired Celia. This absolutely beat the unfortunate 
Study of burglar ways, he had never heard of such a question. 


she looked, was a head mistress, was a disciplinarian, did find 
the school in a very lax and slipshod way, did make changes which 
abolished old customs; and by those who had made up their 
minds to resent her, was, therefore, ripe for resentment. 

The difficulty, as Celia immediately found, was to show it. 
Celia, because she had been in contact with a measles infection, 
came back to school a fortnight late. Arriving with her head full 
of thrilling plans for the Big Five, and with a mutinous eye in her 
head for the person for whom the plans were designed, she was 
conducted at once to a noble high tea alone with Miss Strong in 
Miss Strong’s private sitting-room, and there, at intervals shoot- 
ing her mutinous eye at Miss Strong and refusing to be dis- 
armed by the prodigious spread set before her, which Miss Strong 
most heartily devoured, found, as I have said, how difficult it 
was to fight Miss Strong. 

“You know,” said Miss Strong cheerily, refusing entirely, to 
Celia’s mortification, to take up arms against the stupendous sulk 
in which Celia sat embedded, “you know, I ‘have been looking 
forward most awfully to your coming back. I was sick—sorry, I 
mean—lI simply can’t break myself of slang, can you?” 

“T don’t try to,” said Celia, seeing her first opportunity to show 
her spirit and taking it boldly. 

“Well, you are jolly lucky,” responded Miss Strong. “I have 
to, unfortunately. Anyway, what I was saying, I was sorry when 
you had to be delayed two weeks coming back. Of all the girls 
in the school I have wanted to meet you more than any. Do you 
know why?” 


Celia could not conceive why but had no intention of showing 
any interest and therefore said nothing. 

“Why, because,” said Miss Strong, helping herself to an enor- 
mous bun and buttering it lavishly, “because I heard that you 
were the worst girl in the school. I found in the records that you 
had been expelled twice, and I saw your form mistresses’ reports 
about you, ard heard about you in other directions, and all agreed 
that you were the worst, and I was fearfully bucked about it— 
very excited and interested about it, I mean. Do you know why?” 


T ANNOYED Celia that, intending to defy Miss Strong by con- 

tinued silence, silence, here, might be interpreted as shame. 

She felt caught and she compromised by putting as much indif- 
ference into her reply as she was able. 

“No,” she said and put out a hand to turn a vase of flowers 
toward her to be absorbed in them. 

“Pass the Devonshire cream, will you?” said Miss Stronz, 
causing her to use her hand for another purpose. “Thanks. 
I simply love this stuff. I was fearfully buck—fearfully excited 
to find that this place had a worst girl, and so to meet you, because 
you were the worst girl; because the one thing I most admire and 
love to handle in life is character, and I think it shows every bit 
as much character to be the worst girl as to be the best girl, and 
a jolly sight more—infinitely more, I mean, to be the worst girl 
than just to be one of the ruck, one of the nondescripts, don’t 
your” 

Celia was simply loathing this. She (Continued on page 164) 
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“Yf E WAS there 
when Julie 
stepped out 
+S upon the tiny 
platform at one end of 
the showroom. Immedi- 
ately her gaze seemed 
drawn in his direction 
and she saw a tanned face, 
its brown accentuated by 
slightly graying hair, 
keen inquisitive dark eyes, 
a humorous mouth and a 
fine figure in perfectly 
tailored clothes that were 
worn with an easy indif- 
ference as he nonchalant- 
ly slouched in a large 
upholstered chair. Be- 
side him sat an extrava- 
gantly befurred young 
woman who, like the man, 
radiated an aura of wealth 
and quiet elegance. 

Julie slowly pirouetted 
upon the platform while 
hidden spot-lights played 
their soft shafts upon her, 
then she came down the 
few steps and glided 
about the room with that 
graceful air acquired by 
ail manikins. It cost an 
effort for her to refrain 
from staring at the man, 
perhaps because she felt 
that he was appraising her 
and not the gown she wore. 

It was only when she was about to pass him that her eyes stole 
around in spite of herself and collided with his. For one long 
stirring moment their look held, then Julie passed on. 

When she entered the dressing-room a slight flush was tinting 
the cream of her cheek. The other manikins stood about in 
short satin slips amid the riot of color that dripped from the 
hangers on the racks, or were busy slipping into or out of the 
exquisite creations that Pierre Kendeau designed for the smartest 
of rich women. 

s “Did you get a look at Todd, Julie?” one of the girls greeted 
er. 

“Who?” Julie asked carelessly. Her mind was still back in the 
showroom, dwelling upon that arresting figure in the big chair. 

“Todd—Stephen Todd. You couldn’t miss him—the fellow 
with the Palm Beach tan and the grayish hair.” 

Julie’s attention was captured with a jerk. “Oh, him!” she mur- 
mured slowly. “Yes, I saw him. What about him?” she added, 
trying to sound casual from the midst of a vibrant mass of flaming 
chition that she was slipping off over her head. 

“What about him!’’ piped pretty red-haired Linda. “Ye gods! 
Don’t you ever read the papers?” 

. “Better study your ‘Who’s Who,’ Julie,”’ Mazie, the tall stunning 
2 
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blonde, broke in. “It’s a good book to know by heart when 
you're traveling around New York—saves wasting your time” 

“But who is Todd?” Julie questioned. ‘The name is sort d 
familiar but I can’t place him. What does he do?” 

“Everything that everybody else would like to,” laughed 
Rita, as she added a touch of rouge to the lips that were already 
vivid against her white skin and shining black hair. 

“T’ll give you the low-down,” Mazie offered, with a lazy smile. 
“T can tell you the history, public or private, of every man will 
money in the country. I keep them catalogued’’—she winked a 
Linda—“and Stephen Todd, millionaire, about heads the lt 
even if his grandfather was a coal miner. Football hero at college 
and all that—just about owns two or three banks and what nots, 
to say nothing of one of the biggest steel companies in the 
I wouldn’t mind knowing him at all. He’s good pickin’s.” : 

“Mazie!”’ came the voice of one of the saleswomen. “Put @ 
that green and white Angora sports outfit—and hurry.” : 

“Yes, Miss Thompson.” Mazie languidly strolled toward om 
of the racks. “Anything to oblige,” she muttered under he 
breath. ; 

Linda took up the subject of Todd. “You must have 
about his divorce a while ago. It was head-line news. His wit 
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lt cost Julie an effort to 
refrain from staring at the 
man, perhaps because she 
felt that he was apprais- 
ing her and not the gown. 









fan away with some rich South American, I think it was. She 
Was a pretty thing, but too gay, I guess. She was Connie Lacey, 
you know—the cotton king’s daughter. Don’t you remember?” 

While they had been talking it all had come back to Julie. 
Why, of course! She knew all about him. Hadn’t she pored 
over his pictures in the Sunday papers many a time—pictures 
that showed him bathing at Palm Beach, riding at Aiken, sailing 


“Yes, I remember now,” she murmured. 

“Julie! I want the peach-blossom robe de style,’ came an order. 
Linda went on talking while Julie hurried into the gown and stood 
atranging its shimmering folds before a mirror. 

She entered the showroom and stood upon the platform. There 
was only one idea in her mind—Stephen Todd, millionaire. Her 
eyes flew about the room in frantic search, but he was gone. 

Just as work was done that evening and the girls were rushing 
to get home there was a flurry of footsteps, a wave of heavy per- 

me and a vision in mink swept into the dressing-room. 

Florrie!” came a chorus of delighted voices and the girls 
Swarmed about her. “You're looking great, Florrie. Where’ve 
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vou been?” “Palm Beach? Isn’t she the lucky one!’ 
“‘How’s the boy friend?” 

It was a babel of queries and overlapping exclamations. 

Julie stood eying them from a corner where she was 
dressing. She had been at Kendeau’s for only a few 
weeks and this newcomer was a stranger to her. Her 
eyes devoured the beautiful fur coat and she wondered 
who this girl might be. 

“Hey! hey! Whose jewelry store have you been rob- 
bing?”’ Rita laughed as she held up a furred arm. “How’s 
that for a collection, girls??? The slender wrist that was 
exhibited sparkled with bracelets. Julie’s eyes widened. 

“Oh, let me see, Florrie,” cried Peggy. “You've got a 
couple of new ones.” 

After a few minutes the group scattered and Florrie 
drifted about with Mazie, Linda and Rita while they 
puttered into their clothes, all four keeping up a vigor- 
ous chatter. 

“T’ve got my car here so if you’ll make it snappy I’ll 
drive you home,” Florrie told them. There was a 
scramble for hats and coats and the foursome swirled 
out of the room. : 

“Who was that?” Julie asked of Peggy, who was 
passing. 

“Florrie Cameron—she used to work here.” 

So that exquisite creature had been a model! She 
must have m2 :ried someone with lots of money, Julie 
thought wistfully. How was it that all the girls seemed 
to have beaus who gave them wonderful presents? How did 
they meet rich men like that? 

It might have occurred to Julie to question just how these 
girls got their finery, but it didn’t. She wasn’t ignorant of the 
fact that gold-diggers and worse women existed, but back in Ohio 
one didn’t meet them in every-day life. 

She lingered over her dressing and her thinking until she found 
herself left alone. All the other girls had gone, but she was too 
tired to hurry. She stood before a tall triple mirror and pulled 
her close black felt hat into shape, with weary fingers tucking her 
hair into soft curves beneath the tiny brim. Her hands dropped 
limply to her sides as her eyes shifted from her own mirrored face 
to fasten themselves hungrily upon a far more interesting re- 
flection. 

For behind her stood a long rack filled with hangers and upon 
each hung a melody of line and color—the models from which the 
élite selected their wardrobes. 

There weré gowns of chiffon, soft rippling things of hauntirg 
beauty in the most delicate of pastel tints—blues, violets, yellows, 
rose—others in the new figured prints, in startling vivid colors 
or in virginal white. There were gowns of clinging satins, golden 
sheaths of brocaded lamé, saucy bouffants of taffeta. On other 
racks hung sports clothes, tailleurs, coats, wraps, bathing-suits— 
fulfilment for any desire of the feminine heart. 

Julie stood fascinated by the array of beauty—all behind her— 
only their reflection before her. She sighed and her fingers un- 
consciously plucked at the smooth black satin of the dress she 
wore. 

It was smart, for Julie knew style, but it was very simple and 
inexpensive since her purse could afford nothing else. 

She reluctantly turned away with one last feasting look at the 
racks, but their image remained before her and tormented her as 
she walked the few blocks to her tiny apartment. For Julie 
wanted things—wanted them desperately—all the luxuries = 
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beauties that the world had to offer. But they seemed doomed 
to the possession of others. 

She felt herself caught in the vortex of an ironical world with 
the only possible escape marriage, and that seemed remote, for 
up to now Julie had met no one whom she considered worth 
marrying. 

“Make up your mind to have the best,” her mother always had 
told her. “Choose a husband with your intelligence as well as 
with your heart. - You’re worthy to sit on top of the world, so 
don’t let any man start a landslide under you.” 

It was embittered advice. Julie always had known that, yet 
at the same time she had had before her the tragic example of her 
mother’s life that spoke eloquently for its soundness. 

Julie saw the cultured Southern woman left with only an aging 
disheartened editor of a small-town newspaper in place of the 
ambitious and handsome young poet she had married—only a 
dreary existence instead of what might have been. All that re- 
mained was a burning wish that her child might have what she 
had missed. 

“‘There’s no one here worth even a glance from you,” she had 
said to Julie when she was nineteen. “You want to be an artist 
—you shall go to New York. I'll save the money somehow to 
send you. There you'll have a chance, at least, to try to make 
something of yourself.” 


Julie had come to New York only to discover, after six months . 


in art school, that home-town praise and the love of a thing could 
not fill the void where real talent should have been.. Rather than 
return to the one-way street of life in the little Ohio town, she 
had traded her youth and beauty for a position as a manikin. - 

But her life held less variety than it might have if she had gone 
home. There was only the hope that she might some day meet 
the man she had created in her dreams who would give her all 
that she yearned for. 

Julie had few comrades in New York. She had gone on two or 
three parties with the girls at the shop, but found that her idea 
of fun differed from theirs and soon she had diplomatically erased 
herself from their invitation lists. 

There remained for companions only some left-overs from art 
school days, now too busy to give her much attention, and a few 
recent acquaintances. So Julie found plenty of time to be lonely. 

For days after her first glimpse of Stephen Todd life went on— 


‘I thought we could find 
some happiness together,” 
said Stephen. Julie 
laughed harshly. ‘Ob, no, 
you can't buy happiness.” 


A Limousine at the Door 


a monotonous routine. Then there came an evening when she 
hurried home in pleasant anticipation. She was going to dinner 
and the theater with young Freddie Pierson, a boy she had known 


at the Art League who had deserted to the field of advertising, 


where he found a moderate livelihood. 


Julie liked him but she was sorry for him, for she was aware ; 
that his affection for her bordered too closely upon a deep-rooted — 
love, and Freddie was not at all the man she wanted. Oh, no, 


she had in mind a very definite idea of that man. 


ULIE was on tiptoe throughout the entire evening—alive with” 
some mysterious sense of expectancy. And for once she was 
not ashamed of her dress. Inside it she proudly knew there was — 


sewn a little marker which bore the name “Pierre Kendeau.” It 


was a last year’s model, to be sure, but still beautiful although it - 
had suffered several cleanings. She had bought it when it was 
passé at Kendeau’s and soiled from modeling, but even the forty 


dollars she had paid for it cost sacrifice and saving. 


Freddie thrilled her by taking her to the Velmore for dinner, : 
to the newest musical hit, and then, as if to crown the party with 


a reckless gesture, to one of the smartest night clubs. He ex 
plained his unusual extravagance by telling her they were cele. 
brating a raise in his salary. : 
They went to a crowded room, smoke-laden air, music and 
gaiety. The orchestra was irresistible but dancing inadvisable 


unless one cared to suffer a buffeting on the tiny square of polished _ 


cc But Julie saw in it all only paradise, for beside her sat 
wealth. 

After a while they dared a dance. As they inched their way 
about the packed floor Julie, lost in the rapture of being there, 
of feeling admiring stares, was startled to hear a man’s voice 
almost in her ear. 

“Hello, there!”’ it said. She turned her head and looked 
squarely into the dark eyes of Stephen Todd. For an instant 
the room swam before her vision. It wasn’t possible—he couldn’t 
be speaking to her—yet he looked directly at her. In a panic 
she wondered what she should do. Then Freddie rescued her, 
“Good evening, Mr. Todd,” she heard him answer, and then 
they were bumped away. 

“That’s Stephen Todd, the millionaire, Julie,’ Freddie told 
her through the wailing of the saxophones. “I did some work 
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js company a few weeks ago and he was 
— keen p Se it. Darned nice to me, 
too. ‘1 tell you it’s a real kick when a big man 
that thinks well of your efforts.” 






had heard him. She could think of 
nothing but those keen eyes that once more 
had regarded her with intense interest. And 
Freddie knew him! ; : 

The music suddenly ceased with a weird 
whine of ‘““Tha-a-at’s—all,” and they were 
jostled back to their seats. She scanned the 

room in an effort to locate Todd’s table, but 
. was unsuccessful. Freddie rattled on while 

she listened inattentively. 

All at once Freddie’s chatter stopped short 
and he broke into a worshipful smile. Julie 
looked up and saw Todd standing beside their 
table. He shook hands with Freddie in a most 
friendly manner and then turned to accept the 

boy’s introduction to Julie. She uttered 
pg ale acknowledgment, a waiter placed 
a chair and Todd sat down. A word or two 
and then he turned to Freddie. 

“J wish you’d come in to see me at the office 
the first.of the week. I’ve recommended you 
toa friend for a special advertising campaign 
he’s planning.” He went on explaining. 


DLIE contemplated him. She saw in him a 

man who represented perfectly that world of 

money in which she longed to dwell. She was 
awed and excited in his presence. 


















“thet Above the blurred murmurs of the crowd the 
. Asa orchestra blared the announcement of a dance. 
So Todd rose and bent over Julie. 

a “May I have this dance, Miss Rand?”’ he 
looked § gsked. “You'll spare her to me for a little 
instant won’t you, Mr. Pierson?” 
ouldn’t — He looked at Freddie, who graciously. as- 


. panic + sented, and Julie found herself in the arms of 


Stephen Todd, edged into the jostling crowd. 
fo They danced in silence for a space of seconds, 
then he looked down at her and smiled. 

“We've met before, haven’t we?” 

ie told “Met before?” Julie’s face was raised to him 
e work in surprise. 

“T don’t mean we’ve been introduced,” he 
said, “But I saw you at Kendeau’s the other 
day. We really met then.” 

“J didn’t think you’d remember,” she 

aoe murmured. 


He gave a short low laugh. “I wonder what 
if I put into practise a funny 
notion I have about introductions.” 
“What would you do—dispense with them?” 
ulie asked. 


Hefrowned in mock astonishment. ‘Are you 

amind-reader? That’s exactly what I’d do. 

5 If you saw someone who interested you, 

wouldn’t it be quite simple to say, ‘Hello! My 

name’s Todd—lI’d like to know you. How do 
you feel about me?’ ” 

“Tt sounds quite simple, but I’m afraid you’d 
get into all sorts of complications.” 

“You're right. It isn’t practical.” 

“ = how few Inga you’d baver® 
, “Yes, I don’t suppose there are many people 
m the world that you’d actually select to 
know.” Then he smiled with a sudden thought. 
“I wonder what you’d have said if I’d spoken 
my little speech to you the other day.” 

“Pethaps I should have answered, ‘Don’t 
be foolish—I’ve known you all my life.’ ” 

Even as her lips formed the words Julie 
wished she could recall them. She turned her 
head away to avoid his quick look. 

She was sick with apprehensiveness <s she 
felt a veil of reserve drop between them. When 
he ke-again: it.was impersonally, distantly. 

Just before the dance ended he surprised 
her by asking, “Would you have dinner with 
me some evening?” : 

All the thrill ooded back. Then she hadn’t 

him. “Oh, I’d love to,” she said 
somewhat breathlessly. 
ere can I reach you?” ‘ 

She gave him her telephone number. “Hadn’t 

soe ; ame it down?” she suggested. 
hever forget anything I want to remem- 

be,” he told her. 

escorted her back to her table, thanked 
























i indeed,” Julie murmured, but she 
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her and a few minutes later left the club in 
company with his friends. 

When Freddie bade her good night at her 
door a little later her gratitude was more 
sincere than he knew. “It’s been the most 
wonderful evening of my life,” she said. 

But when days passed and Stephen Todd 
didn’t call, her fear crept back upon her. He 
was surely lost to her—she had been too bold. 
Or perhaps she had only imagined it all— 
the friendliness, the interest that she thought 
she had detected. 

On the following Saturday evening the tele- 
gan bell sent forth a summons that brought 

er running. The voice that spoke in her ear 
set her heart beating wildly. It was he—she 
had not lost him after all. 

He was brief. After a few courteous in- 
quiries he came to his objective. “Can you 
dine with me tomorrow night?” he asked. 

“Why, yes, I think so.” She wanted to cry 
out, “Can I? Nothing in the world could pre- 
vent me!” But she had determined to guard 
well her words and her feelings hereafter. 

“Great! Then I'll call for you at—how 
about six-thirty?” 


“That’s quite all right for me.” She tried . 


to keep her excitement out of her voice. 

“Six-thirty then. Where do you live?” 

Out of the delirium of happiness sudden 
panic snatched at her. How could she let him 
come to that tiny apartment—let him see her 
pathetic attempt to make a home? But he was 
waiting. The address was dragged from her. 

This new terror persisted throughout the 
following day, dulling her joy in the prospect 
of the evening. Up to now she had been proud 
of that little apartment—proud of her efforts 
that had given the sparsely furnished rented 
place a distinctive charm. But for the eyes of 
Stephen Todd—used. to lavish comfort, 
grandeur—it became only a pitiful exposure. 

However, when he came, one look at him 
banished her shame as completely as if it never 
had existed. A peculiar sense of equality rose 
within her. After all, weren’t they just two 
human beings? 

“T consider myself very lucky to have your 
company tonight,” he said, after a few minutes 
of idle talk. ““When I telephoned I was afraid 
I'd find you with an engagement.” 

“This is one of my off nights.” Julie’s lips 
parted in a smile. She wondered what he 
would think if he could know how many of 
these “off nights” there were. 

“Well, I don’t suppose they leave you many. 
I imagine there’s a small army of adoring 
males besieging you.” 

“Oh, ten armies,” she declaimed with mock 
dramatics. “Including the Scandinavian.” 

“And I suppose one of the generals already 
has captured your heart?” He was laughing 
but Julie saw the slanting look he shot her and 
she knew that he was serious in his quizzing. 

“No,” she replied. ‘The fortress still stands. 
Tl get my things, then we’ll be ready.” She 
went into the bedroom. She was getting a 
foothold, she reflected with satisfaction. He 
was enough interested to be curious about her. 

“What a lovely woman—this picture on 
your desk,” he called through the open door. 
“She looks like you.” 

“Yes, that’s my mother.” 

“T thought it must be. She’s here with you 
I suppose?” 

Julie, stood in the doorway putting on her 
hat. “No, she lives in Ohio.” 

“You live here all alone?” 

“Yes, and I love it. It’s the only place I 
know of where I’m.my-own:boss.”” - 

He laughed. “Well, since you’re the boss 
here, where would you like to have dinner?” 

“Anywhere at all. I’m very easy to please.” 

“There, you see!’ he told her. ‘You refuse 
the first chance you have to give orders.” 

“I really don’t care at all about bossing. 
I only hate to have anyone boss me.” : 

“T’ll remember that,” he smiled. ‘Well, if 
you have no preference let’s go to a place I like 
—that is, if you’re not too hungry. It’s some 
little distance.” 

“T guess I’ll survive.” 
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As they stepped out upon the street Julie 
suddenly caught her breath when she saw the 
beautiful foreign car that waited at the curb. 
For just an instant all her longings seemed to 
center in one great desire: “Oh, if it were only 
mine!” That to Julie was the symbol of luxury 
—a limousine at the door. 

The liveried chauffeur tucked the robes 
about their feet and Julie sank back into the 
comfort of the soft upholstery with an un- 
uttered sigh. This was what she had dreamed 
of—this was heaven. 

They sped up Riverside Drive and out of the 
city. The gentle motion of the car, undulating, 
jarless, seemed to typify the easy road through 
life that was traveled on the well-oiled wheels of 
wealth. How much enjoyment life held that 
she never had tasted! 

Beside them the Hudson ambled on past the 
sunset as they drove swiftly northward. After 
a while they swung inland and at last turned 
up a driveway and stopped before an old 
colonial house that had lost none of its original 
charm through its conversion into an inn. 

Inside they were shown into a small room 
which contained a lone table set for two. Upon 
it a bowl of roses lifted their blood-red petals 
to the candlelight, while beside one plate lay 
a corsage of orchids. 

Julie stared in amazed bewilderment. 

“T’ll have your dinner served immediately, 
Mr. Todd,” the proprietress said as she left 


em. 

“Attractive here, isn’t it?” he asked. 

“Very. But this’—Julie waved her hand 
vaguely toward the table—“is this the way 
they treat everybody?” 

“Not quite,” he smiled, “but you see I 
thought you looked like an amiable sort of 
girl, so I took the chance of telephoning out 
here beforehand and arranging everything.” 
Julie glanced up sharply. “I was hoping you’d 
like it,” he added. 

“Oh, I do,” she said slowly. “And the 
flowers—did you order them too?” 

“T thought they might make it seem more 
like a party.” 

Julie moved toward the table in silence and 
he placed a chair for her. She had learned 
something about Stephen Todd that rather 
startled her. Here was a man who asked her 
to choose a place to dine when he already had 
planned and ordered their dinner. Was he al- 
ways so sure of having his own way? She 
found herself both admiring and mistrusting 
him. But his bantering good humor speedily 
dissipated her misgivings. 


“ oEs life amuse you?” he asked abruptly. 
“T don’t know—sometimes—but not 

often, I’m afraid. It’s too complex to be amus- 

in ad 

“T thought so. You have a serious look, 

even when you laugh,” he said. ‘What are 

you concerned about?” 

“Principally about getting a few things be- 
fore I die, but I didn’t know it showed in my 
face. Goodness! I shall have to do something 
about that.” 

“What is it you want?” 

‘All that the world has to offer.” 

“Are you speaking of material things, or of 
sentimental ones?”’ He was regarding her in- 
tently and she found it somewhat disconcerting. 

“T think the material ones would make up 
for any other deficiencies,” Julie replied 
thoughtfully. “I flatter myself that I-have 
sentiment under control.” 

His eyes narrowed, then he laughed. ‘Well, 
you're in no danger then. As long as you don’t 
get sentimental about life you’ll come out all 
right.” 

Julie remembered the mention by the girls 
at Kendeau’s of the pretty gay deserter who 
had been his wife and she suspected that he 
referred to his own experience. ° 

‘Just take things as you find them,” he con- 
tinued, “for what they’re worth. Squeeze what 
happiness you can out of each day and let it go 
at that. Then you’re almost sure of not get- 
ting hurt.” Abruptly he closed the subject 
and went on to something else. 
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When he brought her home that night Julie 
was radiant with happiness. “Thank you,” 
she said. ‘The evening has been perfect.” 

“T think we’re going to be very good friends, 
>~u and I,” he told her. “T’ll call you up to- 
morrow. It was sweet of you to give me this 
evening.” 

The weeks that followed were the most 
glorious that Julie ever had known or ever had 
hoped to know. From that first memorable din- 
ner no day passed that did not bring a tele- 
phone call from him and few evenings that did 
not find them together. 

Julie lived in a daze. Night after night she 
would come home from work to find his flowers 
awaiting her, often with some small gift hidden 
in their midst—an exquisite vanity case, a 
bottle of enchanting perfume, a bracelet of 
carved jade—things of no great value, but to 
her whispering of his constant thought. 

At first she could only wonder if she were 
really awake or if it were only an illusive fan- 
tasy that would vanish with the dawn. She 
clung to each moment as one clings to a beauti- 
ful fleeting dream. But gradually she came to 
feel a certain stability in this happiness. 

She made no apologies to Stephen for her 
simple living and scant wardrobe, but she was 
grateful for the tact she felt he employed in 
avoiding conspicuous places. In the beginning 
there had been several furtive evenings at the 
theater and one horrible never-to-be-forgotten 
dinner at a hotel—she had begged him to 
take her—with Stephen ill at ease and con- 
scious of the whispers of acquaintances and 
Julie embarrassed for herself and him. After 
that she accepted his planning, which led 
them to attractive haunts off the beaten path 
where they enjoyed many quiet hours together. 

There was a night when Stephen and Julie 
had been to the country and had returned to 
the little apartment for a cup of coffee—a last 
few moments together. As they talked time 
stole away. Midnight passed, then it was one. 

The very air was charged—vibrative with 
some alarming magnetism. Then she was in 
his arms—unresisting, clinging. 

“I’m crazy about you, Julie,” he murmured, 
“mad about you.” 

Julie’s hands fluttered about his hair, but 
drew back fearfully. “Oh, my dear!’’ she half 
sobbed. Then she gently pushed him from 
her—her eyes tender but denying. “It’s late, 
dear. I must get some sleep,” she said softly. 

When he was gone she lay in bed thinking— 
gloriously happy. “I love him—love him— 
love him,” she declared to the dark. “Not 
his money—just him—my Stephen! And he 
loves me—I know it. Some day soon——” 
She cuddled a thrilling thought. Some day 
she would say in all the smartest shops, 
“Charge it, please, to Mrs. Stephen Todd.” 
Even to breathe the name was ecstasy! 

The following evening Stephen brought her 
home directly after dinner. “For a talk,” he 
said and Julie’s heart beat faster. 

He made her comfortable in a large chair, 


and after leaning over to kiss her and murmur, - 


“You’re adorable!’ sat down facing her. 


“W’veE been thinking,” he began, “that it’s 

time we made some plans, Julie. The heat 
will be on us before we know it and we don’t 
want it to catch us in town. How would you 
like to go abroad for the summer?” 

“Oh, Stephen, it would be too wonderful!”’ 
Julie exclaimed. And it would be their honey- 
moon! she thought in delirious excitement. 

“Then that’s settled. Europe it shall be. 
T’ll have the time of my life showing you 
around, Julie. You'll love it.” 

“Why, Stephen—it’s been my dream—ever 
since I was a little girl.” 

“Then there’s one dream we'll make come 
true,” he ‘told her. 

*“You see, I feel that we ought io get on 
pretty weil together, Julie, don’t you?” She 
nodded—ioo happy to speak. “You’re the 
mést comfortable person I’ve ever known— 
you fit into my moods so beautifully. I’m 
crazy about you. And I want you to have all 
the things 2 beautiful girl like you should have. 
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“We don’t have to worry about anything— 
no one need ever know. We'll go abroad this 
summer and in the fall I’ll get you a lovely 
apartment and anything you want. If the 
time ever comes that we don’t like the arrange- 
ment I’ll settle enough on you to make you in- 
dependent for life. Now does that strike you 
as being a fair proposition?” 

The import of his words crept upon her 
slowly, like a murderer in the dark. She sat 
there, the blood drained from her cheeks, her 
eyes terrible in their pain and bewilderment. 

“You're asking me to be—your—your——?” 

“Don’t give it a harsh name,”’ he cautioned. 
“Why not just call it a love-affair?” 

There was an abysmal silence. The seconds 
dropped into it as time let them fall. 

Stephen grew restive under the oppressive 
stillness. ‘Well, what do you say?” 

No sound escaped her but suddenly there 
were glistening streaks down her face. 

“Why, Julie, what is it?” he asked gently. 
“T don’t understand, Julie. You’re not a child 
—surely.” 

At last she spoke. “I didn’t think I was a 
child but——” 

“Why, good heavens, I didn’t mean to offend 
you, my dear. I only thought we could find 
some happiness together.” 

“Happiness!” She laughed harshly. “With 
such a balance?” She gave him her heart and 
he offered his pocketbook! Through the numb- 
ing hurt fought her pride, her self-respect, ar- 
mored in cold bitter indignation. “Oh no, you 
can’t buy happiness.” 

“You’re taking the wrong attitude, Julie. 
I’m not trying to buy anything. But I thought 
we understood each other.” 

A wry smile twisted her lips. “I understand 
you now.” 

He ignored her reply. ‘You once said that 
material things were all you wanted.” 

“‘Then I lied,”’ she answered quickly. 

“You said you had sentiment under orders.” 

“Then I lied again—and didn’t know I was 
lying.” 

“Well, you see, it was only natural that I 
should think——” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” she interrupted wearily. 
“Don’t say any more, please. Maybe it was 
my fault—I don’t know. But I can’t imagine 
how you could——” A sob stifled her words. 

“You’re making it rather difficult for me, 
Julie,” Stephen began. “TI didn’t foresee any- 
thing like this. I thought of course you under- 
stood from the start. You see I—I don’t want 
to take another chance on marriage—it’s too 
serious a business. But I felt that we were 
well suited to each other and that we might 
find a good deal of contentment together. 
You’d have everything to make you happy and 
yet we’d both be free. If it didn’t work neither 
one would be too badly hurt.” 

Julie had listened in dull incredulity, anger 
growing within her. He never had intended to 
marry her! Did he think she could endure the 
disrespect his offer showed he had for her? 

“T don’t see why you’re upset about it,” he 
went on. “Just what more do you want?” 

“Nothing!” she flared suddenly as she rose 
and faced him. ‘What I want isn’t in you to 
give. We’ve made a horrible mistake, that’s 
all—at least, I have. We’re worlds = gre you 
and I, Stephen, so there’s no use of talking. 
Will you go now, please?” Her face was white 
and set, her eyes blazing. 

Stephen stared at her for a second, started 
to speak but checked himself. Then he smiled. 
“T think you’ll see things differently in the 
morning. You think it over and I'll call you 
tomorrow.” 

“T don’t want you ever to call me or try to 
see me again,” she replied caustically. “We 
have nothing more to say to each other.” 

Again he paused and studied her strained 
face, his own expression hardening. “Very 
well,” he said coolly. “As you wish. If you 
change your mind let me know.” 

Julie stood where he left her, her hands 
clenched in a desperate effort for contrcl. Then 
when the slam of the doo told her that he was 
gone she crumpled on the couch. 


When she had cried herself into e oe 
memories relentlessly flooded in on he 


Precious hours that she had cradled jn ia 


heart now unmasked themselves to ghoy 
grinning, sneering faces. His search for 
clusion—that she had considered tact, thi 
fulness for her; those evenings at the theate 
when he had met people he knew and had lef 
her to go back to talk to them; that dinner g 
the hotel—it was all clear now. Oh, how bling 
she had been! 


F the next two weeks Julie was a battle 
field for conflicting emotions. Out of the 
ashes of the pain and disillusionment her loy 
flamed up again and burned with consumj 
heat. Somehow it was the man she had know 
during those happy months together why 
haunted her. The Stephen of that last dread. 
ful evening seemed only a figure in a nightmare. 

But warring against her love was pride ang 
against it desire and the bitter conflict wy 
waged through hours of lonely misery, with 
Stephen’s face looming out of the shadows and 
his voice crying out of the silences. 

Then one day Julie left the shop in compan 
with Mazie. “Walk over to Florrie Cameat 
with me,” Mazie said. “I want to see her for 
a TiShe’s the girl wh h 

‘She’s the girl who came into the one 
day, isn’t she?” Julie asked, as they ta 
eastward. 

“Yes, and she’s a peach. Great girl!” 

“She’s very pretty. Her husband must kk. 
very rich, isn’t he?” é 

Mazie looked at her in surprised amusement, 
“Husband! Since when has Fiorrie had 4 
husband?” 

“Well, of course, I didn’t know. They said 
she’d been a model and she has such beautiful 
clothes.” 

Mazie burst into laughter. “Gosh, no! She 
isn’t married. She’s Wallie Cuyler’s girl—you 
know—the Cuyler automobile man. Forties 
got a cool half-million out of him already—has 
it tucked away—and I'll bet she’ll double it be. 
fore she’s through. That’s aside from the in- 
come he gives her and the jewels and stuf,’ 
Oh, Florrie’s riding the wind. She’s a lucky 
kid. Wish I were in her shoes.” 

Julie understood now. Funny she hadn't 
guessed it before! But after all, what differ 
ence did it make? Here was Mazie envying 
Florrie, who had everything—everything she 
could wish for. Julie thought of Stephen. She, 
too, could have luxury—he had offered it to 
her. And the price? ‘ 

Well, she loved him, she would be — 
love. The torturing desires would be bani 
forever. She would have comfort all her life 

Suddenly a bitterness possessed her. Why 
should she sacrifice her dreams of limousines 
and fine clothes and all the rest for a miserable 
feminine pride? No one else would care—why 


. should she? She might never meet 


man who could give her half as much, evenit 
he offered marriage. 

With lightning swiftness she made a decision. 
She would call Stephen and tell him that ste 
would accept his terms. 

Before Julie realized it she found herself ia 
a large Park Avenue building and then # 
Florrie’s apartment waiting in the recepti 
hall while the maid announced them. : 

Then Florrie was greeting them. She ws 
very cordial to Julie and led them into a lag 
and pretentious living-room. : 

A man stood over a table of cock an 
attractive man of about thirty-eight, Jue 
judged, who was introduced as Mr. Cuyler ait 
spoken to as “Wally.” So that was 
Julie thought—the man who had given Mom 
so much. = 

They chatted for a few minutes, fresh cot 
tails were brought in, then Cuyler had tom 
Florrie went with him into the reception 
and stood talking to him. 

Julie had been thinking rapidly ever 5 
she entered the apartment, noting everytil} 
She became convinced that Florrie loved #8 
man of hers, and she seemed very happy | 

Now their voices drifted in to Julie. ss 
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who has ever bought a hat... 


OU’VE learned what it is to 
Ye a bargain in value. A hat 
whose style, materials, and 
smartness make it well worth a bit 
more—a bit you are glad to pay 
because of the extra satisfaction the 


right hat gives you. 


_ Buying soap is a far cry from shop- 


ping for hats—but, in soap, too, you 
are well repaid for seeking out a 
in in value. 

And a bargain in value is just what 
Fels-Naptha brings you—a bargain 
in washing value. What do we mean 
by that? Extra help to make your 
Washing easier! Two active cleaners 
instead of one! Naptha, the dirt 
loosener, and good golden soap, the 


WITH THE CLEAN 


dirt remover, combined by the spe- 
cial Fels-Naptha process in one 
golden bar. 

You can tell there is plenty of 
naptha in Fels-Naptha. You can 
smell it. Naptha that joins hands 
with the rich golden soap. Working 





© 1928, Fels & Co. 


- THE GOLDEN BAR 
NAPTHA 





ODOR 


together, they get your clothes thor- 
oughly, refreshingly clean with less 
work and effort. They give you a 
cleaner wash more easily, whether 
you use machine or tub— hot, cool, 
or lukewarm water, or when your 
clothes are boiled. 

That’s the extra help that has made 
millions of women say “Nothing can 
take the place of Fels-Naptha.” It’s 
extra help that you’d hardly expect 
to get from any other washing prod- 
uct, no matter what its form. So 
buy wisely. Take advantage of this 
bargain in value and get Fels-Naptha 
at your grocer’s today. The 10-bar 
carton is particularly convenient. 

FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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heard Cuyler say, “Oh, by the way, Florrie, 
I'll have to break our theater date for tomorrow 
night. Mother and sister want to see a show, 
so I said I’d take them.” 

Julie caught her breath. How simple it 
would have been to have included Florrie in the 
party. But she was only his mistress—she 
might not know anyone whom he held in real 
respect. Julie was stabbed by a great pity. 

It was two days later that she sent for 
Stephen. 

He came that evening. When Julie opened 
the door for him she was frightened—afraid 
of her love and of what she was going to do. 
Stephen stood there smiling at her—her 
Stephen! 

He came in without a word, closed the door 
behind him, thea simply held out his arms. 
Julie flew into them. 

In silence he held her close—a long breath- 
taking moment when it seemed as if the beating 
of their two hearts was the only sound or mo- 
tion in the whole universe. When at last his 
lips found hers Julie clung to his kiss as if it 
were to be their last. 

Stephen broke the spell. “I knew you’d send 
for me,” he murmured. But Julie only smiled 
—a strange unnatural sad little smile that 
puzzled him. Then she turned from him and 
went into the living-room. He followed her. 
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She paused for an instant before she faced 
him, leaning back against a table, her fingers 
gripping its edge. 

“Yes,” she said, “I sent for you. Sit down, 
please, in that big chair there where I remem- 
ber you best. I want to carry with me that 
picture. I want to blot out our last meeting 
and take away only a happy memory.” 

“Take away?” he asked. ‘What do you 
mean?” : 

“I’m going home, Stephen, away from 
everything that has made me unhappy here. 
I couldn’t stay in the midst of the things I 
want and have them all go by. I never shall 
see you again so I wanted a last remembrance 
to take with me—one I can lock away but 
never forget.” : 

Stephen was relieved. There had been a 
moment when he had thought he read a more 
desperate intention in her face. “I see,” he 
smiled. ‘Back to Main Street. Well, that’s 
ridiculous, Julie. Why, one might as well be 
dead as live in one of those towns.” 

“Perhaps,” she replied pensively, “for you 
or for me, Stephen—after New York. But the 
tragedy is that one must go on living—some- 
where—and I think it will be easiest there.” 

“What’s the idea of this wild plunge back 
into the wilderness?”’ Stephen laughed. “Surely 
you’re not serious?” 


SEO"! Leama 


“Terribly serious. You see I love you, but 
what you offer me isn’t what I want. So Pg 
rather keep on loving you and just remember.” 

Stephen sat studying her. “Well,” he said, 
“you may go but you’ll come back. If 
love me as you say you'll come back to me.” 

Julie shook her head. “I’m going to fix it go 
that I can’t.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“Tt means that I’ve got to put ground unaer 
my feet, something solid that I can take root in 
—a home—marriage.” 

“Marriage! But you said you loved me.” 

“Tdo. ButI can’t let it ruin my life. There’s 
a boy at home who’s been waiting—hoping 
that I’d come back. He’d love me devotedly 
and protect me—and I could respect him. Per- 
haps some day I could learn to love him—] 
don’t know—I’d try to. Anyway, it’s the only 
thing for me to do.” 

Stephen rose and went to her—stood, his 
hands on her shoulders, searching her face, 

Suddenly his arms went around her and he 
drew her to him. “You belong to me!” he 
whispered fervently. ‘No one else shall have 
you. I’ve found that there’s no happiness 
without you, so let’s look for it together—on 
your terms.” 

Only a little gasp answered him, but her lips 
were warm and yielding. - 


A Very Respectable Man by Don Mearquts (cominuea from page 60) 


be talked much around the royal palace here, 
nor where the Pharaoh family could hear it.’ 

“‘That’s enough,’ says the Pharaoh, and he 
nicked his bean, and then sent the captain of 
the host to tell this young Moses to come into 
the judgment room. 

“‘When Moses comes in he looks a long time 
at him, like he is searchin’ for family traits in 
his elements, and he says: 

“<Tust for the sake of argyment, who runs 
this country?’ 

“You do, your Majesty,’ says this Moses, 
who was a likely-lookin’ young lad. 

“‘Humph!’ says the king. ‘I been hearin’ 
that you and the other Children of Israel are 
gettin’ so strong in Egypt there’s some question 
about it.’ 

“Well, Pharaoh,’ says Moses, ‘we ask 
nothing: better than to leave.’ 

“Don’t answer me so uppity,’ says the 
Pharaoh. ‘Just for the sake of argyment, who 
do you think you are?’ 

“‘ ‘Vour Majesty,’ says Moses, ‘I always left 
that more or less to the Pharaoh family to fig- 
ure out for theirselves. The story around the 
palace is that my mother was one of the Chil- 
dren of Israel and put me into the bulrushes 
when the princess came down to the river to 
bathe, and then got herself picked for my nurse 
after I was adopted by the Pharaoh family.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ says King Pharaoh, ‘if that’s the 
story around the palace it must be true.’ 

“* ‘Of course,’ says Moses. ‘Of course, Uncle 
Pharaoh.’ 

“ ‘Uncle?’ roars the Pharaoh, grabbin’ his 
skepter like he is goin’ to bean him. 

“* Well,’ says Moses, ‘the princess always 
encouraged me to call you that, when nobody 
else was around.’ : 

“The Pharaoh thought for a while, and then 
he says to Moses, ‘You and me are a-gonna 
settle this question, oncet for all, right this 
afternoon. Egypt’s been buzzin’ with gossip 
for nearly twenty years, and I’m a-gonna find 
out the true facts.’ 

“So he sent for his sister, the princess, and 
for the nurse that had nursed Moses when he 
was a kid, and the Pharaoh says to them: 

“ ‘One of you two has been gettin’ away with 
something for a long time. Which one is it? 
Which one of you is this uppity young Beegat’s 
real mother?’ 

“ *T am,’ says the nurse, steppin’ forward. 

“ *There’s been gossip,’ says King Pharaoh, 
lookin’ at his sister. 

““*T hope you don’t mean to insinuate that 
one of the Pharaoh family has been mixed up 


in it,’ says the princess, very proud and 
haughty. 

“Tt’s been insinuated,’ says the king. 

“‘ “You insult me,’ says the princess. 

“ ‘All right, then,’ says the king. ‘If he’s no 
relation to the Pharaoh family, let the execu- 
tion proceed.’ And he motioned to the captain 
of the guard, who pulled out his sword and 
stepped forward. 

“*Execution!’ cried both women, with onc 
voice. 

“ ‘Uh-huh,’ says King Pharaoh. ‘This young 
feller has got the whole Children of Israel 
roused up to the point of walkin’ out on me, 
and he’s gonna be beheaded. Give me that 
weapon.’ : 

“And while young Moses knelt down King 
Pharaoh heaved up the sword as if to smite off 
his head, and the princess screamed and 
throwed herself between him and the sword. 
King Pharaoh paused. 

“« ‘Sister,’ he says, ‘I’m afraid you have given 
yourself away.’ ; 

“‘T just couldn’t bear to.see my old ser- 
vant’s son slaughtered,’ says the princess. 

“Of course,’ says King Pharaoh. ‘That’s the 


story us Pharaohs always told, and that’s’ 


the story we'll stick to. All I wanted was to 
find out the truth. You can all go now.’ ” 

“Clem,” I said to Mr. Hawley, “haven’t you 
got two of the Bible stories mixed up together, 
somehow? That sounds to me a little like 
something that King Solomon pulled one time.” 

“Mebby Solomon did,” said the Old Soak 
easily. ‘I wouldn’t put it past him. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, it probably was a regular stunt with 
all them old Bible kings and peetryarchs, when 
they wanted to find out who one of the young 
roosters around the palace really belonged to. 
There was some gay old birds in the early days; 
they done what they derned well pleased, and 
when they got fed up with it, they went and 
repented, 

“Tt all goes to show that sometimes gossip is 
right, and sometimes gossip is wrong. And 
you can’t never tell which unless some unusual 
circumstance comes along and brings the real 
truth to the surface. 

“There was a case right here in this town 
seven or eight years ago, that set all the gossips 
to rattlin’ away just the same as they did in 
Egypt when the princess allowed she found that 
baby in the bulrushes. 

“Only, this wasn’t a princess. It was Elvira 
Semple, a girl that lived with her mother over 
on the other side of the woods, right on the 
edge of the swamp. 


“Elvira found a baby in a wash-tub one 
spring, so she and her mother said, floatin’ 
in the water at the edge of the swamp, and 
took it home to raise. And of course, all the 
gossips says to each other, ‘Uh! Huh!’ And 
on account of it bein’ found in the swamp like 
that, amongst the rushes, of course everybody 
called it Moses. 

“But Elvira stuck to her story so strong that 
them that wasn’t dyed-in-the-wool gossips, 
wishin’ ill-luck to everybody, got to thinkin’ 
probably she kad told the truth, at that. For 
after all, it might be true. And nobody wished 
Elvira any particular harm. 

“Her dad was dead, and she and her mother 
owned a little house and a few acres over on the 
edge of the swamp, and they raised pigs and 
chickens and vegetables, and they both went 
out to work, as extry help at housework, and 
done plain sewin’, and got along somehow er 
other, and nobody paid much attention to ’em. 


“Both of ’em was awful strong church-- 


women. Most of the women is, around here. 
My-old woman is. She is always pesterin’ me 
to jine, and as a matter of fact I have jined 
four or five times in the last thirty years at re- 
vival meetin’s. But I always backslide, for 
some reason or other. I enjoy a good hot re 
vival meetin’ as well as anybody else in the 


world, but I-never go to church except when _ 


there is some excitement like that goin’ on, in 
spite of the fact that I believe the Book from 
kiver to kiver. ‘There’s a kind of a sentiment, 


you might call it, against me among a good. 


many of the churchpeople here, on account of 
my takin’ a drink when I feel like it. Time and 
again I have told ’em all, includin’ Squire 


Purdy himself, that the old-time try- 


archs of the Good Book wasn’t teetotalers by 
no means, ‘and that I’m willin’ to model my 
life after theirs: But they ain’t reasonable. 
Years ago they made up their minds in this 
town that I wasn’t respectable, and nothing I 
could do would change that verdict. a 
mammal of iniquity, and everybody knows it 
“There’s two churches here, of different 
denominations but everybody calls ’em 


the White Church and the Hill Church. If you" 


belong regular and go regular to one of them 
you can do what you like here. My old woman, 
Matilda, belongs to the Hill Church, and 0 
did Elvira Semple and her mother. A little: 


while after young Moses was found into his. 


tub, a kind of a committee from the 
Church went over to see Elvira and } 
mother. It was the Reverend Mr. Hoskins 


the pastor of the church, and Squire Purdy, 
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What woman does not know 

that she is a thousand times 

more attractive when her 

skin is smooth and fresh 
and fair! 





ive pow elf 


WHAT NO ONE ELSE CAN GIVE YOU 


a Beautiful Ye 


Give YOURSELF the gift you’ve always 
longed for, that no one else can give 
you— 

A beautiful skin! 

Perhaps already you are blessed with 
anaturally good complexion. Start now 
to give it proper care to keep it always 

and young looking! 

Or perhaps it grieves you to see your 
skin less lovely than it should be? If 
#0, the chances are your trouble is one 
of six common skin defects which, hap- 
pily, are easy to remedy. 

Ice, warm or hot water and Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap—and just a little 
Patience and persistence are all you 


need to gain a beautiful skin. 

Askin specialist gave the prescription 
for this wonderful soap. Wrapped round 
each cake is a booklet with the proper 
treatment for normal skins and special 
treatments for each of these six com- 
mon skin defects: 


Excessive oiliness Sallowness 
Blackheads Dryness 
Blemishes Enlarged pores 


Begin, tonight, the treatment that,meets 
your need and see what a delightful 
improvement you can bring about with 
even a week or ten days of proper care! 


A 25c cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 














































lasts a month or six weeks. Get a cake 
today. You will find it at any drug store 
or toilet goods counter. 


Dow —the large-size trial set! 


Tue ANDREW Jercens Co., 
1621 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

For the enclosed 10 cents please send me the new 
large-size trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the Cold 
Cream, Facial Cream and Powder, the treatment booklet, 
“4 Skin You Love to Touch,” and instructions for the 
new complete Woodbury “ Facial.” 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Limited, 1621 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. 


Name— 
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that you seen lookin’ at me a little bit ago like 
I was the dirt under his feet, and Matilda, my 
old woman. 

“Well, Matilda told me more or less of what 
happened on that visit. Mrs. Semple and 
Elvira just simply told a plain straight story of 
havin’ found that baby in the bulrushes on a 
moonlight night, and hearin’ of it cry, and 
takin’ it home with ’em, and that’s all there 
was to it. They told it so calm and so self- 
possessed and so straightforward that any- 
body would ’a’ believed it, Matilda said, re- 
mindin’ me that Squire Purdy wasn’t never any 
too anxious to believe the best of anybody. 
He hadn’t wanted to go as one of the church 
committee, Matilda said, in spite of bein’ a dea- 
con and practically runnin’ the church, bein’ 
the richest and most prominent man in it. In 
fact, he just about runs the whole town. 


“PITAHE next Sunday after that Mrs. Semple 

and Elvira was at church, and settin’ 
down in one of the front pews, and the Rev- 
erend Mr. Hoskins preached a sermon on char- 
ity. It wasn’t about them—and yet it was, too. 
He didn’t mention them by name, but every- 
body knowed who he meant. He talked on what 
a deadly sin gossip and bearin’ false witness was 
in a community, and said he hoped there would 
never be any innocent reputations destroyed 
in this town. Andsoon. And the upshot of it 
was that in a kind of semmy-official way, as the 
newspapers say, everybody got onto the fact 
that Mr. Hoskins and Squire Purdy and all the 
prominent members of the Hill Church was 
standin’ by Elvira and was satisfied her story 
about young Moses was true. 

“After that, for the most part, Elvira got 
away with it. Of course, some of the people 
in the White Church pretended they didn’t 
believe it; for anything the Hill Church is 
for the White Church is usually against. You 
know how these churches work. If the White 
Church pulls a chicken supper, inside of two 
weeks the Hill Church pulls a sociable of 
some kind, or a raffle or a fair or something. 
And always when one of ’em starts a revival 
meetin’ and starts to savin’ the mammals of in- 
iquity, includin’ all us old backsliders, the other 
one follows suit. 

“About five years ago it was, the White 
Church had a most rippin’ revival meetin’. 
It lasted more’n a week, and quite a few was 
saved. They almost got me, for it had been 
six or eight years then since I had been con- 
verted. But no, I thinks to myself, I will wait 
and see what the Hill Church pulls. Because 
they’re sure to follow up with something that 
lays over this. And I’m kinda loyal to Matilda, 
my old woman, too. She’s rowed with me 
steady for over thirty years, about my drinkin’ 
and gamblin’ and evil ways generally; but when 
I do reform I always make a point that it shall 
be in her church. I always liked Matilda, in 
spite of the fact that there’s a lot of things 
she’s got no sense about. And a man ought to 
do something for his wife. 

“Sure enough, the Hill Church went the 
White Church one better. They sent off and 
got a lady evangelist to help out. Miss Kit 
Carson, she called herself; and I’ll say she was 
some blonde. Not only did she evangelize, 
but she played onto the cornet. She would 
start a revival hymn, and get ’em all to singin’, 
and then she’d lead ’em with her cornet. The 
first meetin’ I was into, I could tell that Satan 
was goin’ to get his come-uppance in our town 
before Miss Kit Carson got through with it. 

“You know what them meetin’s is like. 
The main aim is to get people to shoutin’ 
and excited. And there’s always half a dozen 
earnest workers belongin’ to the church that 
goes up and down the aisles pleadin’ with the 
sinners to come forward to the mercy seat, 
and urgin’ ’em on, and startin’ up prayers 
and testimonies, and gettin’ the tumult and 
the hurly-burly to goin’ good. 

“This Miss Kit Carson could make a talk 
that would just naturally make you want to 
jine whether you believed in it or not; she 
could take the whole human race up by the 
slack of its pants and dangle it over hell-fire, 
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and the next minute you’d be cryin’ over your 
mother’s grave, whether your mother was di 

or not. The first night I got a good deal of 
enjoyment out of watchin’ Hennery Withers 
tryin’ to hold onto himself. Hennery Withers and 
Newt Ackles was for years our two village 
atheists, and both of ’em proud as all get-out 
over it. Hennery and Newt was always askin’ 
everybody, ‘Where did Cain get his wife?’ 
And one day I bunged up Hennery’s eye right 
here in Jake Smith’s barroom for sayin’ 
Joshua didn’t make the sun and moon stand 
still. 
“T set right near Hennery while this Miss 
Carson was preachin’ and I seen he was gettin’ 
more and more excited. 

“ ‘Where did Cain, where did Cain, where did 
Cain, where did Cain get his wife?’ he was 
mutterin’ over and over to himself, feverish 
and nervous, like he was tryin’ to hold on tight 
to his unbelief; and then all of a sudden he 
got up and shouted right out loud, with a 
regular bellow and a scream: 

“ ‘Where did Cain get his wife?’ 

“‘And the next minute they had him onto his 
knees at the mourners’ bench, a-weepin’ and 
a-flingin’ of himself about, something excruci- 
atin’ to look at. 

“Of course, a revival meetin’ that st rted 

out by convertin’ the village atheist at the very 
openin’ was bound to bea success. If I had been 
converted then, it wouldn’t ’a’ caused no com- 
ment. In the first place, I wasn’t an atheist. 
And in the second place, nobody would ’a’ 
believed I would stick. Nothing I ever do 
makes me respectable. But with Hennery’s 
conversion, the thing warmed up; and by 
the third night people were comin’ from miles 
away. 
“Tt was about the fourth or fifth night I 
stopped into Jake’s place here to get a coupla 
shots of hootch before I went over to the 
church, thinkin’ to myself if conversion’s 
goin’ to happen to me tonight I won’t fight 
it off none, and I might as well be in a recep- 
tive mood—what I wanted to do was let it 
happen as quick as it would, and get it over 
with. But while I was gettin’ my hootch, 
Al, Jake’s bartender here, put me wise to 
something that give me quite a jolt. When 
prohibition come it derned near ruined Jake; 
and the feller he got the money from to start 
into the bootleggin’ game wasn’t nobody else 
but old Squire Purdy himself. 

“ ‘The old whited sepulcher!’ I says to my- 
self as I went along up to the Hill Church. 
For years a-talkin’ temperance and a-preachin’ 
prohibition—and financin’ Jake on the quiet! 
It’s true he never took a drink himself, nor 
never smoked, neither, nor even used a cuss- 
word—but the derned old hypocrite! And 
there he would be in the church, testifyin’ and 
exhortin’, and pleadin’ with sinners to come 
to the mourners’ bench, and tellin’ what his 
religion meant to him, and leadin’ in prayer, 
and spreadin’ his moral wings like a reg’lar bird 
of paradise, the biggest thing in that meetin’ 
exceptin’ the Reverend Hoskins and Miss 
Carson herself. 

‘And right enough, there he was. It made 
me contrary-like. Of course, I wouldn’t tell 
on him. I wouldn’t do nothing to queer the 
liquor game, anywheres. And Al wouldn’t 
’a’ told me if he hadn’t known I would be 
silent as the grave. Me and Jake and Al is like 
brothers; we tell each other everything. 

“But it kinda set me against the idear of 
gettin’ converted that night, somehow. I 
wondered if he would come round and plead 
with me to go forward and repent. Probably, 
I thought, he would consider it his duty, even 
though him and me hated each other, and 
both knowed it. 

“And he did. The preacher was exhortin’ 
and pleadin’, and cryin’ out, and they were 
singin’ verses of hymns, and the volunteers 
were settin’ down by the sinners weepin’ and 
exhortin’ with °em personal, and Squire Purdy 
come and slipped into the pew with me and 
slid his arm across my shoulders. 

“*Brother Hawley,’ he says, ‘won’t you 
come? Come forward now, Brother Hawley, 


and give yourself to a better life! Don’t fight 
against the impulse that’s stirrin’ in yoy! 
Don’t fight against your good angel!’ 

“He’s got a powerful voice, but it went into 
a kind of excited singsong when he spoke to 
me, and his face was workin’ and twitchin’, 
I thinks to myself that this revival meetint 
and church work probably means to him what 
a few good drinks does to me. 

“ ‘Brother Purdy,’ I says, ‘I don’t think I’m 
really fitten to be settin’ here in this church? 

“« Salvation is for sinners,’ he says, ‘Brother 
Hawley.’ 

“ T know it, Brother Purdy,’ I says humble. 
like. ‘But I’m kinda shamed of m 


comin’ here, like I have tonight, with several 
drinks aboard.’ 

“And I blowed my breath into his face, to 
show him. 

“ ‘Not,’ I said, ‘but what it’s good liquor, 
It’s the best liquor Jake Smith’s had for some 
time 


“He looked at me quick and suspicious. 

“ ‘Brother Purdy,’ I says, ‘you and me don’t 
think alike about a lot of things; but I could 
tell the world if I wanted to that you're a 
kinder-hearted man than you let on to be, 
You got more sympathy and charity for us 
fellers that needs our drink, and knows it 
ain’t against the Good Book, than you pre 
tend you got. If it wasn’t for you and Jake 
Smith gettin’ together on a feenancial plan, I 
don’t know where I’d look for sympathy and 
charity. It’s against your principles, liquor 
is, —. you got a heart kinder than your prin- 
ciples. 

“He turned kinda green around the mouth 
and got up and left without sayin’ anything 
more; but it didn’t feeze him long. In thirty 
seconds he was down by the mourners’ bench 
leadin’ in prayer, and his prayer was a revival 
sermon in itself. 

“And then that revival meetin’ really het up. 
I been to many of ’em. But I never seen noth- 
ing like that afore or since. That Miss Kit 
Carson had got ’em to swayin’, and singin’, and 
shoutin’, and weepin’, all together. And, be- 
lieve it or not, that church was swayin’ and 
swingin’ as the people swayed and swung! 

“And then, all of a sudden, right in the 
midst of this there come a scream—a high, 
shrill woman’s scream. It was so loud and so 
piercin’ and so crazy-like that it even cut 
its way through all that noise and rumpus, 
and the singin’ stopped and the prayin’ and 
exhortin’, and everybody turned towards the 
back of the church in a sudden dead hush. 


“Wor before the hush come complete, the 

tail-end cry of one utterance, that was 
left for a second goin’ on lonesome when the 
other voices stopped, came out distinct; and 
it was Squire Purdy cryin’: ‘Repent, repent of 
your secret sins!’ 

“Then come the scream again, and there 
came staggerin’ down the aisle toward the 
front of the church, Elvira Semple. 

“Her head was raised, and her arms was 
raised, and her hands was gropin’ in the air 
in front of her, and she walked like a half- 
blind person, unsteady and falterin’, And her 
hair was flyin’ wide about her head, as if there 
was a breeze into it, or it was shot full of elec- 
tricity. Her face was pale, as a usual 
and she wasn’t what you would call a b 
good-looker; but this time her face was fl 
and something made her beautiful. 

“ Moses! Moses! Moses!’ she cried out: 
she came staggerin’ down the aisle. dee 

““My old woman, Matilda, was settin’ 8 — 
coupla pews in front of me, and I heard her 
say: ‘Don’t call on the Qld Testament, Elvira; 
call on the New!’ z ae 

“ ‘Moses, Moses is mine!’ cried out Elvita, 
drawin’ nearer to the mourners’ bench. ‘Moses — 
is mine!’ ae 

“T heard Matilda say to the woman next 
to her, ‘She don’t mean Moses is hers! She 

“But another scream interrupted her, and — 
then Elvira cried out again Moses was hers. 


“She turned, down by the pulpit, and faced 
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qua radiance—such starry. bright- 
ness—such fresh, appealing loveli- 
ness. Her firm, smooth, actin skin 
wins his instant admiration. 


And he:—clean features chiseled in 
living bronze, smooth despite the rugged 
weathering of autumn wind and sun! 


No wonder their glances reflect adoration. 
Youth and the present will be served. Toda’ 
it is Skin Balm to which they turn. It is Skin 
Balm that keeps those hands and faces clean, 
smooth and fresh—alive! 

Skin Balm was first developed by Mennen for 
men, to soothe and tone close-razored skin. Now 
women, too, appreciate its tonic touch. So smooth- 
ing and softening to weather-roughened skin. Pro- 
tects and restores the natural softness in chapped 
hands and wind-blown faces. 


Nor is Skin Balm heavy or greasy. Spreads without 
tackiness and dries instantly without trace. Mildly astrin- 
gent to cleanse and reduce large pores. Delightfully 
scented. Fifty cents at all drug stores. 


The Mennen Company, Newark, N. J. and Toronto, Ont. 


MENN&n 


SKIN BALM 
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the whole churchful, and I guess then, when 
they looked at her face, it came onto the whole 
church with a shock just what she meant. 

“ “Moses,’ she said, ‘is mine. I am a sinful 
woman and a liar! I didn’t find him in the 
bulrushes! For three years I have lived a lie] 
Moses is mine! I can’t stand it any longer, 
I must confess!’ 

“And then she burst out weepin’, and tried 
to talk through her weepin’, but you couldn’t 
understand her; and she went into hysterics, 

“Squire Purdy was with her in a minute, 
and had his arm around her. 

“There, there, Sister Semple,’ everybody 
heard him say, ‘you will be pardoned for your 

ions. Let us kneel and pray.’ 

“And him and the Reverend Mr. Hosking 
made her kneel at the mourners’ bench, and 
put their arms over her shoulders, to pray 
with her. 

“But it appeared Elvira wasn’t overly anx- 


_| ious to kneel, and she flounced up off her knees 


again, and flung Squire Purdy’s arm away, and 
yelled: 

“Don’t you put your hand over my mouth, 
Jonathan Purdy! I must confess! I will 
confess!’ 

“Tt kinda dawned on me what might be 
comin’, then; and I wondered if that old fox 
had thought he might be able to get her out 
of the church while she was still hysterical, and 
before she spilled anything. The hand over 
the mouth tipped everybody off. 

“She flung her arms over Squire Purdy’s 
neck, Elvira did, and yelled: ‘Let us confess, 
Jonathan! Let us confess together! The sin 
was ours, and the child is ours! Let us repent 
together!’ 

“Well, Squire Purdy’s face was a little green 
when I spoke to him about Jake Smith a 
while before. But now it was greener. Mebby 
you noticed he has got quite a big Adam’s 
apple. ‘While the whole church looked at him, 
that Adam’s apple went up and down five 
times, like he was talkin’, but not a sound 
come out of his mouth. That was the minute 
I spoke of a while ago when I said that oncet 
Squire Purdy and his respectability teetered 
on the verge of destruction. I bet he wished 
he hadn’t been heard makin’ that remark 
about the secret sins just a coupla minutes 
before. 

“The sixth time that Adam’s apple went 
up and come down, a voice made its utter- 


ance. 
“ Tt is true,’ said Squire Purdy, ‘that oncet 
I made a false step. I ask the prayers of the 


congregation. 

“T draw a veil, as the feller says, over the 
next immediate few minutes. There never 
was a more gorgeous repentin’ in any 
church. And I don’t need to tell you the up- 
shot of it. So far from hurtin’ Squire Purdy’s 
respectability, it’s helped it, the whole thing 
has. For everybody says how noble of him 
to confess publicly and marry her. Which, 

al, I don’t see as he had much choice 
in the matter. But it all goes to show, as I 
said before, if you’re respectable, you can get 
away with a And if you ain’t, you 
can't away with nothing. 

The Old Soak Then he chuckled 
and continued: “You noticed that dirty look 
he give me a few minutes ago? He’s never 
forgive me for what I said as he was pee 
out of church that night. I took him by the 
hand and told him kow noble he was; and then 
I says, in a low voice, so’s no one else heard, 
‘Brother Purdy, you needn’t be afraid that 
Jake or Al or me is a-gonna get hysterical and 
confess about your secret virtues like Elvira 
done about your secret sins.’ He never liked 
me afore, but he’s liked me less since then.” 

“But,” I said, “don’t you think it is your 
public duty, as a good citizen, to show him 
up? You said he was a whited sepulcher.” 

“Mebby,” said the Old Soak cheerily, 
“mebby it is. But I ain’t a citizen. 
I’m a mammal of iniquity. And it’s worked 
into a kinda special arrangement between him 
and Jake and me whereby I get my liquor 
cheaper than most does.” 











































The ancient university of Paris, 

which has made Dr. Rosenthal 

Laureate of the Academy of 
Medicine 

















Yeast keeps 


Maest acts as the watchful policeman of the 
alimentary canal. It reduces the poisons which, pene- 
trating into the blood stream, make the body cells 
grow old and wear out more quickly. Yeast is one of 
the best agents of intestinal purification. The continued 
use of yeast, by cleansing the organs, protects human 


— 
OW Gongs 


Famous alike in Europe and America for 
his remarkable studies of the blood, Dr. 
Georges Rosenthal speaks with acknowledged 
authority. 


Osu liek ‘i 


This distinguished scientist and physician 
confirms the discovery made by thousands of 
Americans that eating fresh yeast prevents 
sluggish, poisoned intestines and—in his own 
words—" protects human health” from all the 


ills that follow. 


“Yeast feeds on and absorbs the wastes,” 
Says. “It deprives the disease microbes, 
which are always ready to develop in our 
tes, of their nourishment. That is how 
yeast acts as the watchful policeman of the 
intestinal tract. At the same time it stops 
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Dr. Georges Rosenthal 


Laureate of the Institute, and of 
the Academy of Medicine, and of 
the Academy of the Moral Sci- 
ences, Paris. Doctor of the schools 
of the City of Paris. Doctor of the 
Anti-Tuberculosis Dispensaries 
of the Social Hygiene Depart- 
ment, Paris. Assistant at the 
Pasteur Institute. Laureate of 
the Municipal Welfare Work of 
the City of Paris. Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor 


the body cells young 


says Dr. Georges Rosenthal, noted French specialist 





Where the trouble starts... 
where yeast works 


From throat to colon is one con- 
tinuous tube. Here is where 90% 
of your ailments start, doctors say. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, a food as 
fresh as any garden vegetable, 
keeps this entire tract clean, active, 
healthy; prevents poisoning; pro- 
motes health, youth 


- poisonous decay and thereby helps to a great 


degree the normal working of the intestine.” 


Dr. Rosenthal’s words reveal the impor- 
tance of a healthy and active colon, shown 
below. 


Keep Young with Yeast 


Clogged intestines are easily restored to nor- 
mal activity when you eat fresh yeast which 
Dr. Rosenthal has shown to be so effective. 


Half the doctors reporting in a recent survey 
in the United States said they prescribed yeast. 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
regularly—daily—one cake before each meal, 
or between meals. To get full benefit from 
yeast you must eat it regularly and over a 
sufficient period of time. Cheeks will bloom, 
skin will clear; that tired feeling vanishes; 
happiness and success seem easy. All grocers 
and many leading cafeterias, lunch counters 
and soda fountains have Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Start eating it today, 


Write for latest booklet on Yeast in the 
diet—free. Health Research Dept. K-70, The 
Fleischmann Company, 701 Washington St., 
New York, N. Y. 


YEAST 
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‘To Clarice 
Nn guest of her youth 


| ee every other woman with a spark 
of imagination or a speck of pride, 
you Cleanse your skin and nourish its deli- 
cate tissues with various creams and 
lotions. 

And they do help to keep your skin soft 
and fine and invigorated—as your mirror 
well can testify to you. 

But there is one splendid beauty secret 
which doubles their potency as bringers 
of healthand charm—and thesimple secret 
is this—keep internally clean by the saline 
method, with Sal Hepatica. 

It takes away the blemishes that come 
from within. It is a helper, not a rival to 
your creams. 

To drink salines for the complexion’s 
sake has long been the practice of fashion- 
able Europeans. The springs and spas are 
thronged with lovely Viennese women, 
the cool, lithe-limbed English and the 
slim dark women of French aristocracy— 


At your druggist’s 








‘“ALINES are the mode the 
world over because they are 
wonderful antacids aswellaslax- 
atives. And they never have the 
tendency to make theirtakers stout! 


freshening their complexions and im- 
proving their health by drinking the 
saline waters. 

Sal Hepatica is the American equiva- 
lent of the European spas. By clearing 
your blood stream, it helps ‘your complex- 
ion. It gets at the source by eliminating 
poisons and acidity. That is why it is so 
good for headaches, colds, twinges of 
rheumatism, auto-intoxication, etc. 


Sal Hepatica, taken before breakfast, is 
prompt in its action. Rarely, indeed, 
does it fail to work within half an hour. 
Get a bottle today. Keep internally clean 
for one whole week. See how this won- 
derful saline treatment can make you feel 
better, look better, be better! 


Sa Hepatica 


30¢, 60c, and $1.20 








BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Depe. 
71 West Street, ara York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me the Free Booklet that ex- 
plains more fally the beneisof Sal epaia. 


Name. 


Address. 








City. 
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(Continued from page 39) 


school for girls in the neighborhood and ai 


aged to secure from the painting teacher there 


all he needed. 


Though he was convinced that his neq 4 


model would never go through with it, he 
made ready for her coming when night fell, 
He sat in his room and raped it'oa ae 
position for his canvas, propped it on a 

drew up to it a reading-lamp, and made 
palet ready with blobs of color squeezed a 


of the tubes and some of them smeared into 


pastes of many tints. 


Then he sketched in the parapet and = 


figure. He rubbed out the charcoal lines 
or four times before he had satisfied 


with the space-filling, the focus and the = 


ance of the composition. Finally he found 

what struck him as a felicitous arrangement. _ 
Like a composer hearing harmonies un 

heard and reveling in them, Pember exulted in. 

the intricate arcs of flesh and the soft 

folded fabrics, the coalescing whorls, the 


faceted gary the depths aad heights, = 


vanishings of lines and rounded surfaces 
the unseen side, the beauties revealed and t 
more winsome beauties hidden. 

He improvised the girl so well that he it 
he hardly needed her. 

Yet when suddenly he heard a soft tap at 
his screen, and looked up and saw her s 
on the balcony i in the moonlight once more, 
he understood how vital she was to both the 
correctness of his drawing and the flight of his 
imagination. 

She was pathetically ridiculous at fal 
glance, merely a head os on a huge overcoat, 
and the face a blur of many humiliations 
She was ashamed of her theft and of having 
escaped from its penalty by such surrender, 
ashamed of Pember’s knowledge of her 
shames, ashamed of her inability to hold her 
lover except by deceiving him, ashamed of 
having cried so much, ashamed of her slavery to 
a cynical stranger, ashamed of wearing so little 
and perhaps most poignantly ashamed because 
the overcoat was so unbecoming. 

Pember could not help smiling at the gro- 
tesque picture she made. He beckoned her 
in. He caught up a drawing-board on which 
he had thumb-tacked several sheets, picked 
out a bit of red chalk, and said: 

“Stand there a minute. That’s a gem of a 
picture just as you are. Stand with your back 
to the door. Put your hands in the pockets, 
Now look at me with a smile—a quizzical, 
flirtatious smile.” 

She tried to obey and began to cry. That 
touched him a bit by its unexpectedness. 

“That’s even quainter. Go on crying.” 

- She stopped crying promptly and put ona 
foolish smile of bewilderment. 

“You won’t do anything I ask, will you? 
Well, just stand there and be as awkward as 
you can.’ 

She drooped against the door in a posture 
all the more graceful for the box of the over- 
coat. He worked with long ge 
that did not touch the paper or di wee = 
never tell which. His eyes darted up and 
down, from her to the drawing, and she found 
her own jerking in unison. 
worked she was exhausted, full of pins 
needles, frantic to move and afraid to. Every 


nerve in her seemed screaming to be quieted. — 


Suddenly he cried: 

“In heaven’s name, stop and scratch yout 
nose. The tip of it is weaving so I can’t se 
any else.” 

He put down the sketch and she saw with 

amazement that she was drawn nude. There 

was no sign of the overcoat. Her very eyes 
. He condescended to explain: 

“That’s the way I see you. 
usually sketch in the figure first to make sure 


I haven’t So gags any bones - nual S 
He was in position again and mo eee 
She affixed herself to the — 


her to her place. 





Swiftly as he 


Besides, I 
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you? It’s FILM that turns teeth dull, ‘‘off color,’’and fosters serious tooth 
ard as ° e ° e 
2 and gum disorders. Here’s the scientific way to lovely smiles. 
posture 
e ove;- 
strokes OU will neyer know how gleaming tarnished look that you abhor. Germs 
: Oe white teeth can be, nor how healthy, by the millions breed in film. It fosters 
. on until you have removed the film that bacteria of decay and serious tooth and 
oi clouds them. Ordinary brushing fails to gum disorders. 
1s and remove film successfully. You must re- Film is the basis of tartar. And tartar 
ee move it scientifically according to dental plus germs is an established cause of 
uie! opinion. h 
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n't see 4 rent dentirice 1s being advised by findings of dental chemistry and dental 

sag called Pepsodent. What it does practice, acts in’. a new and different 
7 with s oe teeth beautiful and keep them manner. It first curdles the film and 
There waa ier by removing film seems magical. then removes it in gentle safety to 
y Film is that slippery coating that enamel. 
id forms on teeth. Run your tongue across It acts further to firm the gums. The 
e sure your teeth and feel it. alkalinity of saliva is multiplied to com- 
cles." It clings to teeth, gets into crevices bat the acids of decay. It cleanses 
er and stays. It absorbs the stains from hygienically in a way nothing else does. 


food and smoking and gives that dull, 
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McCLELLAND BARCLAY, famous illustrator, and his model, 
Miss Helen Goebels, pause for a moment to show the part 
Pepsodent plays in making smiles so charming. 





31 When smiles lose their gleam 


Millions have discovered it on den- 


THE BABSON TWINS wave a happy farewell as they leave 
New York harbor. Their charming smiles, through Pepsodent, 
will play a major part in their success before European audiences, 




























tists’ advice. Millions use it because they 
know it keeps teeth whiter, brighter 
and. healthier than they thought was 
possible. Get it at your druggist’s. 
Or write to nearest address below for 
free 10-day tube, and note the difference 
in your smile. 


The Pepsodent Co., 1104 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A.; 191 George 
St., Toronto 2, Ont., Can.; 42 South- 
wark Bridge Rd., London, S. E. 1, Eng.; 
(Australia), Ltd., 72 Wentworth Ave., 
Sydney, N.S. W. 





Pat. OFF. 


Papsadént 


REG.vU.S. 











The Quality Dentifrice—Removes Film fror’ 0. 





nothing can touch Pinaud’s Lilac,” says William 
de Rham, who is breaking sales-records for Stutz 


(Left) “Pinaud’s Lilac is the best bet yet to steril- 
ize razor nicks—makes your.skin clear,” declares 
0. C. Meyer, Jr., who rates a big sales star at Stutz 





(Above) “To keep your skin healthy and firm, 





These 3 Star Salesmen of 
STUTZ MOTOR CARS 


use this skin bracer daily 


NBELIEVABLY spruce and 

smart are the keen young busi- 

ness men who roll up sales volume for 
the Stutz New York Company. 


Three of them told us lately of the 
famous skin bracer that helps so much 
to keep them looking fit. 





“For a spic and span skin just try Pinaud’s 
Lilac. It gives a glorious after-shaving feel,” 
says Harry Flinn who makes Stutz business 
hum. He, like so many others, has found the 
sure way to keep skin safe. No blemishes, no 
infections, with Lilac slapped on every day 


Copr. 1928, Pinaud, Inc. 


It’s no wonder, they declare, that 
skin toned with Pinaud’s is so healthy 
and fresh. Lilac has exactly the same 
invigorating effect on the muscles of 
the skin that exercise has on the body. 


And Pinaud’s Lilac is a famous anti- 
septic, too. It sterilizes razor scrapes 
and nicks—absolutely prevents after- 
shaving infections and blemishes. 


Ask for Pinaud’s Lilac at your drug 
or department store. Protect your 
skin each morning with a generous 
after-shaving douse. (You'll enjoy its 
wholesome outdoor lilac odor.) Keep 
looking fit and healthy by the faithful 
use of Pinaud’s—every day. 


FREE: good-sized sample bottle of this 
famous skin bracer—write today to Pinaud, 
Incorporated, Dept. B-2, 220 East 21st St., 
New York. 





"Lash for Plasulls digndture én dreey ladle 


PINAUD’S LILAC 


THE FAMOUS SKIN BRACER 
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door, flinching now at his every disrobing 
glance. But when he stopped, she found that 
he had worked in the overcoat and her sinuogj- 
ties were hidden in its rectangular folds. 


He set the sketch up and studied it froma 


distance, murmuring: ‘Swell, eh? Well, let’s 
get to work. Give me that coat.” 

It came off like a porous plaster and she 
tried to hide herself within herself by strange 
a and ~ mya 

“Don’t move!” he snai . “Tf you stir 
T’ll kill you.” sai rf 

He caught up the drawing-board, ripped off 
the previous sketch, tossed it in the air and, 
squatting on the edge of the bed, began to 
draw with a positive fury. He muttered as 
he worked: 

“All travelers agree that the only moral 
people in Africa are the Kavirondos, who 
don’t wear anything at all. And they say the 
women manage to be far more est stark 
naked than anybody else in full uniform. | 
understand it at last. You’re as beautiful as 
an angel and you look as chaste. Don’t budge! 
Don’t speak!” 


This posture was almost impossible to hold, 


but he snarled whenever she moved and she 
dared not even plead for mercy. After an 


‘inferno of agony, he said: 


 agelvtsesr ng dr pense 
e uni e: , stre er 
walked about on tingling feet, finding in mo- 
tion an unimagined franchise. He ordered 
her back to her post long before she was ready. 
But she could not replace herself in the pos- 
ture. _Every muscle was self-conscious and 
rebellious with stage fright. 

Pember went to her and caught at her, tug- 
ging at hands, elbows, knees, feet, hips, sho 
ders, as if she were a lay-figure. She flamed 
with revulsion and with resentment afraid to 
declare itself. Pember was not afraid to de- 
clare himself and he cursed her like a mule- 
driver till he had her cowed and riveted into 
the exact figure outlined in his drawing. 

Her weary members found it more harrow- 
ing than before to remain rigid, but she = 
them on the rack till the room swam. S 
was so wretched for so many reasons that the 
tears squeezed through her tight eyelids; - 
were followed by sobs that shook her un 
she toppled blindly and would have pitched 
forward if he had not caught her. 

He held her and tried to comfort her. She 
was amazed to find him human, even humane, 
as he mumbled: 

“Poor little thing! Poor lonely little girl— 
so beautiful, so pitiful! If you are too tired to 
work any more, we’ll call it a day.” 

She hesitated and struggled with her impulse 
to run away, then she said: “I'll pose.” 

Without a trace of modesty, false or true, 
she struck the exact attitude and became 
marble. For a long, long time there was no 
sound except the whisper of the chalk on the 
paper, while the two collaborated in their 
separate ways upon the business of their 
partnership, which was the perpetuation of 
a fleeting moment. 

A new dignity upheld her through fatigue 
and restlessness. She was suffering for her 
lover. She was winning nearer to Tom. She 
winced no more at Pember’s glances, for they 
were as impersonal as a surveyor’s measure- 
ments. He worked in a kind of trance of 
energy. They did not hear the night-watchman 
pass along the corridor, and he moved on in 
innocence of a transaction that would one 


day make a great and lasting stir in the 
world. 


It was not until Pember’s eyelids had begun 
to grow too heavy to hold open that he dis- 
covered his model sound asleep standing. 

He woke her and held the overcoat for her. 
She was startled and apologetic, and he was 
extraordinarily polite. He even hid his yawn 
behind his hand. She paused to study the 
drawing and to marvel at it. She was exalted 
by the realization of her own unsuspec 


loveliness. There was majesty in her con- — 


tribution to this achievement. ‘‘You’re very 
wonderful, aren’t you?” she murmured. 
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Out of: sores 


Cold Water 


you give your razor a different job to do 
but your Gillette Blade will do every job smoothly and surely 


<<>> 


is the same under any conditions. 


TAKES all kinds of days 
to make a week. This morn- 
ing you can take your time. To- 
morrow you have to rush. One 
day you’re feeling fit; the very 
next morning you may be ragged 
from lack of sleep. Hot water, 
cold water, soft water, hard water, 
a slap-dash lather, or a careful 
thorough preparation of the 
beard which may take a full 
three minutes. 


You never give your Gillette 
Blade the same job twice. 


Yet you can always get a smooth, 
comfortable shave from your Gil- 
lette Blade; the blade, at least, 
doesn’t change,and its swift, sure job 


Eight out of ten American men 
count on the Gillette Blade to start 
the day right—seven days a week. 
And Gillette takes extraordinary 
precautions not to disappoint them. 


The steel is the finest in the world. 
It comes in long gleaming ribbons, 
and we test every ribbon with cru- 
cible and micrometer before we 
even pay the import duty. 


During the last ten years Gillette 
has spent millions of dollars on 
steady blade improvements alone. 
Four out of every nine Gillette em- 
ployees are inspectors and do noth- 
ing else. They get double pay for 
every blade they discard. They 
make certain that every package of 
Gillette Blades contains its fuil 
quota of smooth, comfortable shaves 


for you. 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR GQy BOSTON, U.S. A. 


To be sure of a smooth, comfortable 
shave under any conditions, slip a 


fresh Gillette Blade in your razor. 


Gillet 
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“Yes,” he admitted, “and so are you, aren’t 
you? Aren’t you?” 

“Yes,” she whispered, thinking that, -after 
all, she was bringing to Tom more than he 
dreamed of. 

“And our children are going to grow up 
into little masterpieces. Go on to bed. Our 
body needs its rest.” 

She could smile at that now, and when she 
bade him good night she went to her room 
mystically contented. 

The next night she came to her shop with a 
certain eagerness. ember had the canvas 
ready by the door and he pointed to the balus- 
trade. She remembered with a shock how long 
a way she had come from that frustrated 
erasure of her soul. Mechanically she laid 
aside the overcoat as any other toiler would 
have done, and followed him to her task, 
hardly noting at first how sharp the wind was 
that whipped her gown about her. 

Her proprietor paused at the railing and 
showed her how she had posed, making an 
awkward parody of her attitude. She took 
his place, but it was not easy to resume with 
intention the posture she had fallen into under 
the stress of grief and desperation. 

He had to shift her elbows now and kneel 
and plant her feet for her. She steeled herself 
against any revulsion at his touch; it was part 

. of the job. He ran back to his door to see the 
effect, then back to her, making little arrange- 
ments of her as if she were a manikin. 

At last he was in his chair dabbing at the 
canvas with his brushes while she grew numb, 
her teeth chattered and she wondered how long 
it took pneumonia to do its work. But she 
would not shirk her task. 

Suddenly she fell back from the rail and ran 
to him, whimpering: 

“T can’t keep my promise. If you make me 
stand there I’ll jump over. I don’t want to. 
I feel something dragging me over. I am 
helpless.” 

He walked to the rail and looked down into 
a vast wedge of emptiness thrust between the 
cliffs. Fathoms on fathoms deep he saw the 
gleam and the charm and the mystic summons 
of the cataract rolling its moonlit quicksilver 
through the gloom. 

He felt a kind of suction drawing him in 
and he fell back. Farther along the balcony, 
however, there was a jut of solid ground and 
trees that rose almost to the railing, shutting 
out the sight of the stream and the profound 
gulf. He placed the girl there and she felt 
safe. All she had to endure now was the 
curdling wind. 

Pember returned to his task, propped the 
screen door open and began to slash at the 
canvas, dipping this brush and that into the 
pools of color on his palet. But the wind 
chilled his hands, and the light assembled the 
most amazing convention of odious creatures 
of every imaginable wing. They landed on 
his hands, his face, and worse yet, on his palet 
and his canvas, and perished horribly. When 
he closed the door, the screen became a museum 
of crawling monstrosities. 

He flung down his weapons of art and called 
to his model: “I’m a painter, not a damned 
entomologist. Come on in out of that!” 


HE returned so nearly congealed that he 
ordered her back into the overcoat and 
stared ruefully at his canvas. 

“As usual I’m sick of my inspiration as soon 
as it begins to take shape. It’s theatrical, 
sentimental, meaningless. That’s the devil of 
being a painter like me. Sometimes I am so 
excited over an idea that I beat the canvas 
black and blue and go to sleep convinced that 
I am immortal. The next day I wake up and 
find a canvas covered with—cold gravy. 

“Sickening, isn’t it? The hot red blood that 
comes from a roast of beef has only to cool 
and it becomes a nauseating mess. Cold 
gravy! Love is like that—the hottest, richest 
thing on earth till something chills it and then 
the most loathsome—ugh, cold gravy!” 

“Not love like mine,” said Sara. 

“Perhaps not. Perhaps—well, in any case, 





I can’t work here. I’m going back to my.- 


studio.” 

“You’ve finished with me already?” 

“T haven’t begun. You’re going back 
with me.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t.. I have my position here.” 

“What have you got to say about it? You 
resign your job tomorrow, and take the train 
with me.” = 

“People will talk. They’lI——” 

“In view of the- way you were diving into 
the head-lines, it seems quaint to——” 

“TJ didn’t mean to argue. I’ll obey you in 
everything—for a month.” 

“Fine. Then go to-your room and pack, 
and think up a good lie to tell your former 
employers.” : 

She went and thought up also a good lie for 
Tom. She affixed it to a long, long letter: 


Congratulate me, darling. I have been 
offered a wonderful position in New York 
as a private secretary. I’ll write you when 
I know more of my work, and my ad- 
dress. It will be a great relief from the 
monotony of bookkeeping. 


The next day she told the manager of the 
hotel that she had been called away by a sick 
relative. She pretended not to know Martin 
Pember when he came to the desk to give up 
his room, and he pretended not to know her. 

He paid his bill with a check and gave an- 
other for cash—two hundred dollars. She 
handed him back the very bills she had bor- 
rowed from him without the hotel’s being the 
wiser or the poorer. In thirty days he was to 
return to her the body she was lending him 
without Tom’s being the wiser or the poorer. 

Poor Tom did not understand art or artists 
any more than she had done a few days ago. 
She thanked heaven that he was not an artist, 
but she must save him from the horror he 
would feel if ever he knew. It was terrible 
how much one had to deceive people in order 
to be true to them. But everything was all 
right so long as nobody found out. 

Sara felt grateful to Pember for enabling her 
to leave the hotel with no financial stain on 
her memory. She was grateful to him, too, 
for making her live long enough to see the 
superb portrait of the body that but for him 
would have been a battered co 
rocks. Most of all she felt grateful to Pember 
for restoring her to Tom and Tom to her. 

On the sleeping-car Pember pretended not 
to know her at all. But he took charge of her 
on their arrival. : 

The rush of the train into the great temple 
at New York, the first ride in a taxicab through 
uproarious canyons deeper than the one where 
she had so nearly wasted herself, the arrival 
at the studio building and the entrance into 
the high hall crowded with his paintings, his 
collections of casts, tapestries, weapons, pot- 
tery—her small-town soul would hardly have 
exchanged these experiences for a climb to 
heaven in a fiery chariot and a home of ala- 
baster in a golden street. How beautiful it 
would be to live in New York with Tom! 

Pember recommended a hotel near his studio 
and told the proprietor to send the bill to him. 
His zest for work was renewed and he began 
with a frenzy to chronicle the girl’s frame in 
as many phases as possible before he lost the 
use of it forever. 

He made studies of her in all the mediums— 
chalk, charcoal, water-color, oil. He even 
made little statuettes of her in green clay. 
He sketched a hand, an elbow, a knee, a foot, 
the torso, the head, the whole figure, erect, 
prone, supine, foreshortened. 

He arrayed her in silks, Watteau costumes, 
Greek draperies, even in armor. He had often 
been impelled to treat mythological subjects 
in twentieth-century style, and now he struck 
out a painting of the three Graces with inter- 
laced arms. Sara was all three of the Graces. 

This was a sort of preliminary canter toward 
a lifelong ambition to paint a most classic 
theme in a most futuristic manner. He had 
cherished for years an imagined composition 
of the nine Muses, all sisters, all alike, and all 
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forming a nonagon of-ecstatic:-geometry, which. 
would present the form of woman in attitudes 
and moods so unusual yet so natural, so ind}. 
vidual yet so communal as to be a very cyclo. 
pedia of posture and spirit. Sara was to be 
each and all of the Muses. 

‘The . background -he would. compile from _ 
landscape studies made long since as docy. 
ments. Sara saw that he painted trees, c 
brooks, flowers, waves, lawns, swards, with 
— the interest he had taken in the human 
outline. 





l’ dazed Sara at first to see him exult as well 
in the grace of the limb of a tree as overa 
human member, to see his eyes smolder with 
sensuous pain sometimes as they followed the 
spiral swirl of threads of cigar smoke, and to 
hear him sigh: 

“‘Wouldn’t that blue break your heart? 
Watch it turn and writhe and—where is it 
now? Isn’t it cruel that it leaves no memory 
of itself? Somebody ought to build a monu- 
ment to smoke. It’s so beautiful and so 
pathetic and so frail—and so like ourselves,” 

Learning slowly how free of sensuality his 
sensuousness was, she began to feel herself a 
nun in a ritual of beauty, and Pember a high 
priest at its altar, terrifying, remote, yet 
reverend in a way. She began to help him by 
creating attitudes herself, and growing spon. 
taneous and sincere in them. She returned to 
the Paradise of an Eve before the fall, and her. 
eyes were opened only when the presence of 
other people forced her back into the world. 

Though Pember denied himself to his old 
cronies, a few pushed in and heaped praises 
upon his new manner, his second youth. When 
the first visitor came into the studio, Sara ran 
and hid in a recrudescence of the prudery that 
she had forgotten in his presence. When he 
ordered her back to the platform, she came 
scarlet and morose. He thought no more of 
her nonsense than a surgeon of concealing the 
woman he operates on before a clinic of asso- 
ciates. His professional companions praised 
her in detail and tried to borrow her. Pember 
refused their appeals, but only because he 
claimed the copyright, not because he cared 
about her feelings. 

This indifference of his wounded ges 
deeper than her modesty. It made her f 
that he did not care, he could not care for her 
herself. She was, after all then, only what he 
had first thought her, a soulless shape. 

She grew jealous for a time of her body, for 
she was falling in love with the new world she 
dwelt in. As she stood or reclined motionless 
for hours on hours her mind was busied with 
thoughts of a life in such a realm with sucha 
creative copier, an imaginer who worked with 
such exactitude. She almost wished that she 
might go on posing after her marriage. Of 
course, Tom would not permit it, but it would 
be wonderful if the world had been diffesea 
built so that a man could love a woman with — 
the jealousy that demands love and yet with- — 
out the jealousy that insists on hiding her in 
a cave. 

The term of her life with Pember was run- 
ning away fast. He painted all day and made 
sketches every evening. Haste made waste 
at times, and he often scraped off with his — 
palet-knife some figure that seemed to her a 
triumph. The necessity for perfection was 4 
torture to him, and he cried aloud in agony: 

“Pll never get through in time. What if I 
shouldn’t finish this painting? Oh, what if I 
couldn’t finish it?” 

Sara to want to tell him that she 
would be glad to extend his lease, but she also 
began to want to hear him beg her to. When 
he would not ask, she grew resentful. 

On the twenty-fifth day of their contract, 
the telephone rang in his studio. When at 
last he answered its persistence there was 
anger in his tone. Then he gasped, “Oh!” 
then, “Of course. Hold the wire.” 

He came to the model-stand and said: “It 
is your young man, Tom, asking if he may 
see my—secretary.” ne 

Sara cried outwith joy and ran toward the 
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maf MEN TURN AND LOOK WHEN =~ - 





HE Bois de Boulogne is the garden spot of 
Paris—where in the gorgeous springtime, ro- 
mance ripens into love. For the perfume that the 
gentle zephyrs of spring waft through the Bois 
causes hearts to quicken and hand to seek hand. 



















It is this very same fragrance that Cheramy 
has captured and retained in all its thrilling loveli- 
ness in April Showers Perfume (Ondées d’Avril). 
Endowed with those subtle mystic qualities that 
make spring the season of love, the use of April 
Showers cannot help but cause men to turn and look. 


The extract of April Showers Perfume in 
smart flacons ranges in price from $1 to $16. You 
may have its fragrance too in toiletries of an ex- 
quisite loveliness—face powder, bath salts, and a 
talc of a ravishing softness that gently caresses and 
refreshes the skin—at 25c and 50c the container. 


Prices quoted apply toU.S. A. only 





Talc 4 CHERAMY 


PARIS - NEW YORK 
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What a cigarette 
meant there 


Down from a 
starless sky . . . and after hours of 
utter strain, a moment of utter relax- 
ation. Safety after peril .. . rest after 
struggle . . . companionship after 
lonely vigil . . . no wonder the solace 
of a friendly cigarette has a place of 


its own in men’s hearts. 


What a cigarette 


means here 
Up from the 


sun-drenched earth— drowsily nour- 
ished under smiling skies, the tender 
leavesof tobaccoripen into gold orbronze. 


From what soil and rain and summer 
sun prepare, we select the prize lots. 
Aroma and fragrance from Turkey; from 
old Virginia and the Carolinas, rare mild- 
ness; mellow “body” from Kentucky. 
We “age” it and blend it .. . and from 
earth’s choicest tobaccos we give you 


Chesterfield. 


And about six million smokers tell us it’s 
more than worth all the trouble we take! 








Harvesting a fine stand 
of “bright” tobacco 
and hauling by sledge 
to the curing barn. 


.... and yet THEY SATISFY 
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*]telephone, then paused realizing her estate, 
She gathered a velvet hanging about her befor 
she took up the instrument. Pember heang 
her saying: 2 

“Why, Tom darling, when did you get t 
town? _ Why didn’t you telegraph or write 
. ... A surprise?. I should: say it is! Tm: 
flabbergasted! . . . No, I don’t believe you'g 
better come up. Mr. Pember is very bugy 
. . . He—I—— Well, I'll run down ang 
say Hello, just as soon as I—finish taki 
few more letters . . . Luncheon? I’ve had 
mine—that is, I don’t take any . . . Dinner 
—well—well, I’ll see. You wait down there” 

She returned to Pember in a quandary—and 
nothing else. And that was her pr 





Suddenly she was thrown out of Eden into the 
realism she had left. : 

“He wanted to run up and say Hello to me, 
He wanted me to run out in the hall and giv 
him one little kiss! He wants me to lunch with © 
him, dine with him, spend the evening with _ 
him! He wants me to—to resign and many 
him right away, and go back West with him 
He’s landed a great job in Wichita.” : 

Pember grinned at the predicament of her 
first sentences; frowned at the next ones; fell 
into a rage of fear at the last. He was just at 
the height of his vein, and she understood by 
now how much of a sacrifice, how princely ¢ 
generosity it was for him to say: 

“Run along and lunch with him.” 

“Oh, thank you! thank you! I’ll be back, 
And this evening?” 

“T was going to work on the pose of that 
last Muse. I have an idea. We have onlyg 
few more days. But—well, do as you like.” — 

She was bewildered to find herself almost 
wishing that Tom has stayed in the West until _ 
she sent for him. Aghast at the treason of 
the thought, she scrambled into her clothe 
with all speed, apologizing, apologizing, till 
she darted out. oe 

She flung herself into Tom’s arms and was 

that she had stolen for him, glad that she 

escaped the punishment for that by am 
other sin. She was glad to lie to him for his 
own happiness’ sake. But it was not so easy 
She succeeded only in arousing Tom’s 
cions and resentments by her unsatisfactory 
answers to his questions. They were innum 
erable: What sort of man was Pember? What 
did a painter want with a pretty secretary? 
Did he make her pose for him? Did he havea 
family, an office? Did she have an office of her 
own? What kind of paintings did Pember do? 
Why couldn’t Tom come up and see her? Why 
should her employer need her of evenings? 

The reunion that she had looked forward 
to with such yearning was less a rapture than 
a fencing match. 

While she was so busily fighting Tom off 
from the fatal secret of her employment, Pem- 
ber moped in his studio, alone and idle, missing 
the girl amazingly. He was disabled without 
her and could not work. Stranger yet, he was 
lonely for her. 

The next morning she arrived in a dreadful 
crisis of nerves. Her stormy evening with 
Tom had culminated in a threat that if she 
did not resign, he would know that she had 
ceased to love him, that she loved somebody 
else, and he would kill himself or Sara’s lover 
or somebody. She hated to give up her new 
life and ruin Pember’s picture, but, after all, 
Tom came first and it was a woman’s highest 
duty and her privilege to sacrifice herself for 
her husband. ‘ 

She begged Pember to let her go—for his 
own sake, lest Tom make some terrible trouble. 

; | She told him that he could easily get other 
me re, models far more attractive than she. He would 
a tire of her in a little while anyway. He 
a ‘as Sean said as much himself when he first talked to 
aioe PMEB SEITE 2, a ih OE ee ky hen: She was betrothed to Tom. If he found 
; : out what oing, he would never 
“<I guess those Kelly-Springfield tires are pretty good from what | forgive her. Her whole future would 


i / wrecked for the sake of a few days. It was 
I've heard of them, but are they really worth the extra cost? : aes ctv hahtae: the eho aie Sa 


‘“‘What do you mean—‘extra cost’? I didn't pay any more for regs Mr. Pember please, please, please 
my tires than you did for yours.”’ “No!” 
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R MOTOR CAR 


We only ask you to read the features Nash offers—compare 


them to the new offerings of any other manufacturer... 


then exercise your own good judgment. 


Twin Ignition motor 


12 Air Craft type 
spark plugs 
High compression 


Bijur centralized 
chassis lubrication 


Houdaille and Lovejoy 
shock absorbers 


(exclusive Nash mounting) 


Aluminum alloy pistons 
; (Invar Struts) 


i 


7-bearing crankshaft 
(hollow crank pins) 


Longer wheelbases 
One-Piece Salon fenders 


Body, rubber insulated 
from frame 


New double drop frame 
Salon Bodies 


World’s easiest steering 
Nash-Special Design 
front and rear bumpers 


16 enclosed models 
4 wheelbase lengths 
Three Series 


Electric Clocks 


All exterior metalware 
chrome plated 
over nickel 


Short turning radius 


Lot H 440) i 
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When she grew frantic, wept, knelt, im- 
plored, Pember coldly reminded her of their 
agreement and threatened to show it to Tom 
and reveal all its history unless she kept it. 

“Since you won’t let me go, tell me what to 
tell him,” she sobbed. 

“That’s your problem, not mine. Begin 
practising the art of lying now; you will need 
it in your married life.” 

“How hateful of you! how cruel!” 

“This business of mine is cruel and ruinous 
and, according to all good Philistines, immoral, 
positively criminal. Your soul may belong to 
Tom Fisher, but until the month is up, your 
body belongs to Simon Legree.” 


NCE more she wept as she posed. Pember’s 
low opinion of models’ tears was not im- 
proved. He would not even allow her to go 
out that evening with Tom. When she threat- 
ened to go anyway, he promised to chain her to 
the model-stand if she tried it. _He had nearly 
everything in his studio from ancient leg-irons 
and wrist manacles to the most modern weapons 
collected for a war picture he had begun. 

She knew that he was capable of anything 
and he stood over-her while she telephoned 
Tom that she could not dine with him or see 
him all evening—on account of office work that 
must be finished—‘‘a manuscript,” she was 
inspired to explain. 

She was a most unsatisfactory and truculent 
model all afternoon. During the dinner, which 
Pember ordered sent in, she would not speak. 
Afterward, when he began to make drawings 
of various poses that had occurred to him, 
from sheer exhaustion of resentment, she be- 
gan to fall into the spirit of habit. Realizing 
that she had many years of Tom before her 
and only a few days more of Pember’s cele- 
bration of her grace, she actually proposed 
attitudes of her own and conspired with Pem- 
ber in his research for some ultimate convolu- 
tion that should seem unforced and unaffected 
and yet be unique. 

Finally she happened on one that expressed 
her farewell forever to the worship of beauty. 
“How’s this?” she asked as she disposed her- 
self in a very melody of poetry that made him 
cry out with triumph: 

“Tt’s divine! Hold it! Freeze!’’ 

He walked about her, seeking the best view- 
point, sketched her from various angles, show- 
ering her with praise, even caressing her at 
times as Michelangelo caressed the rippled 
marble sinews of the Farnese torso. 

“The last Muse will be the Muse of Muses, 
and she’s your own; she’s you.” Then the 
telephone whirred. ‘Confound it!” he growled. 
“J forgot to tell the night boy not to ring. 
Let him ring.” 

Again, again the telephone insisted, until at 
last Pember obeyed its summons hotly: 

“Hello! Yes! No! I’m sorry! She is not 
here. She was called away. I don’t know! 
I don’t know! No! Good-by!” 

He slammed the receiver on the hook and 
returned to his work, but all his élan was gone, 
and Sara had lost the exact pose irretrievably. 

The doorbell rang. Sara gasped: 

“It’s Tom! I know. He doesn’t believe 
what you said. He’s determined to find out 
for himself. Don’t let him in. He’s dan- 
gerous.” : 2 

She ran and hid behind a long arras hung 
across a corner. Pember went to the door, 
opened it a little. A burly youth confronted 
him with a constabulary suspicion. 

“‘Miss Clinton, please!” 

“She’s not in.” 

“She told me she would be.” 

“But I tell you she’s not. I’m busy.” 

Pember tried to close the door. Fisher 
pushed him back with ease and entered the 
hall, strode along it to the bright studio. 

He thought himself bewitched. He could 
not see Sara anywhere, yet he saw her every- 
where, in charcoal, in oil; in fragments, entire; 
in costumes, and mercilessly revealed; ex- 
ploited in every amorous emotion and attitude. 
The three Graces were Sara tripled. The 
Muses were eight of her and a vague ninth. 
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The young business man who knew nothing 
of art and suspected it all as nastiness was 
staggered. Then jealous fury and honest 
indignation inflamed him. He roared at 
Pember: 

“You blackguard! You filthy beast! What 
have you done to that innocent child? T’ll 
crack every bone in your rotten body. I'll 
break your rotten fingers off. But first I’m 
going to destroy every one of these infamous, 
these obscene slanders of that poor girl. And 
when I get through with you, you won’t even 
remember how Sara looked.” 

Like a fanatic Vandal in a Roman palace, 
Tom glared about in hatred of the luxurious 
beauty that he could not understand. The 
great canvas of the Muses was the first atrocity 
he doomed and Sara, watching him through 
a rent in the arras, almost swooned at the ruin 
he planned. Tom stared at the canvas with 
such blind hatred that he ignored Pember 
until he found the little man standing between 
him and the Muses, and saying calmly: 

“You touch that painting and I'll kill you 
deader than any man was ever killed before.” 

Tom had been a soldier and he recognized 
that the weapon Pember held was an army 
automatic. Tom had been a soldier and he 
had seen men riddled to shreds with one of 
those fast-spitters. 

He dropped into a chair, helpless under 
Pember’s wrath. 

“You called me a filthy blackguard. I am 
one. I call you a worse name. You’re a white- 
washed Puritan! I take no pride in confessing 
that your Sara is as good today as she was the 
day I saw her. She didn’t want to pose, but I 
made her. She wanted to resign as soon as 
you appeared, but I wouldn’t let her. If I 
told you why I made her pose you wouldn’t 
understand. 

“But if I had never come along she would 
have married you and grown fat and stodgy 
and had children, and you would never have 
known how beautiful she is. No more would 
she. Nobody would ever have realized the 
masterpiece she is. 

“Tf I’ve ruined your respect for her and her 
happiness, I’m sorry that so fine a thing should 
have been doomed to love as ugly-minded an 
ape as you are. I’m sorry for her but I did 
my duty by her. I crucify myself for my 
work, and I'll crucify anybody else that I need 
in my religion. Did you ever hear of the old 
Greek painter, Parrhasius?” 

“No, and I don’t want to. One painter is too 
many for me,” 

“Well, he actually did crucify a slave to see 
how he looked. Agony isn’t my line, or I 
might, too. Instead, I crucified that girl who 
wastes her beauty on an animal that hates 
beauty and fears it. If you were worthy of 
her you would be on your knees to me in 
gratitude, instead of sitting there planning to 
get me yet. 

“Perfect as Sara is, she must grow old. Her 
life must be spent in homely and stupid tasks. 
But on my canvases her beauty will live for- 
ever. She will never grow old there. Millions 
will pay homage to her. If you weren’t an 
ignorant idiot you would be proud to be the 
husband of such a goddess.” 

“Goddess nothing,” sneered Tom. “You 
spill a lot of sales talk, but after what you’ve 
done to Sara, would you marry her?” 

“Of course I would if we loved each other. 
And Id be glad to tell the whole world, ‘This 
is nine portraits of Mrs. Martin Pember.’ 
If she were mine, I wouldn’t hide her under 
a bushel. But she loves you, you—you—agh!” 

“Tf she loves me, she’ll come out from be- 
hind that curtain and leave this place with me 
forever.” The long arras shivered but no one 
emerged. “I can see your bare feet there, 
Sara,” Tom growled, “and if you ever want to 
see me again, now’s your last chance.” 

Still she did not come. Pember understood. 
He said: 

“Perhaps if you turn your back, or wait ‘n 
the hall until she is dressed, she will join you.” 

Tom laughed: “She’s ashamed to let her 
future husband see her, but not you!” 





“Naturally,” said Pember, “for you are ay 
ignorant prig and I am a great artist.” 

“You hate yourself, don’t you? But yoy 
can’t sell your dirty immorality to me. Pj 
turn my back though, while Sara makes hep. 
self as decent as she can.” 

He twisted his chair about and Sara stole 
forth and put on her shoddy garments in a 
miserable humility. She found it bewildering 
that shame came to her with what she put op, 
The indecency seemed to be in the clothes and 
the hypocrisy of them. She seemed to be 
going from a life of sacredness to one of un- 
holiness and squalor. All her sacrifices for 
Tom, her theft, her hours and days of ap- 
guished posturing, had been wasted on a man 
who abhorred her sacrifice. Pember had 
stripped her body and found it beautiful, but 
he had stripped Tom’s soul nakeder. And the 
revelation was—well, a disappointment. 

She moved hesitantly to Tom’s side. He 
leaped to his feet. Now she looked like the 
nice modest pretty cashier he had fallen in love 
with, except that she was forlorn and meek 
and wretched as she should be. His eyes ran 
along the images of her and he could not be 
lieve that she had any kinship with them. 
But her attitude of evident contrition melted 
him to say: “Sara, I love you still, in spite of 
all. And if you’ll promise not to see this dog 
again, I’ll try to forget what’s happened.” 

Sara’s eyes turned back to the throng of her 
selves, greedily trying to remember their mul- 
titudinous graces. She said: 

“T’ll not try to forget, and I warn you that 
I’m not ashamed. I'll never be really proud 
of anything else as long as I live.” 

“We'll talk that over later. Come along.” 

“Not if Mr. Pember wants me to stay.” 

A sudden gleam of hope died in her eyes as 
Pember answered: 

“Oh, run along; I release you from any claim 
I may have had. I wouldn’t have you lose the 
man you love on my account. Above all 
things, I want you to be happy.” 

Sara stared at him from the deeps of woe, 
“Good-by!”” 

“Good-by!” 

As she left him he dropped into a chair, 
inertly staring at the gap where the ninth 
Muse was to have been. Sara stared there, 
too. Then Tom took her arm and dragged her 
to the hall. Somebody was always dragging 
her somewhere. She stopped short to plead: 

“You oughtn’t to hate Mr. Pember, Tom. 
If it hadn’t been for him, I’d be dead now.” 

“T’d rather have you dead than let those 
pictures get out. I’ll wreck every last one of 
them yet, don’t you fear.” 


B: she did fear. She was afraid of Tom, 
afraid for Pember. He was the only im- 
portant one of the three. 
before him into the outer hall, but she whirled, 
ran back inside, and quickly setting the door 
chain in place, spoke through a narrow crevice: 

“Tom, I’m not the girl you asked to marry 
you. She loved you, but I couldn’t.” 

He tried to force the door open, but the 
chain held. She murmured: 

“T’m awfully sorry, Tom, but—well, good 
luck, Tom—and good-by!” 

She closed the door. The spring-lock clicked. 
He called through it, but the only answer was 
the dull sliding of a bolt. 

When Sara returned to the doorsill of the 
studio, Pember was still gazing at the canvas 
in such dejection that he had not heard her 
parley with Tom. 

She went to him and touched him on the 
shoulder. He whirled and saw her. He looked 


past her. He read in her eyes and in her ges 
ture what had happened. Her gesture was the — 
taking off of her hat. Ss 

There was something in her eyes that made 





him reach up and drag her head down to! 
lips. But she refused him. She rebuked him: 
“Not now. Not yet. The picture! We 
must finish the picture!’’ . 

Already she was saying “we” and tearing at 
the shackles of cloth that smothered her beauty 
as ashes choke flame. 
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Dr. Artz by Robert Hichens (coniinued from page 74 


more walked down the room towards the door. 
‘As he walked his temper seemed to grow. 
For once Artz seemed at a loss. His self- 
ion, his audacity had ebbed away. His 
small black eyes followed the moving figure 
furtively, and when it came close to him looked 
down and away from it. 
” Presently, when the situation was becoming 
grotesque and almost unbearable, Rothberg 
stopped and again showed consciousness of 


het I shall not let this go on,” he said. 
And suddenly his face became red and puffy. 
“You made a mistake when you pushed your 
fingers into my money-bags. Your greed led 
you into a bad mistake. You should have 
gone on choosing mild fools to fill your clinique. 
Ishall punish you for making a fool of me. 

“J understand you, Artz. You rely on the 
moral cowardice of those who come to you. 
You bank on that! You have banked on that 
with me. You thought I should be like the 
rest of them, ashamed to say what I had 
wished for, why I put myself into your hands. 
‘Old le, important people, don’t care to 
lose their dignity in the world’s eyes. Roth- 

will be like the others I have swindled. 
He'll never let anyone know.’ That was your 
conviction, of course. 

“But I shall stop your swindling, Artz. I 
mean to prosecute you, Artz, for getting money 
out of me on false pretenses, and performing on 
me an entirely useless operation. It won’t be 
an edifying case. It will be the sort of case 
that will be heard in camera probably. But an 
in camera case sets people talking more than 
anything else, and I shall know how to manage 
so that the facts get about. You have made a 
fool of me. I give you that. But I shall pun- 
ish you, Artz.” 

“Do you really mean that my treatment has 
not been successful?” said Artz, speaking at 
last and with a manner of genuine surprise. 

“Tt has not! It has not! Of course it has 
not—you ignoramus!”’ 

Artz stared at Rothberg as if in deep medi- 
tation. “You tell me there has been no result?” 

“No result at all! You knew there could not 
be. You intended there should be no result!” 

Now Artz in his turn was startled. “What 
do you mean, Monsieur de Rothberg? I, a 
doctor with a reputation to take care of—I 
intend my treatment of such a patient as you 
to be a failure! What absurdity!” 

“Thave made a mistake,”’ Rothberg said. “I 
felt so convinced of your competence that your 
failure with me astounded me. But there was 
the fact—that you had completely failed. Tell 
me the reason! I will have the reason!” 

“I don’t know what you mean. There is no 
Teason.” 

“There is!” 


UDDENLY Rothberg’s eyes seemed to be at- 
tracted to the drawing-room wall, for he 
away from Artz, half turning—as if 
. He saw the two portraits of women—of 
Artz’ two wives. He gazed at them. He went 
hearer. He examined them with absorbed 
attention—the two fair, very fair women, both 
young, both with something childlike about 
them. Artz watched him and an uneasy ex- 
Oo ie showed in his face, but he let Roth- 
look, did nothing to interrupt him. At 

last Rothberg turned round. 
“You are very clever,” he said. “But you 
t all clever. Perhaps no man is. If you 
fe, you would not have left those two por- 
@aits hanging in a room used by your visitors 
Pet now. They show your taste in women 
plainly. They give you away. I under- 
Stahd now. You aren’t a charlatan. You are 
simply a doctor who puts women before his 
Patients, who cares for them more than he 
cates for his profession, his prospects, or even 
his money-making. You haven’t chosen to 
me properly—you scoundrel! .You 


_ haven’t done what you could have done, and I 


tand why now. Miss Iselle! 


“That is absolutely false!’”’ exclaimed Artz. 

“Tt’s true. Since Miss Iselle has been here 
in Zurich you have fallen in love with her, and 
because of that you have not dared to succeed 
with my case.” 

“Monsieur Alphonse, you must have gone 
crazy to take such an idea into your head!” 

“Now wait—wait!” said Rothberg, in a 
passionate voice. 

“What is it?” said Artz. 

“D’you know that Miss Iselle is entirely in 
my hands? Miss Iselle can only stay on here 
in Zurich if I choose to go on paying for her. 
Now, Artz, make no mistake about this. You 
have tricked me and I know why. It was be- 
cause of that girl. Very well! I shall withdraw 
the generous allowance I make to Miss Iselle 
and she will have to leave here. No more 
lessons with Marakoff! No more duets with 
that student with the baritone voice! All 
chance of singing in opera over! And good- 
by to Zurich—and Doctor Artz! Ah! What 
do you say now?” 

“All that has nothing to do with me,” said 
Artz coolly. “My only concern is about your 
state of health and condition of body. Apart 
from any feeling I may have had for you, 
f have my reputation as a doctor to think 
of. 

“But your reputation as a conquering lover! 
What about that?” said Rothberg, pointing 
at the two portraits. ‘Your harem is empty 
just now, isn’t it?” 

“My time is too much taken up for me 


But Rothberg interrupted him with bru- 
tality. ‘What is the good of this pretense?” he 
exclaimed. “Your life is governed by women, 
and so is mine and always has been.” 

“T deny that I allow my life to be governed, 
as you call it,” said Artz, with sudden hauteur. 

“Very well! Then I am to leave Zurich, as 
I came to it, and take Miss Iselle away with 
me?” 

“Why not—if Miss Iselle consents to go?” 
said Artz, again faintly smiling. 

“How can she stay without money?” 

“Marakoff might help her.” 

“Marakoff! He is penniless himself.” 

“He earns money.” 

“Barely enough to live on.” 

“Perhaps—presently—he may earn more.” 

“Are you doing something to Marakoff?” 
said Rothberg, with a sudden flare of intense 
suspicion. Artz was silent. “But he’s finished 
—atanend. And besides—what can you do?” 

“Wait and you will know!” said Artz. Arro- 
gance blazed up in him abruptly, a fierce flame 
of arrogance. “You will know, and everyone 
will know, whether I am a charlatan or not. 
You have insulted the doctor in me tonight, 
Monsieur de Rothberg, because you are igno- 
rant, ignorant as a child, of my powers.” 

“Then prove them on me.” 

Artz gave him a queer and sinister look. 
“Perhaps I was wrong to try—with you,” he 
said, in a soft voice. 

“Why?” exclaimed Rothberg. 

“Perhaps it was too late. A doctor can be 
too optimistic.” 

“T shall take Miss Iselle away from here.” 

“That is not my affair.” 

“And I shall prosecute you.” 

“Because you are too old and I was foolish 
enough not to discover it? That will be one 
of the strangest cases that has ever been tried, 
I should think.” 

Rothberg opened his lips. It was evidently 
his intention to say something. But only a 
long sigh came from him, a sigh that was heart- 
rending. 

“Are you ill, Monsieur de Rothberg?” asked 
Doctor Artz, with sudden solicitude. “Let 
me——”’ 

“No, no!’ said Rothberg softly. 

He turned away, went feebly to the door, 
followed by Artz, opened the door and passed 
out into the hall. 5 
. His coat and hat were lying on a chair with 


a walking-stick. He bent and got hold of them. 

He made a gesture to the front door. Artz 
was obliged to open it. Directly it was open 
Rothberg went out of the house without say- 
ing another word. He looked at Artz as he 
passed by him. His feeble steps sounded on 
the gravel between the two lamps. The sound 
of them died away. 

Then Artz shut the big door. When he had 
done that he stood for a moment in the hall. 

“T wonder if I have done the wrong thing!” 
he said to himself. 


“PAULINE,” said Madame Miiller on the 
following morning, “there is someone at 
the telephone for you.” 

Through the telephone a frail, ugly voice, 
oddly toneless and exhausted in timbre, said, 
“Ts that Miss Iselle?” 

“Yes,”’ answered Pauline. 

“Oh—good morning. I am Alphonse de 
Rothberg.” 

“Yes—Mr. de Rothberg?” she said. 

“T want to see you—as soon as possible. 
Will you come to tea with me at the hotel?” 

Pauline shook her head. “I’m afraid I 4 

“Oh,” said the voice in the telephone, and 
there was a faint sound of acute irony in it, 
“you needn’t be afraid! I’m not dangerous.” 

“Could you come to the studio, Mr. de 
Rothberg?” 

“Tt’s a private matter that I want to see 
you about.” 

“Could you tell me walking home from the 
studio?” And as she said it she thought, “I 
shan’t mind it so much out of doors!” 

After a silence Rothberg’s voice said, “Very 
well, I will come to the studio today at four. 
Good-by.” 

“Good-by, Mr. de Rothberg.” 

That day at her lesson Pauline was oddly 
nervous and preoccupied, instead of being as 
usual strongly concentrated and attentive. 
Marakoff, of course, noticed this. When she 
finished a rendering of Berlioz’ King of Thule 
song from his “Damnation of Faust,” he 
exclaimed: 

“That is not it! No! No! Do not you see, 
feel that such music must be sung strangely, 
with an other-world timbre? Fritz—piay the 
beginning! Like this!” said Marakoff. 

And then in a curious under-voice such as 
Pauline had never before heard or imagined, 
he murmured the beginning of the melody: 
“ ‘There was a King in Thule.’ Like that! 
Like that it should go! What is the matter?” 
He saw tears shining in the silver-gray eyes. 
“What have I done?” 

“Oh, maestro!”’ said Pauline. 
had your voice still!” 

“Ah!” 

“How you must have sung!” 

Marakoff was deeply moved. He took both 
Pauline’s hands in his big hands and squeezed 
them hard. 

“Wait, little girl, wait!” he said, and his voice 
was hoarse. 

There was a knock on the door. 

“Herein!” he called. 

The door opened and Rothberg appeared. 
How terribly old he looked! 

“May I come in for a moment?” 

“Of course come in, Monsieur Alphonse,” 
said Marakoff, with obvious constraint. But 
he frowned. “The lesson is finished. Made- 
moiselle Pauline, you can go.” He added 
abruptly, “What is it?” 

The obvious embarrassment of the girl had 
called forth his question. Before she could 
reply to it Rothberg had joined them. 

“Do not go, Miss Iselle!’”’ he said to Pauline. 

“But the lesson is finished,” said Marakoff. 

“Well, then, I will drive Miss Iselle to her 
pension. My car is outside.” 

“Pauline would do much better to walk 
after her singing and breathe in fresh air.” 

“In that case I will walk with her to the 
pension,” said Rothberg inflexibly. 

His eyes went to Fritz Rauch. Marakoff 
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looked at Rothberg like a man accepting a 
challenge. 

“Fritz, you can go,” he said. 

Pauline was left alone with the two men, 
obscurely conscious that there was a subter- 
ranean, deeply flowing enmity between them. 
Knowing that Marakoff meant henceforth to 
teach her for nothing, she wondered whether 
he had already told Rothberg of his determina- 
tion, and whether, if it were so, that was the 
cause of the present tension. ' 

In her mind with this question there lived a 
strange amazement. Was this the result of 
treatment by the famous Doctor Artz? Mon- 
sieur de Rothberg, she thought, looked years 
older than before he had become Artz’ 
patient. eo 

After the door shut behind Fritz there“was 
an uncomfortable silence. It was broken by 


Marakoff, who had been furt‘vely examining’; 


Rothberg. %. 
“Have you had a good journey?”* hesdsked. 

“Do sit down, Monsieur Alphonse.” *Roth- 

berg took a chair. “Won’t you take offtyour 


coat?” a “ug 
“That’s not necessary. Yes, the journey 
was bearable.” = 


There was another silence.>:Then Marakoff 
said: “You are not looking very well—after 
your operation.” i 

“Artz is a charlatan,” said Rothberg, with 
sudden startling intensity. -.“An infamous 
charlatan! A money-maker!. A pseudoscien- 
tist who knows nothing! An incapable!” He 
beat his thin hands on the arms of his chair. 
‘An incapable!” he repeated. “Or worse!” 

He stared straight in front of him ferociously, 
as if absorbed, drawn down in a depth of anger. 
Pauline looked at him with terror. There was 
something to her unholy in this outburst by 
an old man. 5% 

“Or worse!” said Rothberg. “Worse! I 
have done.with Artz!” He still went on staring 
into vacancy. “Or—no!” he added. “I have 
not done with Artz.” 

His eyes went to Pauline. The expression 
in them frightened her. It was so greedy and 
hopeless. Then he said, in a suddenly ice-cold 
voice, now apparently including her with 
Marakoff in his observations: 

“T had intended to speak in private 
about——””’ He broke off, then continued: 
“But as-I am here, perhaps I may as well be 
explicit. Yes—explicit! Things have changed.” 


E SEEMED to be choosing his words care- 
fully. Now he looked at Marakoff and 
spoke to him only. 

“You know, Monsieur Marakoff,” he said, 
“what. a high opinion I have always had of 
your talent. I have proved that. I know a 
singer when I hear him, a great artist. You 
were one. But——” He paused. He seemed 
like a man picking his way. “But singing and 
teaching are different matters. Originally 
there was a thought of—or rather a plan of 
sending Miss Iselle to be trained for opera at 
Milan, the great school of singing. Doctor 
Artz”’—his voice quivered with intensity— 
“Doctor Artz concerned himself, unasked, in 
the matter. The plan was given up. Miss 
Iselle, on my responsibility, was brought here. 
That was a mistake. Now do not get angry, 
Marakoff!”’ 

“T am not angry—not at all!” 

“You are, I am sure, well endowed as a 
teacher, but the advantages existing in Milan 
are not to be found here. Since I have stayed 
here I have realized that. There are no other 
singers—to speak of—here. There is no school 
of students. There is, there can be, no spirit of 
emulation. Miss Iselle is a soprano. There 
are no tenors here for her to sing with. I donot 
know of one. You have no good tenor pupils. 
This is unfortunate. It cannot be helped, of 
course. But it is unfortunate. 

“T have been thinking it over”’—his eyes 
became intensely expressive, ugly with expres- 
sion—“and I have decided to withdraw Miss 
Iselle from here and to place her in Milan for 
future study. This I intend to do at once.” 
He paused and looked at Pauline. What he 





saw in her face seemed to startle him. Her 
gray eyes were fixed upon him and held an ex- 
pression of hard determination that he had 
never seen in them before. 

“At once!” he repeated, in a rasping, authori- 
tative voice. 

“Yes?” said Marakoff. “And what do you 
say, Pauline?” 

“T don’t want to go, please,” said Pauline in 
a low voice. 

“Young people seldom know what is best for 
them,” said Rothberg, obviously trying to 
seem indifferent and casual. but incessantly be- 
trayed by his eyes. ‘And in this case com- 
plete ignorance naturally can’t be allowed to 
be the arbiter. Once you are in Milan, my 
child”—Pauline slightly shivered at this 
paternal address, spoken in a voice that 
suddenly became hideously soft—“you will 
realize that it is the finest school for opera in 
all Europe.” ae 

“T’d rather stay here.” 

“You can’t, I’m afraid,” said Rothberg, 
again in the harsh and rasping voice. 

“Why not?” asked Marakoff. 

“Why not? Because, as you know, I am 
responsible for Miss Iselle, and I ‘take a dif- 
ferent view from hers in this matter.” 

“TI feel—I feel very grateful to you, Mr. 
Rothberg, for all you have done for me,” said 
Pauline. “But——” 

“Yes? Well?” said Rothberg violently. 

“T can’t accept any more money from you.” 

“Indeed! Then what are you going to do? 
Go home to live with your parents in Pimlico?” 

“T believe in Pauline’s talent,’’ said Mara- 
koff. “TI will go on training her for nothing.” 

“Pauline! Pauline!”’ exclaimed Rothberg, 
with a sort of gush of uncontrollable irritation. 
“Master and pupil seem to have become very 
intimate together. To me this young lady has 
always been Miss Iselle, and I think, consider- 
ing all things, that I have more right than 
others to—to intimacy with her. Your offer 
is no doubt very gratifying to Miss Iselle, 
Monsieur Marakoff, but I am sure she would 
not care to profit by the generosity of a man 
who unfortunately has lost everything he had. 
I happen to be well off and therefore the obliga- 
tion to me is negligible.” 

“Mr. de Rothberg,” said Marakoff, with a 
fierce arrogance that was startling, “while you 
are in my studio I must ask you not to com- 
ment on private matters that only concern me. 
From today I shall teach this young lady for 
nothing. When she sings in opera—and she 
shall sing, and successfully—she shall pay me 
for all my lessons. Meanwhile you and I have 
cleared our account.” 

Rothberg, who had got up out of his chair, 
turned to Pauline. 

“And who, if I may ask, is going to pay all 
your living expenses in Zurich, Miss Iselle? 
Who will settle with Madame Miiller? Who 
will—who will”—he hesitated, as if ashamed 
of his own intention to speak certain words, but 
his anger overcame his hesitation and drove 
him on in spite of himself—‘who will pay for 
your dresses, your music, your pleasures, the 
boating on the lake at night, the excursions? 
Even the tram fares up to the Naturheil- 
Verein, to the huts of the young nature-lovers 
up there, the young fellows who live according 
to nature, that is to say without troubling too 
much about the ordinary decencies of civilized 
life, even they have to be paid for by somebody. 
I ask who is——” 

“Pauline, take your music and leave us!” 
The voice of Marakoff broke authoritatively 
through the torrent of speech. 

“Why should she leave us? I am asking 
her——’ 

“Pauline, you will go—at once!” 

Without a word Pauline left them. 

“No, Rothberg! No! You are not going 
with her!” 

“How dare you interfere with me? I shall 
do what I choose to do! No one shall——” 

“No, Rothberg!” 

Livid with passion, tottering with physical 
exhaustion brought on by the fierce feelings 
which his body was unable to match, Rothberg 
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tried to reach the door. But Marakoff simply 
went to stand in front of it. 

“You are not going with her, Rothberg.” 

Rothberg trembled, stood before Marakof 
trembling. “You are her lover, too! You are 
her lover!” he exclaimed. “You won’t give 
her up because you are her lover.” 

“Do not talk nonsense to me!” said Ma: : 

“T say you are her lover! That student, that 
Fiigler, you and Artz, you are all——” 

“What do you say about Artz?” exclaimed 
Marakoff, no longer contemptuous. 

“T say that Artz is that girl’s lover.” 

“Impossible! He never sees her except now 
and then here.” 

“For a man who has sung all over the world 
you are very simple. Artz persuaded me to 
bring her here for his own purposes. I have 
proof of it.” 

“What proof have you?” 

Rothberg hesitated. His fury seemed fading 
into a. mood of impotent misery. There was 
something pitiable as well as repulsive in the 
old face that could not show any lines. 
have proof,” he reiterated. 

be t:is.it?” 

‘“Whensa doctor denies his own talent, re. 
fuses the ‘exercise of his own powers as a doc. 
tor, isn’t that proof enough?” 

“Ah—that is your proof!” 


aire was obviously startled by the tone 
and ‘manner of Marakoff when he said 
that. Thé look in his eyes became piercing. 

.. “How do, you-understand so exactly what I 


“mean?” he asked sharply. 


Fora moment Marakoff looked embarrassed, 
“Understant?”’he said. ‘You told me—” 

“Not so much as you understand, not nearly 
so much! How do you know?” 

“J know what you have told me.” 

‘And what is that?” 

“You said that Artz——” He stopped and 
was silent. 

“Well—Artz?” 

“T understood you to mean that Artz——” 
Again he stopped speaking. 

“How could you know? Did Artz tell you, 
then? How do you come into this matter? 
What have you to do with it? It was entirely 
between Artz and myself.” Rothberg’s sus- 
picion flamed. “Then you are a confidant of 
Artz? He consults with you about what he is 
going ‘to do with his patients, with you, a 
teather of singing? That is.singular, surely.” 

“Your imagination carries you away.” 

“How are you concerned with Artz in this? 
Be good enough to tell me.” 

“T have nothing to tell you,” said Marakoff 
sullenly. 

“But I shall not go from here till I know. 
You prevented me from leaving just now. 
Things have changed. I stay here now, whether 
you wish it or not, till this matter is clear 
between us.” 

Marakoff looked down from the height of 





his great stature upon the fiercely persistent | 


little old man whom a moment before he had 
been obliged to pity, in spite of the contemptu- 
ous disgust which was at the root of his f 
about him. He looked, and a strong gust 
desire to be himself, his impetuously natural, 
even brutally natural self, swept over him. 
“When you put that girl, Mademoiselle 
Iselle—Pauline—with me, you put her with 
one who knows how to protect the voice God 
has given her,” he said. “Her gift is in danger. 
She is in that voice. Do you understand? 4 
danger to her is a danger to her gift. You say 
I am her lover. It is not true. I am only het 
protector, the protector of a child—of a lark, 
if you prefer it. You are not going to hurt het 
as you have hurt many other girls. Thats 
certain. I have taken care of that. Now you 
know all that I shall ever tell you.” i 
Rothberg stood in his big fur coat, looking 
small and shrunken, staring with his terribly 
vital almost lashless eyes up at Marakoff. 
“You made a ain with Artz?” he said. 


barg 
Marakoff didn’t answer, but he moved away 
heavily from the door. 
“You made a bargain with Artz!” Rothbem 
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repeated. “But then what a fool you are! 
What a fool! Don’t you know that you have 
been playing Artz’ game in all this? You are 
saving that girl—for him! You may have been 
a great singer, Marakoff, but you are certainly 
not a clever man. You are not as clever as 
Artz!’ He took his hat and his stick. “You 
are a boy in the hands of Artz!” 

He opened the studio door and went out. 
An instant later Marakoff heard faintly the 
purr of his motor descending the hill towards 
the center of Zurich. 


ey minutes later Rothberg’s car pulled up 
in front of the Eden Hotel. 

Rothberg got out, went into the hotel and 
asked for Miss Vyvyan. As they met she 
‘examined him with a dreadful curiosity and 

he examined her. 

‘How is it with him—since?” 

“How is it with her—since?” 

“Can we sit down somewhere in a quiet 

_ place?” he asked. “I have something rather 
urgent to say to you.” 

“Shall we come into the reading-room? I 
think it is quite empty.” 

They went there and sat down at the far end. 

“What is it?” she asked anxiously. 

His appearance had alarmed her and at 
this time she was full of strangely vital ap- 
prehension. Everything within her seemed 
quickened and almost dreadfully alive since 
she had come out of Artz’ clinique. 

“You are looking very vital,” he said, with 
an intonation that, to her, sounded sinister. 

“What is it you wished to say to me?” 

‘Do you remember, when you were anxious 
I should pay for Miss Iselle’s education, saying 
that she must go to Milan to be trained? It 
was I who, prompted by Doctor Artz, insisted 
upon bringing her here.” 

“T remember—yes—it was.” 
and voice were reluctant. 

“T made a mistake!’ he said abruptly. 

“How—a mistake?” 

“Marakoff is not the right man for Miss 
Iselle. Zurich is not the right place for her.” 

“But now Pauline is settled here.” 

“You must take her away from here. You 
must take her to Milan.” 

“Of course I—anything I can do for Pauline 
I—but perhaps you don’t know that I see 
nothing of Pauline now.” 

“Why is that?” 

“Monsieur Marakoff thought it best.” 

“Monsieur Marakoff! Monsieur Marakoff!” 

The ugly look of passion that occasionally 
completely changed Rothberg’s face, like a 
flame suddenly bursting out of a grate full of 
ashes apparently dead, drove into Miss 
Vyvyan. 

“A penniless singing master! Do you think 
I shall allow him to decide what is to be done 
about a girl I have brought to him, a girl I have 
paid for? I have just told him and Miss 
Iselle that unless Miss Iselle agrees at once to 
go to Milan, there will be no more money 
forthcoming from me for her education.” 

“Then she will have to go?” said Miss 
Vyvyan, with a sudden impetuosity which 
showed Rothberg he had an ally in her. 

“She said she wouldn’t go.” 

“But how can she stay without money?” 

“Marakoff said he would teach her for 
nothing.” 

“But her living expenses?” 

“Exactly! Who is going to pay them? 
Marakoff can’t. You can’t.” 

“Oh—I have hardly any money, scarcely 
enough to get along on myself.” 

“She will have to go,” said Rothberg, with 
inflexible bitterness. ‘And you must make 
her see that and take her away—at once.” 

“T don’t see really what I can do.” 

“You can do this first. You can telegraph 
to Miss Iselle’s father. Miss Iselle came here 
in your charge. She must leave here in your 
charge.” He got up. 

“But what am I to telegraph?” 

“Tt is very simple. Telegraph as follows— 
to her father, of course: “Teaching here quite 
unsuitable for Pauline. Kindly authorize by 


Her manner 
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telegram her transfer under my care to Milan. 
Mr. Rothberg insists on this, and will other- 
wise withdraw all money for expenses. I agree 
with him. Rothberg will pay all expenses at 
Milan. Urgent.’ That will do. Now come 
along!” ; 

He bent, took her by the wrist with an 
urgent hand and—so it seemed to her—forced 
her to leave the reading-room for the office. 

“This lady wishes to send a telegram,” he 
said to the hall porter. ‘Give her a form.” 

Miss Vyvyan bent down over the form and 
began to write. But when she had written as 
far as the word “transfer” she hesitated. 

“T don’t think I can go with Pauline to 
Milan—if she goes.” 

“But you really must. You brought her 
out. She can’t possibly take up-life in Milan 
alone. There must be someoné to launch her 
there, settle her in—whatever you like to call 
it.” His voice was full of suppressed irrita- 
tion. “You need only stay for a week at most. 
Then you can come back here at once. I will 
pay for everything.” ey 

Their eyes met. Miss Vyvyan’slowly red- 
dened, and for the first time since he had 
arrived at the hotel a smile flickered on Roth- 
berg’s long lips. 

“T know you have become very fond of 
Zurich,”’ he said in an intimate voice. 

Miss Vyvyan bent again and finished writing. 

‘And now I must leave you,” said Rothberg, 
looking suddenly exhausted. “Will you tele- 
phone to me directly you get the answer?” 

“Ves, ’ 

“And then the matter must be carried 
through at once.” 

“Are you ill?” = 

“No. Why?” yg **) <3. 

“You look very #igd.”- = 

air showed in 


A horrible expiggeion of d 
But he oply.said, “I’m not 


Rothberg’s eyes. 


tired at all. Good-by. 
Rothberg telephoned three times to Miss 
te) 


Vyvyan on the following day, asking whether 
an answer to the telegram had_ been received 
from Mr. Iselle. But there was none. Only on 
the afternoon of the next day did it come. 
Miss Vyvyan opened it eagerly, nervously. She 
felt as if great issues hung on it. But how 
could that be? 

“Leave Kid entirely in your loving hands.” 

When Miss Vyvyan had read this she did 
not telephone Rothberg it had come. 

It was winter now. There were mists over 
the lake. The opera season was beginning. 
The nights vere rt 5 ee was a com- 
panion to lonely people. That companion was 
gone. She felt dreadfully alone. Zurich had 
become horrible to her, like a dark city in a 
nightmare. And yet she couldn’t bear the idea 
of leaving it. Over this dark city she felt the 
influence of Doctor Artz, like a thing brooding 
with outstretched bat-like wings, enormous, 
relentless. 

Why had she éver met him? She had been 
so happy, so contented and eagerly busy, so 
charitable and friendly in that long ago when 
all her friends, her many friends, had thought 
of her and called her “dear old Naomi.” No 
one who really knew her, knew her as she knew 
herself, would call her that now. She was a 
hybrid now, full of ugly desires, full even of— 
wasn’t she?—ugly intentions. 

Her intentions—what were they? 

She looked again at Mr. Iselle’s telegram. 

Probably he did think that she loved Pauline. 
Surely she had loved Pauline when they had 
been together in London. No doubt she had 
been authoritative, “managing,” determined 
to have her own way with Pauline. But she 
had really had the girl’s interests at heart. She 
had been far more selfless then than she was 
now. Now she was terribly self-concentrated. 
Doctor Artz had turned her eager attention 
from others and had fastened it on herself. He 
had made her the subject of an experiment. 
Deliberately he had drawn her into his net. 

She saw herself struggling. But it was too 
late. She never again could be that “dear old 
Naomi.” 


Nevertheless, couldn’t she get back to a 
decent cond ct of life, such as had former} 
been perfectly natural to her? Being honorable, 
straizht and kindly, full of warm humanity, 
used to be as natural to her as breathing. Ty 
be that, all that, now would need, she knew 
sadly, bitterly, a tremendous effort. But 
surely she could make that effort. 

All through her life she had been almost 
ridiculously unselfish about money. Couldn’t 
she be unselfish now about something far more 
important than money? Had the promptings 
of a man full of malicious humor, of cynical 
indifference to mental suffering, had a series of 
om and an operation so radically changed 

er that she was incapable of a strong effort to 
get back to the former Naomi? 

She debated that question. 

She was trying to make up her mind to this— 
to the journey with Pauline to Milan and to 
remaining in Milan, not coming back to Zurich 
—ever. Another greater effort she felt that she 
couldn’t make. She couldn’t go away from 
Zurich alone, leaving Pauline behind her. But 
if they both went to Milan, couldn’t she start 
again? Couldn’t she become once more the 
young girl’s devoted friend, intent only on help- 
ing her towards the achievement of ambition, 
towards the money and the glory that come 
to a successful prima donna? 

She went downstairs to the telephone and 
called up Rothberg. She told him that a tele- 
gram had just come and repeated it to him. 

“That’s excellent! Will you go at once to 
Miss Iselle and then let me know the result?” 

After an instant of hesitation Miss Vyvyan 
said she would go. “But Pauline may refuse.” 

“How can she when she has no money?” 

Miss Vyvyan didn’t know. How could she 
know? Nevertheless she had the feeling that 
Pauline might refuse. The girl, beneath her 
softness, her inclination to obedience, had a 
kernel of will. And in Zurich that kernel of 
will had become more definite. Hadn’t it? 

“At any rate I’ll go to her and hear what she 


“Would it be too much trouble if you came 
on here to my hotel to tell me the result?” 

“No; I will come.” 

Pauline was sitting before the small upright 

iano which was her most cherished possession 

in Zurich. When she saw Miss Vyvyan an 
expression of astonishment came on her face 
and she got up quickly, like one startled. 

“Oh—Miss Vyvyan!” 


M's VYVYAN shut the door, went up to her 
and gave her a kiss on the forehead. 

“How good your voice sounds! I was listen- 
ing; you were in the beginning of a song when 
I came. Of course I couldn’t interrupt, so I 
stood outside and listened. Your voice 
sounded beautiful.” She spoke with a sin- 
cerity which was convincing. “Now, Pauline, 
I have something to say to you. That’s why 
I’ve come.” 

“Qh? Yes?” 

' The girl looked apprehensive. Miss Vyvyan 
noticed that. 

“T’ve had a telegram from your father.” 

“Daddy! Why should he telegraph—to 
you?” 

“I must explain. I telegraphed to him 
first.” Pauline sat down by the piano, on the 
piano-stool. ‘“There’s been a difficulty about 
your money matters, hasn’t there?” 


“But how did you know?” Pauline asked, 


looking suddenly less soft and less childlike. 
There was even a light of suspicion in her eyes. 
“T have seen Mr. de Rothberg.” 


“Qh!” The word sounded cold and defiant; 
“Remember, Pauline, that Mr. de Roth bs 


has done a great deal for you.” 


“Yes, I know. That is the hateful thing!” 


said Pauline, with a vehemence Miss Vyvyal 


had never before heard in her voice. mg 


“But ” 


“TI can’t accept any more help from Mr. de : 


Rothberg.” 


“He told me that he had asked you to leave be 
here and to go to Milan to be trained, that you ~ 
had refused to go, and that he had said if you | 
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HO are the women who 

are saying, “I wish I 

had seen The Hoover 
first?’’ Invariably, so Hoover 
fepresentatives tell us, they are 
those who have purchased ordi- 
naty vacuum cleaners from the 
first salesman who appeared. 
Without investigation. Without 
comparison. 


Later, such women see The 
Hoover in action on their own 
tugs. They discover the differ- 
ence between ‘“‘Positive Agita- 
tion” and ordinary vacuum 
cleaning. Their regret is unmis- 
takable. 


There is really a lesson to be 
learned from these housewives. 
Itis! Don’t buy any cleaner without 
fist seeing what The Hoover will do. 


_The Hoover deserves this con- 
sideration. It is the leader in its 
field—and always has been. 
Product of the oldest and largest 
Manufacturer. Used in more 
les than any other. Ap- 


proved by the largest and most 
representative retailers. En- 
dorsed by the leading rug and 
carpet manufacturers. 

But more important still, it is 
the only electric cleaner which 
embodies “Positive Agitation,” 
the revolutionary cleaning prin- 
ciple which enables The Hoover 
to remove easily and quickly 
from rugs and carpets more dirt 
per minute than any othet cleaner. 

You can readily see what a 
great difference in home cleanli- 
ness this Hoover super-cleaning 
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means, when you consider that 
about 90% of the dirt in the 
home is lodged in the floor cov- 
erings. 

Don’t be one of the women 
who say, “‘I wish I had seen The 
Hoover first.’ See The Hoover 
first. Any Hoover dealer will 
gladly bring a Hoover to your 
home for a demonstration any 
time you say. Telephone him. 


Cash prices: Model 700 Hoover, $75. Model 543, 
$59.50. Dusting tools, $12.50. Model 972, $135; 
Dusting tools, $13. Floor polishing attachment, 
adaptable to models built in the last 5 years, 
$7.50. Easy payments if desired. Only $6.25 
down. Hoover dealers will make you an allowance 
on your old machine. 


On the Air—Every Thurs- 

we, day, 8:30 Eastern Stand- 
&-\%% ard Time, The Hoover 
= Sentinels, through the 
N. B. C. Red Net-work. 


Tune in! 


THE HOOVER COMPANY 

NORTH CANTON, OHIO 

The Hoover is also made in Canada, at 
Hamilton, Ontario 
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didn’t go he wouldn’t continue your allowance 
and the money for your lessons with Monsieur 
Marakoff.” 

“T shall manage without.” 

“But how?” 

“Monsieur Marakoff is going to train me for 
nothing. I shall pay him back as soon as I 
make some money by singing.” 

“But you have to live. You have to pay 
Madame Miiller. You have to pay for your 
clothes, your music and all the little things 
outside the pension.” 

“J shall manage.” The repetition of those 
words was obstinate and assured. 

“T don’t see how,” said Miss Vyvyan. 

Without making any comment on this 
Pauline said, “But you said Daddy had sent 
you a telegram and that you had telegraphed 
to him.” 

Miss Vyvyan handed the telegram to 
Pauline, who read it. When she had finished 
it she looked up, and her eyes troubled Miss 
Vyvyan. 

“What is the matter—dear?”’ 

“T can’t help what Daddy says. I am not 
going to Milan.” She gave back the telegram. 

“Mr. de Rothberg dictated it,” said Miss 
Vyvyan. “I didn’t—he dictated it. I mean 
the telegram I sent to your father. It wasn’t 
my idea at all.” 

“No? Well, I can’t go. 
matter.” 

Miss Vyvyan felt absolute finality confront- 
ing her. Pauline had become—suddenly it 
seemed to her—an entirely independent human 
being endowed with that mysterious thing, a 
despotic will. There was nothing more to be 
done here. Useless to fight against the de- 
cision. Besides, her true part, the part given 
to her at birth, didn’t want to fight. 

“But what will you do about money?” she 
asked vaguely, feebly almost. 

“‘Lshall manage.” 


So it doesn’t 


~* 


- » Miss Vyvyan got up‘to go. What was there 
to stay for? She was not to be in it, evidently. 
The door was shut against her. And she had 
deserved that. The bitterness of that knowl- 
edge! ” te < 
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“T don’t know how,” she said nervously. 
“But I will write to your father and——” 

“Oh, Dll write to Daddy.” 

“Yes? That will be best, perhaps. Well, 
dear, good-by.” 

““Good-by.” 

At the door Miss Vyvyan said: “Remember, 
Pauline, that if you are in trouble about money 
—and I don’t see at all how you can get along 
now—I will do my very best to help as far as I 
can. You know what a pauper I am. But 
still I will manage somehow to——” She 
stopped. 

For a moment the obstinate look in Pauline’s 
face wavered. That was how it seemed to Miss 
Vyvyan. A hint of the old Pauline showed. 

“You are good!”’ she said impulsively. But 
she added immediately, in quite a different 
voice, “Really, I shall be able to manage. But 
I thank you very much all the same.” 

And then Miss Vyvyan went away. 

She went to the Baur-au-Lac and was 
standing by the office intending to ask for 
Rothberg when she felt a hand grip her coat- 
sleeve. 

“What are you doing here?” 

That excited, questioning voice! She knew 
it too well. She turned round and there of 
course was the Contessa di San Miniato. 

“Have you come to see me? Come to tell 
me how you have fared at the hands of Doctor 
Artz?” There was an extraordinary bitterness 
of satire in the uneasy voice, and the light eyes 
that searched Miss Vyvyan’s face under the 
white felt hat drawn down almost to the straw- 
colored eyebrows were cruel in their piercing 
observation. “Ah! He hasn’t failed with you 
as he has with Alphonse de Rothberg! I can 
see that. And so you are in for it, too!” ; 

The intense discomfort linked with absolute 
indignation which the Contessa had provoked 
in Miss Vyvyan in the pension came to her 
again now. Her delicacy, her reserve, writhed 
under those eyes, under the words and the 
voice which spoke them. 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 

“Yes, you do! What’s the good of pre- 
tending? We’re both his patients, or have 


been. And Doctor Artz’ patients know about 
each other. I know about you, and you know 
about me. No, don’t go yet! Stay j a 
moment! There are one or two things { met 
say to you. You came here with that o 

Miss Iselle. Send her away from here or take 
her away—and then come back without her” 

“Why should——” 

“She’s a dangerous bad girl. She’s the mogt 
horrid type there is, the demi-vierge type.” 

“Countess, [——”’ 

“She’s my enemy and she’s your enemy, tog, 
You must get her away from here. Until you 
do, you can take it from me, you will have no 
chance, no chance at all. Your treatment 
Doctor Artz will be of no use to you. In fact 
it will only torment you. That girl will mig 
everything for you as she has tried to ruin every. 
thing for me.” 

“Really, I can’t possibly ——” 

Miss Vyvyan began to walk away. The 
Contessa hurried after her. 

“Take that horrid girl away or send he 
away from here! Get rid of her! She 
abominable. She has no passions herself, but 
in men——” 

“Please allow me——” 

“Carl Fiigler, Khalil Ibrahim——” 

“Please, Countess, I have to go to the lift!” 

“And now even Marakoff is going to Arm 
on account of her! It is insufferable! She must 
be got rid of!” 

Miss Vyvyan stopped by the elevator shaft 

“Doctor Artz is after that horrible girl too,” 
the Contessa went on. “He pretends not t 
notice her, but that is all bluff. Really he—’ 

Miss Vyvyan stepped into the elevator. As 
it moved she heard the Contessa say: 

“As long as she stays here——” 

“She’s mad!” Miss Vyvyan said to herself, 
“Doctor Artz has driven her mad with his 
treatment.” And then a voice within he 
muttered, “And you? What about you?” 

Suddenly she felt afraid. Had the Contess 
just shown her what she might become if she 
let herself go? Was that what Doctor Artz had 
decreed she should be? 

“This is the floor, Madame.” 


Pauline takes a firm stand against Rothberg and reluctantly turns 


to Artz for aid—in Robert Hichens’ December Instalment 


Will Be as They Used to Be (Continued from page 43) 
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‘Arid Then Things 
from these two, who seemed suddenly deeply 
remote from her, and yet nearer to her than 
ever they had been before, because they 
seemed to her in their first great need. 

Nellie Moore stood on the porch, came in, 
looking childish and charming. Mona felt 
afraid to let her in, lest, faced by this boyish 
sweetheart, Leslie, so immersed in his first 
great passion, should hurt her by the mere fire 
of him, flaming for someone else. 

‘‘Who is here?” Nellie whispered at the door, 
and drew back; but he had seen her, and Mona 
need not have feared. He came and took her 
hand as if she had been any other. 

It was strange, that commonplace talk now 
inset in that high and passionate moment of 
these two. Nellie took up the tale of the town 
—love, music, birth, death, gardens, journeys, 
love again. All the story of life, beating in the 
streets. But it was to be seen that both Betty 
and Leslie regarded this love of those in the 
town as quite beside the point and as having 
nothing in- common with such love as they 
themselves knew. 

Nellie herself had some news. An aunt 
wanted her to go for a year to Europe. She 
announced it, her face in a delicate glow. In 
her was some form of the same enthusiasm 
which shook the other two—passion for action, 
for change, for the unknown. But there was 
in her face, too, a settled sadness. She rarely 
looked at Leslie. How lovely she was! Mona 
watched her, ached for her. Nellie’s heart 
was not on her sleeve, but it was in her eyes. 

‘When are you coming back?” Leslie asked. 

“Never, never!” she cried passionately, and 


then laughed with: “I’ve told my aunt I’m 
not going.” But Leslie merely looked faintly 
surprised, and then absent again. 

Mona watched them. Why must it be her 
daughter and her son to whom this had hap- 
pened? It would have been so easy, God, to 
have had them like other people. Then she 
remembered that she had always been proud 
that they were not like other people—that 
they had initiative, daring, that they thought 
for themselves .. . 

Betty came down with a letter to post— 
they knew to whom—and she left when Nellie 
left. Leslie looked at his mother and said 
hastily that he had to send a telegram, and 
went out. Mona went through to the sun 
porch and sat in the long chair. In the morning 
her world had been dead. Now it had risen, 
rattling its bones, to pursue her. 

She turned from the thought of Betty and 
Leslie. There was nowhere to send her thought 
save to Jamie, her baby, lying in the hospital 
cot in Chicago. She flew to him in her spirit. 

Another week until his brace could come off 
—she would not think of Betty and Leslie— 
another week until the brace could come off 
and they would know whether he would walk, 
ever. How tired she was, too tired to think 
of Betty and Leslie . . . 

Abruptly she came back to herself, with a 
pang of her own flesh and spirit in separation. 
She must think of them. They hadn’t the right 
to talk like this. Who was there? 

The name forced itself to her lips without 
her will: “Mark—oh, Mark! They were your 
babies too. You must help me.” 


She groped for pencil and paper and wrote 
out her telegram: 

Mark: Both the children are going to 
do what you did. They are free—thatis 
what they say. Will you come back to 
tell them whether it is worth while? Task 
you to come back and tell them the truth. 

Mona 

Evening on the sun porch made of the plat 
a room like the interior of a jewel—green, gia), 
black. 

Mona sat there, listening in the silence # 
the house for the telephone, for a footstep. 
Twenty-four hours since she had telegraphet 
to Mark and no word had come from him 
Twenty-four hours since Leslie had come d 
from college, and he was leaving at midn 


From the garden came the stir of @ volt, 


Betty and Nellie were there, and it was Bet 
who talked, on her one subject, and Net 
sat saying nothing. Leslie had gone down 


send a message—had really gone to avoid si 


ing Nellie, Mona knew. She sat there, 


her life suspended, everything to be deteri 
by forces beyond her power. She thou aol 


“But I mustn’t be so sure. I must De optim 


to all this—the new things, the things: 
don’t understand.” ae 
She looked through into the living-room) 
Portraits on the wall looked out at her-™® 
mother, her grandmother. \ 
known what to do? Had old forms of! 
problems seized on them? All the pr 
seemed to be modern. She looked into 
eyes, realizing that those eyes looked 
modern too. What was “modern’’? 
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“Everything may be changed,” she thought. 
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Help his 





little 


ands express his 


thoughts... 


pe hands .. . strivin 


so hard to form the difficult 


and you speed the 
child’s education 





words that will record child thoughts . . . little, inex- 
perienced hands, so thoroughly unskilled in the hard 
work of writing ... 


Such deep concentration as the young child must give to 
the mere physical act of forming letters and words by hand 
is a tremendous barrier to the quick transfer of mental 
impressions to paper. .. yet only recently have educators 
and the public in gene F come to realize the vast possi- 
bilities of the typewriter—particularly the Portable Type- 
writer—as a tool of primary education. It has been proved 
conclusively that the child provided with a Portable Type- 


now about -“Betty’s man may be different—Les may know 
you know better than I—Mark may come back and say 
tay just a that it all has been a triumphant success. Oh— 
ngs.I must I wish he would come.” 

| that girl She wondered once more how it would be 
ere Or to see him, here in the house that he had built 
hout her,” for her, and where she had thought never to 
see him again. A step in the passage brought 
‘sae her to her feet, but it was not his step. Leslie 
: . came in. 

He sat down beside her, kissed her almost 
nhemy, too, absently, sat looking beyond her, into the dark. 
Until you © His face was drawn, he was not like himself. 
ill have no “Leslie,” she heard herself saying vehement- 
-atment by ly, “you oughtn’t to be worried about it in this 
vu. In fact way, if it’s right!” 
rl will ruin He spoke irritably. “Oh, that! I’m not 
ruin every. worried about that, as you think. For Ora 

and me the course is as clear as anything—you 
mustn’t try to change me, Mother!” His 
way. The voice rose. “I tell you, is oy And what 
is worrying me is something else.” 
r send her “What else?” 
r! She is _He sat looking away from her, and speaking 
herself, but in a monotone. “I may as well tell you, 
Mother. I’m tapping the ten thousand that 
3 we were keeping to tide me over till engineering 
ae pays me enough to live on.” 
to the lift” “Oh, Les! And your father meant——” 
ing to Ars “I know. But it’s now that I need it. I’ve 
1 She must a chance that’ll never come again. It’s in 
iron. One of the faculty in mines—a—a good 
vator shalt friend—let me in on it—he’s making it pay 
le girl too, him big. In another year it’ll be a boomer.”’ 
—_ nite “But I don’t understand. Does the univer- 
y sity expect you to do this sort of thing?” 
evator, i “Don’t be Victorian, darling. The mining 
ye fellows make what they can, of course. Some 
1 to hen of them have cleaned up little fortunes. 
d. with his Everybody does that who gets the chance.” 
sthin a A car passed, and Mona listened for it to 
a ” stop at the door. Mark must be coming, or he 
be, Come would have sent some word, she argued absurd- 
zs if she ly. He must come now .. . 
or Arnel “7’m going to need money when Ora and I 
. leave,” he said. “I’ve put three thousand 
where I can get my hands on it. The rest goes 
into iron and the future.” 

“You haven’t done it yet?” 

“As good as done it. When I get back to- 

morrow, I’m to close.” 

“Leslie! Do the university people, those in 

authority, know that you are doing this?” 
1ge 43) “Why should they know? If I do my work, 
isn’t that enough?” 
r and wrote “No!” She tried to think what to-say. If 
only she were wise and articulate. If only 
going to Mark would come.. 
o—thatis ___ Then a car did stop at the door, she was sure 
e back to of it. There was a step on the flagging. She 
‘Je? Task heard a cry from Betty, and light hurrying feet. 
the truth She cried ““Mark!” and ran to the hall. 
Mona Betty was entering, and Nellie Moore, who 
£ the plat looked frightened and de trop. And with Betty 
e and more or less in his arms, there entered, no 
“green, BM); Mark, but a.stranger, a man of distinguished 
oe bearing and worn face, who kissed her often 


_ and was immensely poised and entertained. 
__ “Mother,” said Betty tensely, “it’s Rob. 
_ Rob Falk. Oh, Les, come and know him. 
_ Oh, Rob, you dear!” 

_ Before this man, with his air and clothes of 
town, Mona felt remote and provincial. She 
tiffened against him, felt tense and hostile, 
and as they sat in the living-room, was enraged 
~ to find him putting her at her ease. Not only 
_ Was Betty at home with this man, but Leslie 
_ and he seemed instantly to understand one 
“a Only she, who loved these two more 
















~ than anyone else in the world, seemed to be 
1 to understand them, to share in this 


rae 


od experience. And Nellie, like a little 

being from the place where flowers originate, 

_ Sat looking anywhere but at Leslie. 

roe t is fineness?”’ Mona thought miserably 
as she looked at Nellie. “And are Betty and 











they a and this man being fine in a new way? 
ty I forevermore behind them—or what?” 
ne F ’s children, Mark’s money, this man— 


’s friend—and no one to tell her what to 
At that she smiled. What indeed could 














writer learns much faster. 
These are some of the reasons: 


One—Because the > a difficulty of form- 
ing letters is eliminate 


Two—Because children first learn the print- 
ed alphabet and the printed word, and the type- 
writer enables them to express themselves with 
the same familiar characters. 


Three— Because when the youthful mind is 
free of the physical difficulty of writing, the 
child can concentrate on expression. 


Four—Because everyone will agree that the 
first step in learning anything is interest, and 
children are fascinated by a typewriter. 


Five—Because children are picture spellers, 
and the typed word is the one they picture. 


Even if the Portable Typewriter reduced the 








The first step in learning anything 
is interest, and children are fusci- 
nated by a Portable Typewriter. 


educational period as little as one half year 
out of the normal twelve, would you think of 
denying it to your children? Would you hold 
them back even that much, depriving them of 
much-needed educational time that should be 
applied to other things? No right-thinking 
parents will stand by and watch other children, 
equipped with Portable Typewriters, develop 
much faster than their own. 


Let handwriting proficiency wait until later 
... provide your ch aren with a Portable Type- 
writer and you will speed their education. The 
Portable Typewriter costs so little in dollars 
and cents, compared with its value to their 
mental development! 


May we send you our interesting booklet which goes into the details of this amazing, 
new educational idea? You really owe it to your child to investigate right away. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU of 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER MANUFACTURERS 
247 Park Avenue, New York 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc. 
707 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Remington Typewriter Co. 
Remington Rand Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
316 Broadway, New York 
Underwood Typewriter Co. 

342 Medison Avenue, New York 











Steichen 





yaghters in Case, 
that mirror 
the moods of genius 


What finesse in artistry these new 
Douglasses show! Slim Silhouettes, this 
one fashioned in chaste severity, that one 
deftly etched with traceries to catch the 
sunbeams. 

In sterling, in yellow and green gold, 
14K filled—turned by Wadsworth whose 
craftsmanship brought watchcases a thou- 
sand new charms. Jn enamels, inlaid; in 
odd leathers, breath-taking things to see! 


DOUGLASS ves the trigger, theres your tight / 


There are a dozen or more such Doug- 
lass Lighters — automatic in action, of 
course, and matching in their new me- 
chanical perfection the genius their 
cases show. 

They are in your stores. An offering 
to those who, knowing Douglass useful- 
ness and Douglass precision, seek now 
the beauty that fine personal things 
should possess. 


THE DOUGLASS CO., WATERBURY, CONN.; CHICAGO; SAN FRANCISCO. A. W. W. KYLE CO., MONTREAL. 
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she do? They were all beyond her 
Nothing was as she supposed, nothing could be 
as it used tobe... 

She looked up helplessly at the mother and 
the grandmother, serene on the walls. “Help 
me,” she thought. 

“Mother,” Betty was saying, “there'll be 
no divorce—Rob can’t get his decree—some 
silly technicality. So you needn’t worry about 
thai, you see.” And when Mona looked 


hopefully, she heard her daughter completing — 


it: “We'll just go away together and live jn 
Europe and be no bother to anybody.” 

Mr. Rob Falk leaned toward Mona with his 
incomparable air. “I’m afraid you'll think,” 
he said engagingly, “that I’m being terribly 
high-handed, even for modern ways. The fact 
is, Betty and I love each other. That,” he 
concluded, “‘is the final answer, isn’t it?” 

“Of course, of course,” said Betty. “Noth. 
ing else counts but love. Does it, Les?” 

Leslie met his mother’s eyes steadily. “No 
use, Mummy,” he said. ‘“That’s what I think 
too. Betty has a right to choose her own man 
and make her own mistake—with apologies,” 

Mr. Falk laughed delightedly. “I’ve told 
Betty I’m a mistake,” he said, “but still she 
loves me. And Gad, I worship her. Mrs, 
Bertrand—I’m sure you’re a modern mother, 
and will understand.” 

Still Mona sat wrapped in that dry shell of 
hers, unable to meet them, unable to speak. 

“One of the great facts of today,” he said, 
“fs the changing attitude of parents. They 
know the history of marriage—they know that 
changes have come and will come. They're 
proving themselves modern and able to think 
for themselves—dear Mrs. Bertrand, you are 
so fine, so noble to keep pace.” 

Suddenly, as if some energy in her were re- 
leased into words without her will, Mona heard 
herself speaking: 

“As to being fine and noble, that,” she said, 
‘must of course be what you are.” 

There was a hush of tension in the room. 

“Oh, noble!” said Mr. Falk, shrugging. 
“Good heavens, I hope not.” 

Betty giggled, Leslie smiled. Mona went on: 

“T’m right, am I not, in supposing that you 
stand for the best that we know? Decency and 
order and taste and the right feeling toward 
others? You couldn’t—for example, you could- 
n’t harm anybody if you knew it, could you?” 

What, she had time to wonder, on earth was 
making her speak like this? 

Mr. Falk reddened. “These are curious 
words to use to a guest,’’ he said stiffly. 

“Oh, but forgive me—this is a curious o¢- 
casion,”’ Mona said serenely. 

“Mother, don’t be difficult,” Betty put in 
weakly, but now, as Mona looked at Leslie, 
she saw his shoulders straighten and a look 
come into his face which gave her strength. 

Well, she thought rapidly, here she was. 
Mark wasn’t here to help her; there were only 
Betty and this wild man; and Leslie, her son, 
who knew in his heart that this man was no 
one to be Betty’s man, knew, then, that love 
simply wasn’t enough. And near her was Nellie 
Moore, not saying one word, but someway 
strengthening her by her exquisiteness. 3 

“My dears,” said Mona suddenly, “I’m 


ready to believe that love is all. if you have 


something worth loving!” 


“Mother!” cried Betty. : 
Mona swept on, using words, phrases, into- 
nations which were not her own, which puzzled 
her as she heard them fall from her lips. 
“Come now,” she said to Rob Falk, “a 
modern to modern, what have you to sa 
me about your power to make my child 
and able to lea 
“ Your ‘child’!” repeated Mr. Falk. 





don me, Mrs. Bertrand, you talk as if she Wee 





six. Betty is old enough and _level-headt 
enough to choose for herself.” ; 
“That’s what I wondered,” said Ma 
coolly. “She seems to have chosen you. Wi 
I expect you’ve made other women happ 
before now. Two of them, isn’t it?—three 
them, perhaps? They have been happy?” 
“Mother darling!” said Betty. ; 















a useful life? Let’s hear! 2 
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YOUR HOME, TOO, 





ELECTRIC SET 





(without tubes) 


POPULARITY of the 1929 Atwater 
Kent all-electric set is largely due to the 
judgment of women. 

Women more and more determine what kind 
of radio shall be placed in the home. Why 
shouldn’t they? Men listen to radio— but women 
live with it. 

The compactness, beauty, simple operation 
and sensible price of Atwater Kent Radio have 
always appealed to women. Now you have the 
1929 version-of these good qualities — plus the 
great revolutionary improvement, electricity 
from a lamp socket instead of from batteries. 
Nothing to do now but listen. 


Clear, consistent reception. More power — 














* Radio’s truest voice ” 














Atwater Kent Radio Speakers: Satin-finished 
Models E, E-2 and E-3, same quality, different 
in size. Each $20. 
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4750 Wissahickon Ave. A. Atwater Kent, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. 





IS WAITING FOR THIS 
1929 electric set 





Model 40 A.C. More pow- 
erful, more sensitive. Two- 
toned satin finish. FULL 
VISION Dial. Requires six 
A.C. tubes and one recti- 
fying tube. For 110-120 
volt, 50-60 cycle alternating 
current. $77 without tubes. 
Also Model 42 A.C. set $86, 
and Model 44 A.C. set, $106 
(without tubes). 

Model 41 D.C. set. Requires 
5 D.C. tubes and 2 power 
tubes, $87 (without tubes). 


more than you'll need. Greater range—wider 
choice of programs. The Futt-viston Dial gets 
your station instantly and accurately. Care in 
manufacture — 222 tests or inspections of each 
set—means continuous enjoyment. 


No wonder thousands of Model 40’s — Amer- 
ica’s favorite radio—are going into homes every 
day. You have only to talk with any owner to 
see what pleasure this modern set gives. You 
have only to try it to see why it is so far in 


the lead. 


Better radio at a lower price. Hard to believe? 
Try the Atwater Kent 40. It doesn’t argue — 


it proves. 
On the air—every Sunday night — 
Atwater Kent Hour—listen in! 


Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio 
Prices slightly higher West of the Rockies 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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“The first wife, and the second wife. Happy, 
were they? Love enough for both of them?” 

Mr. Falk rallied now and bowed beautifully 
in her direction. ‘Oh, come now, Mrs. Bert- 
rand. As a woman of the world——” 

‘“‘And a mother of the world,” Mona inter- 
posed. 

“Mr. Bertrand,” Mr. Falk cried to Leslie, 
“T really must appeal to you!” é 

Leslie grinned and shifted. ‘We all know, 
Falk,” he mumbled, “that you’ve done your 
stuff—and some of it has been a bit thick.” 

Mr. Falk lifted his shoulders very high. 
“Betty,” he said, “I’ve come for you. I’d no 
idea of walking into the m—or is it the 
backbone?—of the family, quite like this. But 
sincé I’m here, you’ll have to choose. Will you 
go with me?” 

“Yes!” cried Betty. 

“Not immediately, if you please,” said 
Mona Bertrand. 

She got to her feet and faced them. She 
wondered what on earth she was going to say 
next, fighting as she was, weaponless, save for 
this strange inward strength coursing through 
her. And suddenly words which she had never 
used or thought of were on her lips. 

“Gadzooks!” she said—“‘modern! You’re as 
standardized as the rocks. About love being 
enough, the whole crew of you think alike! 
Don’t you know that love never was enough for 
any girl with a man like you?” 

She heard Leslie laugh, and she swept on: 

“Betty! Are you so old-fashioned that you 
go to him as if you were living in the pre-Vic- 
torian age, when a woman asked nothing of a 
man but that he love her? Aren’t you modern 
enough to want a man to be a man that you 
can love?” 

“T do love him——” Betty began. 

“Rot!” said Mona, who had never said 
“rot” in her life. “He has sex appeal. He 
knows how to have sex appeal. I feel myself 
that he knows this.” 

“Why, Mother!” cried Betty, and once more 
she heard Leslie laugh. 

“You’re as old-fashioned as—as Clarissa 
Harlowe,” said Mona, “‘if that’s all you want 
of your man!” 

She thought that she heard a sound, and 
turned. Someone said: 

“What’s all this, about a man?” 

Mark stood in the doorway. With a cry, not 
for him, not for herself, but for this ally, Mona 
ran to him. As her hands found his, she drew 
back, mumbling, “I beg your pardon,” and 
Mark said with inordinate earnestness: 
“That'll be all right,” and kissed her. 


It Was Written in 


the shawl around Mother Pretzel’s shoulders 
which was of that fine weaving and embroidery 
such as no hands have made in India for a 
hundred years. 

It was a queer night. I was kept busy, as 

Mother Pretzel was undoubtedly “‘verree bad,” 
and by the time I had done what I could, it was 
too late and snowing too heavily for me to go 
home; also, I dared not leave her. She needed 
a nurse, but I had no one to send. 
. Mother Pretzel had pneumonia, and all 
night long she looked at me out of her enormous 
ink-black eyes, lying motionless except for her 
small hands, which beat restlessly on the dirty 
rezai (native quilt), as if they were playing an 
imaginary tom-tom. 

There was a wicker cage hanging from the 
ceiling covered with a cloth, and towards morn- 
ing a series of harsh chuckles, yawns and throat- 
clearings emerged from it. 

“Kindlee uncover the birdee,”’ were the only 
words which came from the bed all night, and 
as I did as she asked me the mynah bird inside 
the cage slanted his head and echoed her words 
mockingly. 

Next day Mother Pretzel was a little better, 
and she refused to have a nurse. 

‘Noa, noa!”’. she cried in her odd, deep 
voice. “I won’t have any girl from Calcutta 
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He had Betty in his arms, shook Leslie by 
both hands and said, ‘“My Lord, how tall you 
are; boy”; kissed Nellie Moore as if she were 
one of the family, and then turned to Falk. 

“Decided to risk it, I see,” said Mark only, 
and Mr. Falk said nothing. 

And Mona cried: ‘Mark! Thank God, 
you’re in time. Tell us—tell Betty—and 
Leslie. You tell them—what I asked you to 
tell them, Mark.” 

As if the strength had gone out of her, she 
sat down, and Mark came immediately and 
sat beside her. He was more florid; more gray 
than she remembered him, but he was Mark— 
eyes, smile, hands. All Mark. 

“Does it work?” he said only. ‘Did I find 
happiness in what I did, your mother means. 
Well, Mona and my children,” said Mark, “I 
came here to tell you that it did work and that 
I did find happiness.” 

There was an instant’s silence. And first 
Leslie said, “Really, Dad!’ somewhat un- 
certainly, and then Betty cried: “Of course it 
worked!’’—and broke off lamely with, “But 
then of course, Mother . . .” 

“Don’t think about me,” said Mona. 
“That’s not what I mean. I meant only— 
were you happy? You say you were. Very 
well. Then the children——” 

“Wait!” said Mark. “I was happy, and I 
went on being happy. And then one day I 
thought, ‘My Lord, I’m happy, but I’m no 


happier with Molla than I was with Mona!’ 


And it was the truth. 

“Don’t you see? A man’s happy with a 
woman. Then they both get bored. Then one 
of them goes off with somebody else, and then, 
in a little while, there they are bored again. 
Just the same. No difference. Well, I ask 
you—what are they to do? Keep going on, in 
a merry-go-round, with another and then an- 
other? Can that,’’ Mark Bertrand asked, ‘‘be 
the way out, by George?” 

Now Leslie’s saving laughter sounded again. 
“Good old Dad,” he said. 

“What was the. way out for you, Mark?” 
Mona asked, just audibly. 

“Oh,” said Mark, “I didn’t have to decide on 
that. Molla went away with this man here— 
with Robert Falk. That’s the reason he can’t 
get a divorce from his second wife—it seems she 
told the court about Molla.” 

“Father!” cried Betty. “Father! Why didn’t 
you tell me when I saw you in New York?” 

“T wanted to thrash Falk first,”” Mark Bert- 
rand said. “TI’ll see to that presently. Mean- 
while I sent you home to your mother, where 
you belonged.” 


the Sand by Barbara Bingley (coninuea from pose 57) 


or Sanawar peeping round my things. If you 
bring such a one here, Doctor Sahib, she will 
be verree ill.” She chuckled wickedly. ‘As ill 
as I am. You can make some people well 
again, but I can make them sicklee.” 

I didn’t know if she really intended to carry 
out her threats, but I was doubtful if any 
nurse would stay in that queer house, so I con- 
sented to give instructions to an ayah in a dirty 
sari, who appeared from nowhere and was evi- 
dently acolyte at some of the witch’s mysteries, 
for she seemed to know a fair amount about 
nursing, and eventually, between the two of us, 
we pulled Mother Pretzel through pneumonia. 

We had four feet of snow that week in Simla, 
so naturally the ice skating was at an end, and 
as I had few friends and very little to do, I 
found myself spending a couple of hours a day 
with Mother Pretzel. She had a curious fas- 
cination for me. She was so strange a mixture 
of superstition and shrewdness, of ignorance 
and amazing knowledge. 

As she got better she would sit up in bed, 
swathed in her marvelous old shawl, and talk 
for hours, emphasizing her speech with quick 
gestures which were purely Indian. She told 
me endless tales of the forgotten court in- 
trigues in Indian states; she gave me queer bits 
of information about Eastern drugs and the 











Robert Falk rose. “Betty,” he said, and his 
nonchalance was admirable, “what diff 
does it make to you and me that my 
wife is jealous of your father’s second——” 

“Really,” Betty said, “I’m modern, but not 
quite that modern, Rob.” 

He would have said more even then, byt 
Mark turned and looked at him, and Falk fg). 
lowed Leslie toward the door. 

The telephone was ringing and Leslie went 
to answer it, so the others were alone for, 
minute. Betty was sobbing on a couch, Nelle 
Moore was trying to comfort her, and Mar 
looked at Mona and asked: ‘“How’s Jamie?” 

They were sitting together when Legh 
came back, and Mona said: “Leslie’s got 
something to tell you too, Papa”—and hate 
herself for the old word. ; 

“Yes, I have,” said Leslie. “Oh, Dad, what 
would you say if I drew out seven thousand 
of the money you made over to me, invested jt 
in iron on a tip from a university professor who 
had no right to give it to me, and then eloped 
with that professor’s wife?” 

Mark looked him over. “I’d say you wer 
bitten by the love-is-enough stuff,” said he 
“and I’d call you the kind of fool that I ought 
not to mention before your mother. Why?” 

“No reason,” said Leslie. ‘That wife jut 
called up to say the same thing, in effect, and 
that it was all off. I’m so chivalrous I’m gla 
she thought of it first.” 

“Look here,” said Mark, “T thought you and 
Nellie——” 

At this Mona talked very fast, and noted 
how Nellie Moore sat in some fine golden haz 
of sudden light. And then Mona looked ten- 
derly at Betty, sobbing under her grand 
mother’s and great-grandmother’s portraits 
And abruptly Mona cried: 

“Mark, do you know, I believe those old 
mothers were talking through me, before you 
came. I never said such scandalous thing. 
I’m more modern myself, and proper—oh, 
Mark,” she ended, “I’m so glad you came.” 

She looked round at all of them and said: 
“Let’s spend one day together. And then 
things will be as they used to be.” 

“You bet,” said Leslie. 

“You b-b-bet,” said Betty. 

But Mark said: “Mona! I’ve been wanting 
to come back for good. And I’ve been ashamed 
to ask you.” 

Mona kept on looking at him, and at Betty 
and at Leslie. The house was silent, li 
carried the air and the color of home. 

“Let’s all go up to see Jamie tomorrow,” she 
said. ‘Nellie Moore, you come too.” 



























treatment of disease, and whispered sly stories 
of harems with a flavor of the Decameron, over 
which she would chuckle wickedly, while the 
mynah echoed her laughter. 

Although Mother Pretzel and I talked d 
many things, two subjects we studiously 
avoided: her own past, which she never met 
tioned, and her trade of fortune-telling; of the 
latter we spoke only once. It was when! 
came to see her professionally for the last time 

“Doctor Sahib, you have been verree good to 
me. I am good-for-nothing old ladee, but you 
come here every day and care for me. 
time Mother Pretzel will make a repayment 
for you—but now if you like I will see, amd 
tell your life for you. Many sahibs come hert 
to me for that, and some pay much monee, bit 
for you, Doctor Sahib, I will tell for pers 
Oah, yess”—she gave an eldritch laugh— 
will tell for love.” 

“Aha—for love, for love!’ the mynah 
shrieked, and hopped across the table to peck 
at my fingers. 4 

I was in rather a fix. I have a horrord 
fortune-telling. I suppose, having more 
than my share of unhappiness, I dread to be 
told that I shall suffer again. I could foreseem? 
happiness, and I had too much faith in Mothe 
Pretzel’s queer power to want to hear 
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FRIGIDAIRE 


GREATER ECONOMY «eGREATER CONVENIENCE 
QUIET FOR A LIFETIME 


| ie NEW FRIGIDAIRE is de- 
signed and built to provide ab- 


_ slutely dependable refrigeration... 


conveniently. Its ice freezing power, 
its many mechanical advantages, its 
strict economy of operation, these 
were developed by leading engineers. 
They, too, developed its extraordin- 
ary quietness... you don’t hear it 
start, stop or run. 

But the New Frigidaire’s conven- 
iences were designed by domestic 
science experts ... for women. 

Only a woman who has kept house 
can know the difficulty of keeping an 
ice-box sweet and clean. The New 
Frigidaire can be kept clean as easily 
as a china plate, inside and out. The 
seamless, porcelain-enamel lining 
has rounded corners. The top of the 
cabinet is like a smooth porcelain 








Note that the shelves of this 

New Frigidaire cabinet are 

spaced to provide room for tall 
receptacles. 


The New Frigidaire is literally 

an automatic refrigerator. The 

new modei V-5, can be plugged 
into any electrical outlet. 


table top. The shelves are all remov- 
able. And they are at a convenient 
height which eliminates all stooping. 

Nearly a million dollars was spent 
in developing the beautiful New 
Frigidaire cabinets alone. They 
represent the best efforts of cab- 
inet makers and authorities on do- 
mestic science and interior decora- 
tion. The New Frigidaire is in every 
way an automatic refrigerator for 
the modern kitchen. Beautiful, con- 
venient, it not only safeguards health 
and provides a plentiful supply of 
full-size ice cubes, but it saves time, 


work and money. Let F; rigidaire pay 








The New Frigidaire, incredibly and power- protects 
4 ful, has a wide variety of new m of every size, 
capacity, and price. This beautiful model D-9, like 
every other Frigidaire, is built for convenience. And 
the top of the cabinet can be used for shelf space. 


vW 


for itself as you pay for it. Find out 
about the surprisingly low prices of 
the New Frigidaire. 

If you buy the New Frigidaire on 
a deferred payment plan, as most 
people do, the first payment can be 
so small and General Motors terms 
so liberal, that the New Frigidaire 
will actually pay for itself as you pay 
for it. Not only in summer and win- 
ter ice savings, but in the prevention 
of food spoilage and waste and the 
chance to buy food in larger quanti- 
ties. The New Frigidaire’s savings 
are more than its cost and the cost 
of operation. 

The New Frigidaire is now on 
display in your distributor’s show 
rooms. See it today. Frigidaire Cor- 
poration, Subsidiary of General 
Motcrs Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 

















Note that the shelves 
of this New Frigidaire 
cabinet are all at con- 
venient heigkt. No 
stooping is . 
The compressor is 
completely concealed 
The patented self-seal- ... 
ing ice trays of the New 

Frigidaire freeze ice of the cabinet. ..or 
cubes quickly. Frigidaire even in the basement 
not only freezes ice but ; desi: 
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misfortune from her. I thanked her, and then 
hesitated. She seemed to understand, for she 
put out her little hand and patted my arm. 

“No matter, Doctor Sahib. I shall not tell. 
But I will give this gift.” And she pressed into 
my hand the Mogul painting which I had so 
often looked at as I came into the room. 

It was an exquisite piece of work, a seven- 
teenth-century hunting-scene, full of jewel- 
colored figures and curveting horses, with every 
detail of dress and caparison drawn with me- 
ticulous care. 

I was touched by her gift, and knowing how 
lonely she was during the winter, when most 
of her clientele were away, I made a point of 
going to see her as often as I could. Naturally 
I went less during the summer when my work 
claimed all my time, but I saw her once or 
twice during the season, and frequently during 
the winter. The following year my friend 
Nevison came to Simla, and the events oc- 
curred through which I learned all there was to 
know of Mother Pretzel. : 

I write the words “‘my friend” deliberately— 
when two men have been the only sahibs in a 
place for three uninterrupted years, an attitude 
towards each other of friendship, hatred or 
supreme indifference must inevitably ensue. 
For me the three years at Kilapur had been 
years of contentment and healing, after a great 
sorrow. Nevison’s dreamy, half bitter idealism 
was the exact antithesis of my own outlook on 
life, and, as is so often the case with funda- 
mentally different natures, we found an im- 
mense sympathy growing up between us. 

Nevison is a man of few friends; his silences, 
his pride and his knowledge of unusual sub- 
jects repelled the cheerful type of man which 
predominates in the service. Then again, in 
those days he suffered from a perverted sensi- 
tiveness, he was always on the watch for slights 
and rebuffs, and when these came, as come they 
must-to everyone who differs from the run of 
his fellow men, he suffered over them keenly. 

There was no doubt of his having dark blood 
in his veins, and that fact all the world over 
carries with it a certain stigma. Otherwise he 
was all that a man should be—intellectual, 
amusing, with a decidedly ironic sense of 
humor and the most courteous manners in the 
world. This courtliness, combined with a 
certain dignity and the darkness of his hair 
and skin, often gave strangers the impression 
that he belonged to some good French or 
Spanish family—but Anglo-India, that ugly 
busybody, soon disillusioned them, and despite 
his unmistakable air of breeding, he was 
labeled “Country,” and though society received 
him, it was with reservations. 


I HAD not seen Nevison for a couple of years, 

and his letter announcing his intention of 
coming to stay with me was very welcome. He 
wrote that he had four months’ leave, and 
needed mountain air and an occasional glimpse 
of the snows to help him finish the book he was 
writing. 

The evening he came I was called out to see 
a case, and so was not there to welcome him, 
but when I came home I found him in my 
study, and it was a pleasant thing to see his 
long slender body curled up in my armchair. 

“This is good,” he said, as he shook my 
hand, ‘“‘and equally so is that,” he added, as we 
walked over to the window and watched the 
crimson light fade from the hills, leaving them 
steel-colored in the twilight. 

Nevison had not changed much during the 
years in which I had not seen him; he was going 
a little gray over the temples, and the dark, 
fine-grained skin round his gray eyes was wrin- 
kled; he had always looked old for his age, but 
one would not have taken his forty for much 
more than forty-five. 

That night we sat over the fire after dinner, 
and he talked to me of his book. It was three- 
quarters finished, and he had put his whole 
soul into it, living and thinking of nothing else. 
Now all he wanted was quiet and cool air and 
freedom in which to accomplish the delicate 
process of correction and elimination. The 


pine logs hissed and crackled, lighting up his 
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sallow, charming face and animated hands. 
He leaned forward as he continued to describe 
the main idea of the book. 

It was a history of the Moguls, not of the 
great emperors, but of those princelings who 
succeeded Aurangzeb, the stock of Timur which 
India had sapped of strength and power. 

He presented not: the dry bones of history, 
but rather the decomposing flesh of an empire 
shrouded in rich silk. He described it all—the 
crumbling splendor, the court intrigue and the 
gradual fall of a great dynasty. . 

I was amazed, not only by the brilliance of 
the conception, but by Nevison’s amazing 
knowledge of detail. He made the court life of 
those days move before my eyes. He de- 
scribed the follies, pleasures and ideas of that 
age with such extraordinary fidelity that it was 
almost as if he had inherited memories from 
some former incarnation. 

‘Well, what do you think of it?” he said, 
when he had outlined the theme. 

“T think it’s even greater than you realize 
it to be,” I answered. “If you can perfect it, 
it’ll be as great a book as Tod’s Rajasthan. 
It is amazing to me that you should have 
such insight into the mentality of the well- 
born Indian——” 

“You mean, when I may be the son of a 
coolie woman,” he interrupted me, with a 
sneer, and then, catching sight of my face, he 
repented, and added: “I’m sorry; I no 
right to imagine you thought that. But I’m 
sore, sore about everything. It’s damnable.” 

He flung himself out of his chair and began 
to walk up and down. 

“Forgive me. I didn’t mean to start talking 
about my eternal feud with fate, on my first 
night here. You're the only person I can call 
my friend, and I suppose that willy-nilly I 
must talk to you. I think of nothing else— 
except my book—and I suppose unburdening 
myself about the one has made me want to 
discuss the other.” He sat down again, and 
stared into the fire, speaking jerkily: “I’m 
tired—I don’t mean physically, but mentally. 
What I need——” 

“What you need, my son,” I said lightly, 
“Ss a comfortable wife, who'll look after you 
and not let you think too much.” 

He was overwrought, and I wanted him to 
go to bed without further discussion. But he 
wouldn’t stir. 

“No, doctor,” he insisted. ‘You must let 
me have my say tonight. I can’t shut up all 
this bitterness any longer—and I know you'll 
understand. Don’t you see that’s the most 
damnable thing of all? I can never marry. 
I can’t ask a woman I love to be the wife of a 
coolie woman’s——” 

He dropped his head between his hands, 
and the bitterness in his voice hurt me. During 
all the years of our friendship he never had 
spoken of his parentage before. 

“But you don’t know——” I said. 

“That’s just it—I don’t. I don’t know 
much about my father, except that he was a 
blackguard and died in jail—a fact which is 
hardly comforting. Oh, he came of decent 
stock, I know, so decent that they would never 
mention him. 

“T was sent home when I was two years old 
to my grandparents, and they brought me up. 
It was good of them—they were a strait-laced 
old pair, a clergyman of the old school and his 
prim wife—and you can imagine how bitterly 
reticent they were about my father’s disgrace. 

“T never learned what caused it, for his name 
was never mentioned, and of my mother I 
knew even less. My grandfather had me 
taken away from her by a fellow clergyman, 
and to judge by myself, and what apparently 
is other people’s opinion of me, she was an 
Indian and probably a bad lot—and low caste. 

“There’s the rub. I may be the descendant 
of a line of sweepers. It makes me sick. I 
don’t suppose my father married her—I gath- 
ered from the silences of his family that matri- 
mony would hardly have appealed to him:” 

“Did the old people mention him in their 
will” Were there no papers, no letters?” I 
asked. 








“Absolutely nothing. M grandparents” 
died Silda & weak of aah ole at 3 luenza, 
while I was abroad. There was no money, gq 
I drifted out here into the Salt De 
Back to my country. The call of ‘home’ { 
suppose.” He laid his hand on my shoulder, — 
“It’s time to go to bed,” he said, and added: 
Ju good of you to bother about such a sop 
of Hagar.” be 

I was very busy during the following week, ~ 
and Nevison worked hard at his book, which 
seemed to be progressing well. One afternoon © 
I happened to be free, and I suggested that g 
walk would be pleasant. ; 


Wi: CLIMBED to the top of Jakko, and 
suddenly I remembered Mother Pretzel, 


I began to tell him about her, and he was 
immensely amused by what he was pleased to 
call my. “bewitchment.” He insisted that we 
should call on the old lady on our way home, 
As we came in sight of the crouching, dark 
roof of Mother Pretzel’s house, I heard the 


mynah say: 

“Khaun hai? Whoisthere?” His cry roused 

Mother Pretzel, and her little odd figure ap. 
at the door. j 

“Khaun hai? Who is it?” Then, as I took 
my hat off, she chuckled gaily and came for 
ward. “Aha, the Doctor Sahib; thatt is 
verree good, not to be forgotten. Yess, yess, 
and a friend too. Come in, there is too much 
light here.” : 

She wore rusty black clothes of the fashion 
of the eighties, with long trailing frilled skirts 
which swept after her and upset the mynah, 
who came fussing behind. After the brilliant 
sunshine outside, the little room seemed dark — 
and gloomy, and the air was stale. - 

“Now I can see you both,” said Mother 
Pretzel. She stared at me first out of those 
lambent, penetrating eyes. 

“Atcha,” she smiled. ‘You are the same, 
a man who is always kindlee, and always sad.” 
Then she turned to Nevison. “What is his 
name?” she asked, pointing at him with her 
slender yellow hand. 

I told her. Ske said it over slowly two or 
three times, and I noticed that the fingers of 
her hand, which was still raised, trembled very 
slightly. There was a long minute during 
which they looked at each other. Nevison 
was completely, charmingly at his ease, ina 
situation which would have made most men, — 
even the very self-possessed, a little uncom- 
fortable. : 

“Do not grieve for whatt has been,” she 
said dreamily. “It was all written, and you | 
can never rub it out.” 

As she ceased speaking, she turned away 
quickly and clapped her hands. - 

“But now you gentlemen must take refresh- 
ment. Cups of tea you shall drink.” I began — 
to protest. “Noa, noa; when you come to this” 
old one’s house so seldom it would be a great 
shame to refuse her entertainments. Bring 
tea,” she commanded the bearer, as he stood 
salaaming by the door. a 

The tea came, strong and served in bat- 
tered tin cups, and there were Indian sweets 
which we shared with the mynah, giving him 
the lion’s share. Mother Pretzel was st “ 
gay, and I was glad to see that she and N 
son appeared to have taken a great liking 
each other. They laughed and joked, and 
finally Nevison said: eo 

“Well, when are you going to tell my for 
tune, Mother Pretzel?” 

She looked up as he spoke, and turned t 
me. “The Doctor Sahib will not like that!” 

“Oh, nonsense!” he laughed, and waved 
my protests aside. “I insist.” : - 

Mother Pretzel walked over to a rickety 
chest of drawers which stood in a corner 
the room, and brought from it a small bag & 
sand. She had grown suddenly grave, 
her echo, the mynah, stood silent at her feet 
She motioned us to sit in two chairs close 
the door opening on the veranda. Then, 
if she cast from her everything European, § 
made a gesture and squatted native fashion 
on the floor, pouring’ the fine sand into a 
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ea charm, under her breath. 
With a pointed stick she drew squares and 
ters on the sand, and stared in front of 
her all the time, her great black eyes filling 
her face. I watched the pupils contract to 
ints as she said the names of the seven 
gints. Then, when she had finished the invo- 
tation, she dropped her eyes and looked at the 









k, which There was a pause before she began to 
fermi e peak in her deep, curiously resonant voice. 
d that ; “You have need of much monee for.a great 





york; without thatt monee the work will be 
i. ” 





at’s true enough,” said Nevison. “T| 





t suppose any publisher will take the book. 
r Pretzel. SS aoe's no cass, Mother Pretzel, nor | 
1 he was. ever likely to be, as far as I can see.” 
leased to She held up her hand to silence him. 
that we “Byt the monee will come by death in a 
y home, yerree strange way. Thatt I cannot see 
ng, dark dearly. Do not fear; some day you will be 

the. fich.” 

As she saw the amused incredulity on his 
y roused I fre she turned to me. 
gure ap “Doctor Sahib, you know how wise I am. | 

not let him laugh.” 
s T took arm not laughing, Mother Pretzel.” He 
_ for. leaned forward, and as an idea crossed his 
thatt is mind, I saw a look of intentness come into his 
ss, gay eyes. “Now, of the Past—what do you 
00 much sce of my past, of—of my parentage?” he 
. fashi asked. f : 
ashion There was silence again. Then, to my 
ed skirts amazement, I saw the little crouching figure 
oe become suddenly rigid, her face darkened and 


grew livid, that dead, grayish color which in 


ed dark an Indian denotes deep fear or emotion. Her 
iy ips moved, and I caught a whisper, not of 
Mother ipped Eurasian English, but Urdu: ° 
of those The name—and the eyes, gray like water. 
Aie, whatt blindness . . .” 
c She swayed, stared at Nevison, and then 
ys sad, her exquisite hands, grown suddenly predatory, 
t is his dawlike, swept out and violently erased the 
vith her signs, scattering the sand over our feet. 
“T shall not tell you. Noa, noa, I shall not 

' two or ” 
ngers of The mynah shrilled the words after her, and 
te she got up, looking very old, shrunken and 
cue gay. 
Neva Nevison said nothing. He picked up his | 
s¢, M@ @# hat and stick, and I could see he was horribly | 
st men, moved. | 
bes “What is there to pay?” he asked, turning 

RA to go. 
n,” she The old woman ran forward and caught at 
ind you his coat, looking up at him rather pitifully. 

“T will take nothing, no, not a pice from 
d away you, not a single pice. Do not be angree, 
- @ there is no need for sadness. I will tell some 

ri @ day. Please to come again and see me. I am 


“4 eh, i Vertee lonelee.” 
to Nevison’s trouble was dark on him. Her 


a great B  tefusal to speak of his parentage had been like 
Bring 4 blow on an old wound. But nevertheless, 

€ sto! -@ his charming, haunting smile came into his 

; bebe eyes, and he promised Mother Pretzel he 

in Da fe wouldcome again. 

Hage We walked down the path, and at the turn I 


back and saw her little wizened figure 
i N in standing at the door. 
ae Nevison shut himself into his room to 


my for write that evening, and neither of us spoke 
» Qi wuch at dinner. He was as good as his word 
fone and often climbed the hill to Mother Pretzel’s 
ny © tumble-down house, and as the result of his 
ail te — a great friendship grew up between 


vs The rains were nearly over, and his book | 
waved @ tad come back from the publisher. It was, 
~@ 3% he had expected, impossible to publish so 
; je and expensive a work unless he was 
to put down £800 himself. He was 
and wretched, feeling that his years of | 
toil had been fruitless, and in his maddening | 
pride he would not consent to borrow from me. 
'y, in desperation, I went to Mother 

' Nevison had confided in her, and 

before the book was sent to the publishers I 
Knew she had helped him, giving him details 













thing it flat with her small, delicate | 
ot giile i murmured something, I sup- | 
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ot Really Sick | 


~and still not really well 


—does that describe a condition in 


which, too often, you find yourself? 


plained. Pluto Water has a mineral 
content exceeding that of the blood. 
Therefore it is practically jahenes 


OW often have you said to your- 

self—‘‘Wish I felt better—don’t 

know just what’s wrong”? Not really 
sick—and still not really well. 


That is the time to take stock of 
your physical condition. Nine times 
out of ten you’re in need of a thor- 
ough internal wash. 

Science has made some important 
discoveries in this matter of internal 
bathing. The trend toward a water 
laxative is indicative of that fact. 
Water, universally accepted for ex- 
ternal cleansing, is likewise Nature’s 
own provision for the internal bath. 


Just think. If the water you drink 
every day were to pass through the 
intestines, you would never need any 
other laxative! Unfortunately, it 
does not. Instead, it is pre-absorbed 
—and excreted by the kidneys. 


Quite the opposite with Pluto 
Water. The reason is easily ex- 
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Check the condition of impaired 
health that is affecting Your 
efficiency: 


___|_ Frequent headaches 
fi ____|_ Indigestion ca 








Dizziness 
Colds 
Bie _Auto-intoxication _ 
___| Lassitude 
Heartburn 














Remember that “‘internal wash- 


—~ with Pluto Water is the 
safe, sure way to correct these 
conditions. 











tion-proof.” It passes directly 
through the intestines. And it fushes 
as it goes. 

That accounts for the prompt 
action of Pluto—positive, complete 
results in 30 minutes to two hours— 
an unequaled safeguard to your 
health. That, too, accounts for its 
harmless, soothing effect. Since it 
merely washes, it does not gripe or 
irritate, and has no habit-forming 
tendency. 

For nearly a generation, doctors 
have consistently prescribed Pluto 
Water. Either for regular daily use, 
or in time of emergency, you will find 
Pluto a never-failing friend. Dilute 
with hot water—directions on every 
bottle. Sold at all drug counters and 
at fountains. Bottled at the springs, 
French Lick, Indiana. 


When Nature Won’t, PLUTO Wil/ 


FRENCH LICK SPRINGS 


America’s Spa of World Renown— Home of Pluto Water 


Thousands each year visit French Lick Springs to rest and play amid 
the gorgeous Cumberland foothills —to drink health-giving Pluto 
Water—to take the world-renowned curative baths. Facilities and 
cuisine at the beautiful 800-room French Lick Springs Hotel are 
unexcelled. Two 18-hole golf courses, horseback riding, hiking, 
tennis offer variegated outdoor diversion. Fall is a favorite season— 
come now! Forty miles from the United States’ center of popula- 
tion—conveniently reached from everywhere. Complete medical 
staff in attendance. Write or wire for reservation —or send for 
booklet. French Lick Springs Hotel Co., French Lick, Indiana. 
T. D. Taggart, President 





PLUTO WATER 


CAmericas Laxative Mineral Water 
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back of these bonds?” 


When you buy bonds from The National City 
Company you get something more than dependable 
income and adequate security of principal. You get 
a broad choice of issues, and personal contact with 
bond men well qualified to help you select suitable 
offerings; you get quick service through a chain of 
investment offices in over fifty leading American 
cities, offices interconnected by thousands of miles of 
private wires; you get ready access to up-to-date 
information on your various bond holdings; and, 


finally, you get the broad benefits which come from 
dealing with an organization having a background 
of over a century of financial experience and main- 
taining close contact with investment conditions 


throughout the world. 


Our monthly list of 
recommended issues 
will keep you informed 
on attractive current 
offerings. It will 
be sent upon request. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New Yor. 


Offices or representatives in the principal cities of the United States, Canada, Europe, 
China, Japan, India, Australia, South America, Central America and the West Indies. 








Eat and Be Well! 


A condensed 5 
which may be 


mtrol Yi Ww 
nl eight Without 


gs Tiresome 
Effective weight control diets, acid 
and bland diets, laxative and blood- 
building diets, and di 
the correction of 
maladies. book is for FREE 
circulation. Not a mail order ad- 





) Health Extension Bureau | 
Building, BattleCreek, Michigan 


224 Good Health 











There is just the right 
VENUS Pencil for every- 
body’s every need among 
the 17 black degrees and 
3 copying. 

On sale everywhere 


Send $1.00 tor sampte\ S¢lling Quality 
dozen assorted styles. 

AMERICAN PENCIL CO. ) 

312-Fitth $t., Hoboken, N. J. | 











of Mogul court life and ceremonial. J] 
her to use her influence, and persuade him tp 
be more reasonable. It was ridiculous of him tp 
refuse a loan from me, who had known hig 
so well and for so long. 

Looking back on things now, I realize hoy 
odd it was that we two men should haye 
so deeply a by er little disrepy 
creature. For disreputable she undoubtedly 
was, in the eyes ‘of the world—a Eurasian 
fortune-teller and purveyor of illicit 
And yet, I went to her for advice on a subj 
which I never should have mentioned to any. 
one else. 

“It was written in the sand, on thatt fy 
day,” she said, as we sat in her di room, 
filled with the sour smell of the mynah’s fog 
“Doctor Sahib, do not say one word mor 
Mr. Nevison, and wait patientlee. JT mp 
think of many things, and then arl In 
right. Do not be worrying. . . It ig 
written.” : 

Three days later, as we sat over. 
after dinner, there was a knock at 


| and Gulam Mohammed, the bearer, 


“Huzur, the jadu mem-sahib’s se 
come. The mem is ill, and prays 
the sahibs will go to her house.” 

“TJ wonder why she wants us bo 
Nevison, as we put on our mackintos 

She was lying in bed, looking sm: 
ever, with her great eyes shining like 


|either side of her little hawk nose. The 
| were broken chairs on each side of 


and she motioned us to sit down. 

“Mother Pretzel,’ I said, “Mr. N 
had better wait in the next room 
tell me what is the matter with you.” — 
her clawlike hand. It was icy-cold, 
very slow pulse. 

“Noa, noa, Doctor Sahib, arl the thi 
your black bag are no good now. It was4 
in the sand thatt I should go soon. 
an auspiciouslee good time, and tonight 
go out . . . It is no good to take 


| atures, Doctor Sahib, and to bring out 
}and arl. It is my will to die, and in 
\fromnow.. .” 


When an Indian, or one so near the 
as Mother Pretzel, makes up his or 


| to die, all treatment is useless. I ha 

| it so over and over again. It is the will! 
| that preserves life. 
| my face; he understood at once, and wi 


Nevison was 


quick, tender impulsiveness he took 
woman’s hands, and his voice shook a 
he said: 

“Why won’t you live, Mother 
Why do you want to leave us?” 

She patted his sleeve. “For the you 
living is good, but for the old, death ie) 
better. Sit down, Doctor Sahib. I havea 
things to say, and there is not verree long. 

The bird hopped up and down res 
the head of the bed, and outside, the n 
very still. : 

“How shall I know where to begi 
mind thinks verree stupidlee, and my 
is slow. Doctor Sahib, you think I 
Kiranee, a half-caste. Noa, noa, } 
wrong.” She struggled up on her pillowsa 
sat erect. “I am Sitara Begum, the daug 
of the King of Oudh, of the line of Al 
Padishah the Great.” 

She slipped back, and lay watching ourt 

“Kindlee give me water. I have so mil 
to tell . . .” Her words came with 
culty, and then an idea struck her. 
smiled. “I will not speak Angreji, it 8 
uglee. I will speak my own way.” 

When she had si the water she spot 
again, but in the utiful slow phrases ® 
court Urdu, which is half Persian and 0 
loveliest language in the East. 

Sometimes her mind wandered. She told 
irrelevant incidents of her youth, and as 
remembered the past a great dignity came 
her, so that we felt as if we were subj 
watching by the bed of a cueen. 

“It was long ago—when my people had b# 
banished from Nucklao after the madness 


the Black Year, and we dwelt in the house 
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PARIS ON THE FACE OF IT... BUT 


ATRUE AMERICAN WATCH AT HEART 


ELGIN 


ARISIENNE 


Paris, unmistakably . . . Paris 
on the face of it... . Paris in 
the delicate design... . the 
tiny, uniquely fashioned nu- 
merals .... the entire air and 


flair of the Rue de la Paix. 


Which is just as it should be... for 
Elgin, sensing your demand for 
style in all of your personal acces- 
sories, engaged the most illustrious 
of French modistes to design your 
watches. Louiseboulanger, Lanvin, 
Molyneux, Agnés, Premet, and Jenny. 


But true American watches at heart! 
Stout-hearted and staunch for all 
their slender elegance. Accurate, 
capable of timing a crack limited for 
all their feminine daintiness. True 
Elgin movements . . . guaranteed. 


The Parisiennes are no “here today, 
gone tomorrow” fashion. Beauty, 
good taste, true style, are change- 
less. As long as your Parisienne 
ticks, it shall tick in time and tune 
with Fashion. 


The price? That’s another American 
thing about them .. . Elgin’s great, 
efficient factory places a Parisienne 
upon your wrist at the modest cost 


THE MADAME LANVIN—Lanvin borders the dial with fan- 
shaped designs in black enamel and in other smart colors $35 


THE CAPTAIN MOLYNEUX—New silken thong instead of 
ribbon. Black, and other colors of enamel 


THE MADAME LOUISEBOULANGER—One of the world’s 
smartest watches. In black, and other colors of enamel $35 


THE MADAME JENNY— With graceful curves, Jenny “— 
a Parisienne. In black, jade, and ruby enamel $35 





THE MADAME AGNES—A tiny diamond-shaped dial, a mod- 
ernistic enamel design. Black, jade or ruby enamel 


THE PREMET—Mme. tated a of Maison Premet, designed 
this Parisienne. With black, jade or ruby enamel 
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the river, in the city of Calcutta. There, in 
the hot season, was I born of my mother 
Badamo, the third daughter of the Nawab of 
Murshidabad, and the third wife of the King 
of Oudh. 

“Being born upon a Wednesday, I was 
named Sitara, daughter of the stars, and at 
the casting of the horoscope it was foretold 
that I should be given strange wisdom. Yea, 
T could see the paths of life, and from the 
ege of five years the ladies of the household 
would bid me blacken the palms of my hands 
and stare into them, seeing the answers to 
their questions as it were in a mirror. Also I 
had knowledge of births and deaths and the 
rulings of the stars, and I could see into men’s 
minds and watch the shuttle of their thoughts 
weaving. 

“Tt was soon known amongst the ladies of 
many households that I was of these 
gifts, but though they were eager enough to 
use my wisdom, they were unwilling to take 
me as a daughter-in-law. 


A THE age of seventeen I was unbetrothed 
and unsought, and there was a shame laid 
upon our house. My father spoke harsh words 
to me, and the ladies of the house reproached 
me, wherefore I was unhappy and my heart 
was heavy. 

“Tt was our custom in the hot season to 
drive in a carriage at the time of sunset, when 
there was some breeze to stir the curtains 
which shut out prying eyes from the carriage 
windows. For I was purdah nashin in those 
days, Doctor Sahib, and they would have 
slain you slowly if they had found you seated 
as you are now... And I was very fair. 
Did they not call me Gulab-dill, Heart’s Rose?” 

She laughed softly to herself. 

“Yea, in the cool of the evening I drove with 
my women, and Eblis, the Evil One, sent a 
swift gust of wind which snatched at the 
purdah, and blew it away so that it flew like a 
white crane into the trees, leaving me shame- 
less and unveiled. Aye, shameless, for I never 
covered my face with my chudder. I was be- 
witched, staring into the eyes of one who stood 
an arm’s length from the carriage door. A 
sahib, tall and gray-eyed, with a sword at his 
side. He smiled on me, as I on him, but we 
said no word. Then one of the women cast a 
garment over the window and bade the saice 
drive on. 

“Two days later Huneefa the mudwadeen 
(go-between) came to the house bringing rich 
stuffs from Benares, and whilst the trader 
waited below she praised his wares, knowin 
sue would be given money on all that she sold. 
My mother Badamo was there, and my aunt 
Ameena, and my sister Miriam, she who was 
to be married on the twelfth day of that month. 
She was four years younger than I, and she 
mocked me, calling me ‘ill-omened.’ 

“Then they all reproached me, saying that 
I was accursed and no man would ever take 
me—and I should die barren and unwed. So 
they said. Then, laughing among themselves, 
they made Huneefa undo the bales, and 
decked themselves in the saris and golden 
cloths which she had brought. But I turned 
my face to the wall and wept, for I was un- 
loved and accursed.. Then Huneefa made pre- 
tense of showing me a waistcoat of woven 
silver, came to my side and said, speaking low: 

“ ‘Do not weep, Begum Sahiba, for there is 
one more valiant than Rustum himself, who 
is not blind, having seen the daughter of the 
stars. He bade me bring you this.’ She 
dropped at my feet a letter sewn into a square 
of silk. All through two nights I had lain 
sleepless, thinking of the gray eyes and the 
smile of the Feringee—the white man. 

“T was afraid—I dared not touch the letter. 

“Do not fear, Begum Sahiba,’ she whis- 
pered. ‘He is mad with love. Did he not seek 
me out and fill my hands with silver, bidding 
me find a letter-writer to whom he could say 
sweet words, not knowing how to write, save 
in Angreji? Even now he waits at the Fort 
for news. What shall I tell him? Do not 
let him die of love, but read the letter.’ 
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“So I gathered up the square of silk and 
read the words. Huneefa must have received 
much silver, for he knew all, and he wrote by 
the hand of the scribe saying he would bear me 
away from those who ill-treated me and take 
me to be his wife according to the laws of the 
Feringees. He said many sweet, foolish things 
and bade me give word to Huneefa that I 
loved him, so that he might plan how to take 
meaway. I was amazed, and my head burned, 
as it burns when the fever comes. 

“ ‘T—T do not know,’ I said. 

“And then there came into the room my 
eldest sister’s first-born, the little Yassim, who 
loved me. . He ran laughing to my arms, but 
his mother snatched him away roughly, saying 
that I had the evil eye and would harm the 
child. He wept and called my name, but she 
took him away. Then I turned to Huneefa 
and spoke in her ear: 

“ *Tell him I will come. I can stay here no 
longer. Bid him come soon, soon, soon.’ ” 

Her voice rose pitifully, and she turned to 
Nevison, clutching his sleeve. 

“How could I stay, knowing that no babe 
would ever laugh from my knee? No babe of 
mine—no babe belonging to any other woman. 
I was accursed, and in that house was sorrow 
for my bread and tears to drink. I have called 
myself shameless, and a fool, for many years— 
but now, now I am glad I left my father’s 
house.” 

“You were wise,’’ Nevison interrupted her, 
“for assuredly they would have slain you, the 
women of the house. Arsenic is cheap, and 
there are many snakes who slay without 
fangs, and yet by poison.” 

“It is true,” she sighed; “but for many 
years I grieved. NowlIamglad ... Give 
water in the Name of the Compassionate, for 
the dying are thirsty folk.” 

He poured water into a cup and held it to 
her lips. 

“Huneefa returned next day, and it was 
agreed that she should bring dancing-women 
and musicians for the ceremony of Bunnee, 
when the bridegroom sent gifts to my sister 
Miriam on the ninth day of the month. She 
whispered to me that all was prepared, and in 
the night, when there was feasting and many 
strangers in the house, I could slip down the 
steps to the river. 

“T shall be there, Begum Sahiba, and all 
is made ready.’ 

“She spoke truth, for none heeded me. 
Finding the door unlatched, I came out on 
the steps. It was dark, and for the moment 
I feared he would not be there; then his voice 
called me from the shadow where the boat 
was moored. I had never heard him speak 
before. He took me in his arms, and I was 
afraid, and glad. Then he took me to a house 
which he had hired, and lodged me there with 
Huneefa, and for a time I was content.” 

Her voice failed, and for a little while she 
seemed to lose consciousness, then she mur- 
mured fretfully, and we heard chance phrases. 

“The gray eyes, now soft as water, now hard 
as stone . . . ” and a name, which seemed 
to be a distorted version of “Nevison,” curi- 
ously mispronounced, and repeated over and 
over again, with little tender words such as 
lovers use. 

I forced some brandy between her lips, and 
she gained strength and spoke coherently. 
Nevison was at the window, opening the shut- 
ters to let out the smoke from the lamp, and 
from. her bed she could not see him. There 
was terror in her voice as she cried: 

“Sahib, Sahib, he has not gone? Tell me 
he has not gone.” 

“T am here, Mother,” he answered, using 
the Indian word of affection. 

“It is well to give me that name . . . Do 
not leave me. He was an evil man, but none 
could refuse him, and for a while I loved him 
foolishly, and even now, although he wronged 
me greatly, I cannot altogether hate him, re- 
membering his way of looking and his wild, 
sweet laughter. 

“Soon I was glad, for I knew I should bear 
him a child, and in that joy I forgot all things, 


and the ways of my own people. Yea, at his 
bidding I wore strange Angreji garments, and 
learned his language, and ate sitting at a 

for it was his wish that I should become even 
as a mem-sahib. 

“Then, when my babe was born, there was 
too much joy. Ya Allah! The small hands 
and the feet like flowers, who shall forget 
them? ‘All was wonder and delight in those 
days. Save one thing. My lord had no 
pleasure in the child, and there were harsh 
words between us, for he spoke blasphe 
against the Prophet and broke the law by 
drinking wine, so that a madness came upon 






m. 
“He came less and less to the house. Per. 
haps he was jealous, or maybe he wearied of 
me. Whocan say? I had no thought save for 
the babe, and when he told me that it was 
ordained he should go on a journey I thought 
little of it. So he left me, and disaster came 
upon me, for I loved the babe too much . . . 
Aie, aie! And they took him from me” 
She rocked herself from side to side and the 
difficult tears of old age ran down her face. 
“Yea, two months after he had gone, there 
came to my house a Padre Sahib—God’s curse 
be on all Unbelievers!—an evil man, cold as . 
the marble of Jaipur. : 
“He told me that my sahib had donea 
great wrong, and being mad with drink had 
quarreled with another sahib, and wounding 
him, had been cast-into prison and bitterly 
shamed. Then the priest laid hands upon my 
babe, and told me that it was the will of the 
sircar, (the government), that he should be 
sent to England to the father and mother of 
my sahib. So they stole him from me, my 
heart’s garland, and he wept and called for 


me... 

Her voice failed, then she raised herself with 
difficulty, for she was very weak, and stretch- 
ing out her hand, she touched Nevison on the 
cheek, and an infinitely tender smile came 
into her eyes. 

“Aye, they took him away, but Allah the 
Merciful, whose secrets are hidden, returned 
him to me. O my son, do not grieve, do not 
fear that thou art base-born . . . for thy 
mother is a daughter of kings.” 

“Good Lord!” Nevison said in English, and 
then, slipping to his knees by the side of the 
broken charpoy, he took her in his arms. 


* ARKEN,” she whispered, speaking low and 

saving herstrength. ‘The time is very 
short . . . It is all written. Thou wilt fd 
the papers ina box buried beneath this bed. 
There is the paper of my marriage, for, 0 
Sonling, three months before thou wast bom 
he brought certain of his friends to the house, 
and they were merry with wine, and a Padre 
Sahib with them made a ceremony between us, 
putting the ring from a curtain upon my fin- 
ger and then writing on a paper, to which all 
affixed their names. 

“The sahibs were very foolish, and I did not 
fully understand their talk, but one said to 
me, as I stood by the door wearing a mem's” 
garment of white—like a widow rather thana 
bride, but ke had commanded it—the sahib 
said, ‘Guard that paper.’ Yea, and through 
all these years when I have been a teller of for- 
tunes, I have kept it. : 

“Then in the box here is another paper wnt 
ten by a vakeel and giving thee the rupees w: 
are also hidden in the box. There are many; 
folk pay well to learn their destinies, and theit 


payments will make all secure for thy book. — 


It was written in the sand that I should die 
tonight, but I have seen the love-look in thine 
eyes, O my son, and Allah is merciful . . - 
She lay quiet in his arms, and walking to 
the window, I looked out and saw the dawn 


wake. 
“She is dead,” said Nevison, and as he spoke 
there was a little sound, as of something soft: 


falling. 
The mynah lay, a tangle of feathers, on the 


dusty floor by the bed, and Nevison picked 


up the limp, warm body and stroked its breast a 
very gently. . 
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Lily Christine by Michael Arlen (continued rom pose 67) 


‘ealways did for all his people. Still, England 
wasn’t America by any means—divorces weren't 
The old boy would 


Bang went that new job now, too. The old 
oy had half promised him the editorial chair 


ee New Weekly Press at the end of the 


year: Bang went all chances of that for several 
years. He hadn’t realized until now how 
much he’had been looking forward to it—apart 
from the extra bit of money it would have 
prought in, about twelve hundred a year. Well, 
he must make the best of a bad job, that was 
al, Concentrate more on his private writing 
in future, try to do something on his own. 

He found it almost impossible to think of 
Mrs. Abbey at all clearly. Obviously: she was 
somewhere at the back of this—he’d have to 
face that-now. Lily Christine going to see her 
last night—like a hero seeking out a dragon— 
and coming out, heroically absent-minded. 
Yes, Mrs. Abbey was a whited sepulcher, ap- 
parently. Well! So Ambatriadi had been 
right with his “crafty Mrs. Abbey.” The 
world was a funny place. Mrs. Abbey emerg- 
ing in an entirely new réle as Mrs. Satan. Well! 

that was all supposition, really. They 
hadn’t anything definite against Mrs. Abbey, 
really. It was no use piling all the blame on her. 

He was glad her name hadn’t been so much 
as mentioned between Parwen and himself. 
What was the sense of dragging her name in 
when one wasn’t certain of anything? He 
imply could not connect Mrs. Abbey with 

. machinations, anyhow. He wouldn’t 
even say anything about Mrs. Abbey to Muriel, 
leave her out altogether. Yes, that would be 
the best thing, leave Mrs. Abbey out alto- 
gether. It was messy enough as it was, without 

ing more complications. He could tell 

el he didn’t know anything about Sum- 
merest’s ulterior motives in this shabby busi- 
ness—which was true enough, really. 

Although, of course, Ambatriadi’s main 
point against Mrs. Abbey was that if any other 
woman but she had been behind all this, Sum- 
merest could have got Lily Christine to divorce 
him in the ordinarily decent way, whereas Mrs. 
Abbey simply would not have anything to do 
with a man who had been divorced. Well! 
So Mrs. Abbey must be at the back of it, that 
was obvious. The world was a funny place. 
oe a woman who could be so callously 

in defense of her public “respectability”! 
Confound her wretched respectability! 
All the same, it was no good being unfair to 
her. She probably did think Lily Christine 
, that was what it was. Yes, Ambatriadi 
summed her up pretty well. And as she 
was an upright, uncompromising woman she 
was going to see justice done on the erring wife. 
That must be it. 


NYHOW, it would be no good saying any- 

thing about Mrs. Abbey to Muriel. For 

one thing, she wouldn’t believe a word against 

y—and if she did, the only effect it 

would have would be to upset her more than 
ever about the whole business. 

He wondered how Muriel would take it all, 
whether she would resent Lily Christine very 
bitterly, blame her. “Casual, unladylike, be- 
anyhow.” But Muriel wasn’t like that, 
not there was trouble to face. He had 
complete faith in her; the old girl was always 


. fight in her instincts, always. But no good 


Saying anything about Mrs. Abbey to her. 
might knock her instincts endways. 

When he reached home a little after six, he 
Was still turning over in his mind exactly how 
he would put the wretched story. But, on 
softly opening the study door, the first thing 
he saw was a Lily Christine kind of leg dangling 
over the arm of his particular chair. Shining 
like tawny sand it was as it dangled unashamed 


in the firelight. 


t she was at it again, putting respectable 
s backs up, making them suspicious. 


| Muriel wouldn’t like that at all, a young lady 





sitting all anyhow, showing a long elegant 
shameless leg for all the world to see. Muriel 
wouldn’t sit like that, not if she was paid. 

He would have stolen out again if Muriel had 
not seen him. 

“It’s not really Lily Christine come to see 
us!” he tried to say lightly. 

He did not know whether he was glad or 
sorry. His heart was beating so fast that he 
did not know anything but that he would: die 


for her if it would do her any good. And he ° 


expected Muriel to share that sentiment, too. 

“Tt is indeed, and thank goodness for it!” 
Muriel said resentfully. 

“She has told you, then!” 

“She has.” 

He was enormously relieved. What a won- 
der this Lily Christine was! Casual she might 
be—there she was sitting all anyhow, showing 
yards of leg and knee—but when it came to 
working for her friends she thought of every- 
thing and nothing was teo much trouble. 

They were sitting in the firelight, Muriel on 
the sofa, Lily Christine in his armchair, the 
tea-things between them. Lily Christine must 
have asked her to turn the lights out; they 
hurt her eyes sometimes. 

She twisted her head in his direction, smiling 
faintly. “It’s a hard life, Rupert, isn’t it?” 

“‘A surprising one, anyhow.” 

“Poor old boy! What a shock you must 
have had today. It’s no good trying to tell you 
how sorry Iam. I’m afraid you'll just have to 
take that for granted. Will you?” 

A jewel at the side of her small black hat 
glittered wickedly in the firelight. And the 
impish thing seemed to glitter nght into him, 
into his racing heart. 

“Tea, please,” he said to Muriel, shortly. 

Muriel made a clatter on the tray. The 
grand old girl. How trustworthy, how right 
she looked. And he had thought for a second 
that she might blame Lily Christine . . . 

‘When I thanked goodness she was here,” 
Muriel said, giving him his tea, “I meant what 
a good thing it is she has told me all this in- 
stead of you. It would have taken you till 
Christmas.” 

He was enormously lightened, made almost 
gay, by Muriel’s decency. This shabby affair 
did not seem to matter half so much now. 

“Nice sort of Christmas story it would 
make!” he laughed. “I’m glad Lily Christine 
nobly took on the job of telling you, though. 
All the way here I’ve been wondering how I’d 
set about it.” 

“Yes, it’s a trying kind of tale for a respecta- 
ble man to bring home to his wife,” Lily 
Christine said thoughtfully. 

“Look at that, Rupert!’ Muriel said resent- 
fully. ‘“That’s been her attitude all along. 
Light. Casual.” 

“Don’t say ‘casual,’ ” Lily Christine smiled. 
“The lawyers this morning said I had been a 
sight too ‘casual’ as it was. I would hate that 
word—if only I knew what it meant. Rupert?” 

“Tt means being innocent—in a confound- 
edly suspicious world.” 

“Yes,” Muriel said slowly. “I’m beginning 
to think it must mean that.” 

“Parwen broke the news to me,” Harvey 
said. ‘Marvelous bedside manner he has. I 
felt hardly any pain until he had gone.” 

“Yes, dearest Nappie! All day long he has 
been pegging away at it.” 

“You see, she takes it quite lightly!” Muriel 
burst out. “She has told me the whole abomi- 
nable story as though it didn’t concern her at 
all, as though you and I were the only people 
to worry about.” 

Harvey looked at Lily Christine earnestly, 
paternally. “That’s perfect nonsense, Lily 
Christine—that attitude. I want to talk to 


you about that. What you must get into your 
head is this—that I’m wretchedly to blame. 
Even at the time Muriel said I had been 
thoughtless and—and indiscreet.” 

He was sitting beside Muriel on the sofa, and 
suddenly she squeezed his hand. He looked 


at her gratefully, and was disconcerted to see 
her eyes gleaming with tears. He realized he 
had not really given a thought to her since 
coming in. He gripped her hand tightly, re- 
morsefully forgetful of Lily Christine. Muriel 
tried to smile away his look of concern. 

“Don’t worry, dear,” she whispered. “Look 
—she seems to be in a dream.” 

But what a far-away dream it must be. She 
looked so remote—not of them, not of the 
room. What was she dreaming of—so sternly? 
And always there was that white intent look 
about her, which had.so moved him last night. 
He realized he had always thought of her as 
someone who yielded to the circumstances cf 
her life, tried to flow along with them. He 
had not thought she could be like this, wrz pped 
in stern far-off thoughts, trying to stem the 
unhappy dark current of her life with a sword. 


Ht COULD not help being afraid for her, 
too. She was too remote from the small 
things of life. Heroic, but bad policy. And 
heroes were always beaten in the end by the 
small things of life. 

“Lily Christine!”’ he called. 

“Yes?” 

“Did you hear what I said?” 

‘What was it, dear?” 

“That you must not worry your head about 
my side of all this. I can take care of myself, 
I assure you.” 

“Yes, I’m sure you can!” Muriel sighed. “I 
think, Rupert, you had better let Mrs. Sum- 
merest’s lawyers manage this hateful business 
and interfere as little as you can.” 

“T don’t think you should call me Mrs. Sum- 
merest,”’ Lily Christine said, “‘considering how 
closely we are going to be related.” 

“My poor child!”’ Muriel sighed. “Oh, what 
horrible things men can do!” 

“Whereas women——” Harvey began. 

“What?” snapped Muriel. 

“T’'ll tell you something.”’ Harvey addressed 
Lily Christine. “In this disheartening affair 
there is only one piece of luck I can see. But 
what a piece that is! It has never even oc- 
curred to my wife to think we could have been 
guilty.” 

“Nor to my husband,” Lily Christine said 
absently. ‘Though that hasn’t done us much 
good as yet.” 

“Really, Rupert, I never heard of anything 
so silly!” Muriel snapped. “Guilty! You!” 

“Tt is luck, though,” Lily Christine said 
earnestly. “Yes, indeed it is. I really don’t 
think I could have borne it all otherwise.” 

Muriel looked at him resentfully, as though 
to say: ““‘There you are—putting such a daft 
idea into her head!” 

“And finally,” Harvey said, “‘you must get 
rid of the idea once and for all that we are 
blaming you at all for what you can’t help.” 

“Well, stop harping on it,” Muriel said. 

Lily Christine looked from one to the other 
of them with a faint smile that somehow em- 
phasized the gravity of her expression. 

“T know you’re not blaming me—you are 
two dear real friends, that’s what you are. 
But just imagine the opposite—imagine what 
I’d be feeling now if Muriel had been the sort 
of person who would have made you both un- 
happy—because of me! Imagine——” 

And she startled them by suddenly jumping 
up, as though she had reached the end of her 
patience with the stupidity of things. 

She stood staring down at the fire, as though 
suspended there, unwillingly. There was an 
extraordinary animation about her, a tense 
savage impatience. In her deep unknowable 
being she was living, tensely, savagely, living 
every second of life with = defiant pride. 
How unknowable she was, in her gallant zest 
for life, in her tense fruitful defiance. He saw 
the flame of life burning high behind the 
shadow of her face, and he felt he was a corpse 
beside her. 

All the same, it was safe to be a corpse. One 
could not fall down. Whereas she, with the 
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proud flame of life burning high in her, what 
would happen to her? 

Suddenly, she broke the silence. “I’ve a 
good mind to give Ivor an awful shock.” 

Her voice had a new hard light in it, almost 
cruel. It made him uneasy. Then he tried to 
pull himself together, to stop romancing about 
her. But he could not help it. What had she 
to do with Ivor, why was she worrying about 
Ivor, what was Ivor Summerest but a weak 
muddle-headed man? She should be prouder, 
proud as the flame of life that was in her and 
made all beside her look like corpses. 

But defiance could not free her, nor courage, 
nor pride, nor right, nor wrong. She was 
trapped, broken—by familiar grubbinesses. In 
the very husk of her was a butterfly with 
broken wings. 

“How?” he asked. But what did it matter? 

She laughed, making him uneasy. 

“Well, what a shock it would be for him if I 
suddenly ran away with someone—eloped.” 

“It ought to be easy enough for you to find 
someone,” Muriel said, laughing. 

“I’m not so sure,” Lily Christine said seri- 
ously. “Men aren’t quite such fools as we are 
in the habit of thinking, Muriel. They don’t 
like being used.” 

Harvey flushed with anger. What silly talk 
this was! He hated talk about what “men” 
do and “women” think. Cheap general- 
izations. 

“Tt’s fantastic to talk like that!” he snapped. 
He felt that Muriel was looking at him curi- 
ously. He could not turn to her. He tried to 
control his voice. “You'll: see,” he added, 
“everything will come out all right.” 

“Of course, it must,” Lily Christine said 
coldly. And he was frightened into silence. 

She was not at all warm to him, she had no 
time for him. She was thinking of him only as 
a symbol for the idea of friendship, the idea of 
friendship which she reverenced and would 
fight for, fight for to the last ditch. And she 
was most beautiful to him in her white, tense 
indifference to persons. 

“T’ve written to Ivor,” she was saying, “and 
I think he is sure to come and see me. Then 
he and I will have to come to some other ar- 
rangement. I won’t have you two dears 
entangled.” - 

Suddenly Muriel rose and put® an arm 
around her. She looked so safe, so reassuring, 
beside the slender figure. 

“Thank you for being so—understanding,” 
Lily Christine said, looking down into the fire. 

“My child, you mustn’t worry so much 
about Rupert and me. We are old enough to 
know how to meet the good and bad in life as 
it comes. And we are both so terribly sorry 
for you.” 

“Yes,” Harvey said. The old girl—always 
right. He looked at the floor, his eyes dim. 

“Oh, me!” Lily Christine said sharply, 
laughing—and suddenly she clung to Muriel, 
sobbing. “The shame of it!” she whispered. 
“Tvor letting my friends in for this!” 

Harvey wanted to run out of the room. He 
could not bear it, felt he could not control his 
anguish. Her bitter humiliation was almost 
more than he could bear. 

Then over her trembling shoulder he saw 
Muriel looking at him with a new but old, old 
understanding. But it was no good, he could 
not change himself. He stared back at Muriel 
helplessly, in anguish. 

Then, swiftly as a shadow, scarcely more 
than a shadow in the flickering light, Lily 
Christine was gone from Muriel’s arms, she 
was at the door, had opened it. 

“But let me call you a taxi!” Harvey cried. 

re I want to walk—can’t walk 
enough these days. Good-by, dear Muriel.” 

She was gone, her voice floating behind her. 
Harvey quickly followed her to the front door. 

“We'll ring you up tomorrow,” Muriel 
called from the study. 

“But I’m going away tonight—now,” 

“Not to Paris!” Harvey exclaimed. Some- 
how that seemed terrible to him, that she 
should follow the fellow to Paris. 


“Oh no—to the country to see my mother 
and the children.” . 

Harvey opened the front door for her, f 
behind him her impatience to be gone. 
cruel she was to him in her absorption in the 
idea of friendship. 

It was not raining now, that was one 
thing. He did not at all like the idea of he 
walking in the slippery. streets. 

“Good idea, going to the country,” he said 
St ware tn 

e laughed, startli i She was be 
wildering today, incomprehensible. It wag 
that defiant flame in her, the bright and dan. 
gerous flame. 

“Good-by, Rupert. I’ll be back in a few 
days and ring you up.” She was gone, down 
the slippery steps, striding away. 

“For heaven’s sake, Lily Christine, put on 
your spectacles when you cross High Street” 

“Ves, I will. Good-by, dear.” 

Back in the study, he threw himself into the 
armchair she had left. The lights were op 
now; the maid was clearing away the tes 
things. Muriel mixed him a whisky-and-sodg 
and brought it to him. He had to make an 
effort to lift his eyes to hers. 

“You were a darling to her, Muriel. Bleg 
you.” 

“Well, who wouldn’t be sorry for the 
child!” Be: 
“And who wouldn’t be sorry for you—with 
all this trouble your silly husband has brought 
on you!” 

“Oh, we'll survive that,” she said —_ 

She fussed a little about the room. eyes 
followed her, moonstruck. It was terrible, the 
insistent temptation to think of Lily Christine, 
to imagine her, make pictures of her. He felt 
indescribably mean—to both of them, Mur 
and Lily Christine. And this meanness had an 
irresistible attraction for him; he kept o 
giving way toit. Sitting there, staring 
at nothing, he felt he understood Summerest, 

“You said the other day the horrible man 
was in love with someone,” Muriel said. “Is 
that why he is doing all this? She must bea 
nice woman! Do you know who it is?” 

He found it, in his abstracted state of mind, 
surprisingly easy to lie convincingly. 

“T haven’t heard, dear. Don’t let’s talk of 
the fellow.” 

He had no idea how long they had been 
silent when he was made uneasy by the feeli 
that Muriel was looking intently at him. 
turned to her sharply. ‘What is it, Muriel?” 
He felt himself flushing. 

“Nothing,” she said slowly. Then she 
laughed. 

He was intensely uncomfortable, not know 
ing what to say. 

“My innocent!” she said, laughing. 

When, on her way out of the room, she 
stooped to kiss him, he saw that her eyes wert 


wet. 
“Tt’s all right, silly one,” she said, smiling. 


But Lily Christine did not come back ina 
week, nor yet in two. And Harvey heard 
nothing directly from her. 

One night Neville Parwen and his wife dined 
with the Harveys, and when the two men wert 
left alone Parwen said he had been down to the 
country to see how Lily Christine was and had 
found her in quite good spirits; but then she 
always was when her time was taken up 
the children. Lily Christine had said nothing 
about Summerest except that she was & 
pecting him to come to London at any mo 
sy and then she would come up to 


For Harvey, these days passed in something 
like a mist; everything seemed unreal, qui 
unimportant. A lot of fuss about no 
that was what it all was. He was served will 


his writ, of course, and was now a ge 
— all npg mgd to law png nen 

ere was a talking to do, explaining, 
discussing. But he did not mind particularly; 
it all passed in a sort of mist. Secretly he wat 
intensely alive, living a vital secret life, but the 
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“she would be up to something? 
_ young fools, putting yourselves in her hands!” 


: outside things that happened seemed unreal, 


important, and so quite easy to cope with. 
Even old Townleigh, for instance, was 
quite easy to cope with. The old boy was 
furious when he heard of the divorce. 
“That woman!” he boomed. “The hypo- 
crite! Didn’t I warn you, young Harvey, that 
i Guileless 


“But we haven’t, so far as I know,” Harvey 
said patiently. “We have no definite reasons 
for thinking she has anything to do with it.” 

Old Townleigh glared at him, stroking his 

ificent black beard and imparting to it a 
es era outraged majesty. “Sometimes I 
think you are just a fool, young Harvey.” 

“J wish I thought that only sometimes, sir.”’ 

Harvey still felt, but in a lazy indefinite sort 


_ of way, that it was improper to bring Mrs. 


Abbey’s name into this wretched affair. He 
did not like to do it, although his mind would 
often turn to her wonderingly, painfully. But 
he was not in the mood to argue about her with 
old Townleigh. Let the old boy think what he 


“Well, what are you going to do?” the old 
man asked impatiently. 

“T’ve seen Starrilaw a few times,” Harvey 
said. “He doesn’t seem very hopeful.” 

“Hopeful! The man’s paid not to be hope- 
ful. I’ll see him myself. Will you ask him to 
come and see me this afternoon if he has the 
time?” 

Harvey reflected how curious it was that not 
one person who knew him and Lily Christine, 
not even cine pape old Townleigh, for a 
moment thought it possible that there could be 
any foundation for the accusation against 
them. They might fancy that he was very 
attached to her, maybe that he was in love 
with her in the soft silly way a man like him- 
self would set about falling in love at his time 
of life—but he could have sworn it never had 
occurred to anyone that there was any harm 
in his feelings or that Lily Christine looked on 
him as anything but a friend. 

And that sort of acceptance of the niceness 
between two suspected people was very 
precious to him; he was very grateful for it; it 
made him feel that the world was not such a 
bad place after all, that the Abbeys and Sum- 
merests of life were more than balanced by the 
decencies and graciousnesses of most people. 

When he saw Townleigh again, later in the 


” day, the old man looked very thoughtful. 


“P’ve seen John Starrilaw,” he said, not 
looking at Harvey but drawing monstrous pat- 


‘terms on a pink blotter with a giant blue |, 


Harvey found he had actually to force him- 
self to take an interest. ‘Well?” he said. 

The old man shot a glance at him, one of 
those dangerous penetrating glances of his of 


- which nobody who knew him well was ever 


afraid. “Young Harvey, are you in love with 
Lily Christine?” 

“No,” Harvey said slowly. “I don’t think 
Yd call it that.” 

“And what would you call it?” 

“Well, I think about her a good deal.” 

Old Townleigh sighed. ‘Unwise,” he said. 

“Tm not sure it’s.even that, sir. It’s just 
more or less nothing.” He added: “It began 
quite lately.” 

Old Townleigh sighed. “I know. It began 
by being sorry for her. It always does. We 


‘ate all fools.” 


“What made you ask, sir?” Harvey asked 
atlast. “Not that I mind.” 
“You should not mind, young Harvey. I 
am thinking only of your good.” 
‘know. But what made you think of it?” 
_ “Twas just wondering. Something Starrilaw 
It appears that at first you were for 


~ defending this case——” 


“Yes, I was. For Muriel’s sake.” 
Of course. Did she want you to?” 
She has never said a word about it one way 
or the other. But I thought I’d defend—in 
s to her.” 
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“Tt’s very unpleasant for her, of course. But 
she understands.” 

“A good woman, Harvey—a grand woman.” 

All this time the old man was vaguely mak- 
ing patterns on the pink blotter. It looked an 
awful mess. Then, suddenly, he shot out one 
of those preposterously shrewd glances of his. 

“Harvey, we have been friends a long time. 
Let us be fair and aboveboard with one 
another.” 

For the first time in days Harvey managed 
to fight himself out of the mist of unreality 
around him. He found himself surprised. 

“Why, of course!” he said. 

“Then you are not,” the old man said 
sternly, ‘‘thinking of leaving Muriel?” 

Harvey burst out laughing. 

“Of all the suspicious old blokes!” he said. 
He could not stop laughing. The old man’s 
knowingness seemed to him so very funny. 

But it was a quickly collapsible sort of 
knowingness. And presently old Townleigh 
_ was grinning into his great black beard, with 
that comically hostile shamefacedness of his 
that prevented his friends from disliking him 
even after his worst moments. 

“And how on earth,” Harvey asked, “did 
you come by that idea, sir?” 

“Because you are so infernally quiet! You 
quiet people get up to the queerest tricks. 
Still—I’m sorry I said that, young Harvey.” 

“Oh, that’s all ‘right, sir. But I assure you 
that Muriel and I have never been closer 
we are now.” 

“Then the affair stands like this,” the old 
man said thoughtfully, “that—so I gathered 
from Starrilaw—you want to save Lily 
Christine all the unpleasantness you can? I 
gather that was what made you change your 
mind about defending—to save her unpleasant- 
ness?” 

“That and the fact that it’s apparently not 
much use. We wouldn’t get anywhere, as the 
case stands.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Didn’t Starrilaw tell you? About Coghill?” 

“And who is Coghill?” 

“Summerest’s valet. A charming fellow. 
Coghill rather brings the case home, you see, 

“T’m afraid I don’t. How home?” 

“As long as the evidence was kept to that 
night in the country, I didn’t mind defending. 
But then along comes this Coghill fellow and 
says I’ve been in the habit of spending hours 
alone with his mistress in her bedroom.” 

“So!” said old Townleigh thoughtfully. 
“Which is true, eh?” 


lV WAS curious to Harvey, the way the words 

came out of him quite mechanically and yet 
arranged in more or less reasonable order. He 
had not the faintest interest in them. 

“Yes, I’ve been alone with her in her bed- 
room—several times. But——” 

“Of course! So has everyone else, eh?” 

“You know her habit, sir—receiving in her 
bedroom.” 

“And quite proper. But might look bad in 
the divorce court, eh?” 

“Yes, casual. That’s Starrilaw’s point. The 
defense would naturally be that Mrs. Sum- 
merest usually received her friends in her bed- 
room, sometimes in bunches, sometimes 
alone——” 

“And sometimes dressed—unconvention- 
ally?” 

“T suppose so. I’ve never noticed.” 

“One can imagine the cross-examination, 
eh? Counsel trying to prove she lived an 
utterly immoral life.” 

“Starrilaw says that in no time there would 
be every kind of dirty story about Mrs. Sum- 
merest around the town.” 

“Yes, a first-rate news story.” 

“And after all that mud-slinging—we would 
still be nowhere.” 

“You mean, she wouldn’t stand a chance 
anyway?” 

“So I gather. It’s a funny world, sir.” 

“Funny! I’m glad-you think so.” 

“And there’s another point—she doesn’t 
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want to stop him getting his wretched divorce. 
It’s that extraordinary loyalty she has to the 
idea of friendship——” 

“Yes, I know. She is very loyal.” 

“That’s what is upsetting her so about all 
this—the idea she has that I’m being let down. 
Otherwise, I’m positive she wouldn’t lift a 
finger to spoil the fellow’s game.” 

“Another good woman who loves a rascal, 
Harvey. I’m afraid you are right about not 
defending, as the affair stands. Very disa- 
greeable for you.” 

“Well, I suppose it will blow over in time. 
What I can’t stand about it is, though, the 
idea of Summerest getting away with murder.” 

“No good letting it make you bitter, young 
Harvey. And don’t let it spoil your judgment. 
As you know, I sympathize with Lily Christine 
—completely—but I’m bound to tell you I find 


.the public attitude quite understandable.” 


“Yes, I suppose it is. But what I can’t 
understand is this, sir—won’t this shabby 
business hurt his popularity among the people 
who know how unfaithful he has always been 
to her?” 

“Oh, come, young Harvey! You don’t want 
to Americanize us!” 

“Well, I never knew before that America 
had a corner in decency as well as in gold!” 

“T’m not talking about decency but about 
that namby-pamby idealization of women 
they go in for—and all it has done for them has 


been to breed a race of unpunctual women. ° 


America may be a beauty parlor for women 
financed by overworked millionaires whose 
only recreation is telling endless anecdotes— 
but England still remains a man’s country—in 
spite of votes for women and flappers and the 
Lord knows what. Summerest will be all 
‘oht.” 


“You mean that what he is doing would be 
quite impossible in America?” 

“Socially, quite. They have other hypoc- 
risies. Good night to you, young Harvey.” 

“Good night, sir. By the way, I suppose 
this rather knocks that editorship on the 
head?” 

“T’m afraid so. But we'll see what we can 
do. You are a good fellow, young Harvey. 
Guileless, that’s all, guileless. Good night.” 

Throughout this time, while Lily Christine 
was away in the country, Harvey was more 
than usually relieved to get home in the 
evenings, to sit by the fire with an open book 
in his hand. Of course Lily Christine was con- 
tinually in his mind, but he was not distressed 
by her. He had got himself in some sort of 
order now; he no longer felt mean towards 
both Muriel and her. His soul was captive, he 
knew that now. His soul was captive, he was 
born to a captive life, and that was all there 
was to it. He did not want anything of Lily 
Christine—he, as a man, in his captive soul, 
did not. 

But something in him wanted her continu- 
ally, some hitherto unknown and sacred lone- 
liness reached out to her. For all men, no 
matter how contented, have a secret 
loneliness. And Lily Christine was the mis- 
tress of his. His soul was captive, but his 
loneliness was a footstool for the image of 
Lily Christine. 

So she walked in his thoughts, unconcerned 
with him, heedless of him. He never imagined 
her as taking the faintest interest in him. He 
watched her—contentedly, for he knew his 
soul was captive to his way of life. And, 
watching her, his wonder took wings. It is a 
rare blessing to be a man, and to feel the stir_of 
beauty. 

So she went her way in his mind, thinking 
her sad far-away thoughts. And he was in- 
describably stirred by the loyalty that burned 
so defiantly in her and raised her sadness to the 
stars. 

During this time Muriel was very quiet and 
very wise. They let each other largely alone. 
He knew, of course, that she was not happy, 
but he knew too that her unhappiness was not 
against him, that it flowed with the tide that 
bore them both to a friendly shore. 

Tt was no good fidgeting—that was what 


they both felt. And although they said gq 
little, their understanding of one another wag 
complete throughout this time; they never had 
been so close to one another. 


He still did not say anything to her about 
Mrs. Abbey. He thought it better not to, 
Besides, what concern of theirs was Mrs, 
Abbey? All the same, the actress was often 
in his mind, painfully. He could not accustom 
himself to this new murky idea of her as a 
stern and cruel wrecker. He tried to put it 
away from him, but it would always come 
back, fascinating him with its queerly unex- 
pected murkiness and selfishness... Yes, it wag 
a funny world. is 


NE day he met Ambatriadi for luncheon at — 
a club towards the middle of St. James’s 
Street. He found Ambatriadi alone in the 
smoking-room, sitting very erect in a small © 
chair, his long handsome somber face looking 
more ravaged than ever. But the instant he 
saw Harvey he came striding across the room 
to greet him, shaking him warmly by the hand 
without saying a word. On his table there was 
a cocktail glass, empty. 

“Daisy?” Harvey smiled. 

Ambatriadi said that the next would un- 
fortunately be Robinson. How hoarse his 
voice was, how smoky, as though forced up 
through the rubble of countless dissipations. 
What was it that was driving this decent man 
to this stupid and destructive indulgence? So 
erect and correct he was, .so thoughtful for 
others, a kind man and an ungrudging friend, 
There was ‘a worried, tormented kindness in 
the gentle brownness of his tired eyes. But on 
himself he had no mercy, wrecking his health 
in this silly wanton way. 

“Have you heard anything from Lily 


Christine?” Harvey asked, over luncheon. 


“T had a letter the other day.” 

Harvey felt a pang go through him. Still, 
Ambatriadi was the older friend. 

“A very curious letter,” Ambatriadi added, 
looking gloomily at his plate. 

“Curious?” 

“T’ll tell you a thing, Harvey—it has been 
worrying me. I only wish I could tell you 
what it was about.” 

After that they talked very little. Harvey 
half hoped that Ambatriadi would say some- 
thing about Mrs. Abbey; he actually wanted 
to talk of Mrs. Abbey that day, to get her 
clearer in his head. But, of course, just be- 
cause he wanted to talk of her for once, the 
confounded man never so much as mentioned 
her name. 

It was a gray cold day, a day for walking. 
Harvey said he was going to walk back to 
Fleet Street, anyhow part of the way back, and 
Ambatriadi decided to accompany him. 

They walked quickly, not talking. As they 
were passing Mrs. Abbey’s theater Harvey 
saw by the posters that there was a matinée. 
How and why he came by his sudden decision 
to go in, he did not stop to think. His work 
could wait for that afternoon. He wanted to 
get the woman clearer in his head. 

“T think I’ll go in,” he said diffidently, feel- 
ing he was being stupid. 

“But we’ve seen the rubbish,” Ambatriadi 
said gloomily. All the same, he followed 
Harvey in. 

There were no places nearer than the back 
row. The theater seemed to be full of middle- 
aged women. 

Harvey must have been staring at the fel- 
low’s profile for quite a while before he realized 
with a start who it was. Summerest was in the — 
row in front of them, a little to the side, 
Harvey could see his fine stern profile quite — 
easily. There he was, the “fellow.” He was — 
alone, disconnected from the people about him, 
unaware of them, brooding. He never : 
his eyes from the stage. He sat there, closed- 
up, brooding, a man alone. There he was, big 
and fresh and fine-featured, a man any woman 
would like fora brotheroralover. = & 

“See him?” he whispered to Ambatriadi. + 

“Oh, leave me alone!” snapped that queer — 
troubled man. 
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that may appear upon your morning tooth 
brush! Do something about it! For it is a 
sign and symptom that something is amiss 
with your gums. 

If you talk to your dentist he will tell you 
that gum troubles arise from the food you eat. 
For it is too soft. It lacks the wholesome 
roughage that should keep the blood briskly 
astir in the tiny capillaries of the gum tissue. 

Result—gums grow idle, inactive, dormant. 
They become soft and sensitive to the brush. 
They lose their normal tonicity and bleed 
easily. Worse troubles may be on the way. 

Massage of the gums is the simple restora- 
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is easily performed—with the brush or with 
the fingers—twice a day at the time you brush 
your teeth. And thousands of good dentists 
order their patients to use Ipana Tooth Paste 
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cleaning with the brush. 
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health of your gums. 
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An upright unguarded sort of man, that was 
how Summerest looked. One of the unwary 
ones, you would have said, with his head high 
above stealthy opportunities. One of the good 
fellows. 

Harvey’s breath came quickly. A longi 
to hurt the man overwhelmed him. He woul 
gladly have done anything, endured anything, 
to see him defeated, humiliated. If only Sum- 
merest could see himself, how that would hurt 
him. He must be made to see himself, must. 
Or didn’t he see himself and loathe himself as 
it was, and wasn’t that why Lily Christine had 
that deep undefeatable pity for him? 

There he sat, his clumsy blundering back 
towering above his seat, his clean fine head 
held high, indifferent to everything about him 
but what he wanted. And the man had grace, 
there was a look of grace on him. As a man to 
look at, he was an expression of something 
almost noble, an expression of beauty almost 
achieved. 

He must speak to the fellow, Harvey 
thought. He had to speak to him, out of the 
cold hard anger in him. What he would say to 
him he did not know, but he must speak to him. 

Ambatriadi refused even to glance in Sum- 
merest’s direction. He had a fine nervous 
capacity for contempt which Harvey, smiling, 
envied him. 

Summerest did not move during the inter- 
vals, nor so much as look about him, so Harvey 
had to wait for the play to end. It had seemed 
to him ignoble rubbish a few nights before, but 
now he found it almost unbearable. And he 
felt a sense of shame in watching Mrs. Abbey 
go through her tricks of good-fe ip. But 
she fascinated him; he could not take his eyes 
off her for long. What he had formerly ad- 
mired as her radiance now seemed to him 
something clayey and unwholesome; she 
seemed to him clayey, there was something 
disgusting about her fair loveliness. But she 
fascinated him. 

“I want to say a word to Summerest,” 
Harvey said, at the end. 

Ambatriadi looked gloomy, like a great 
gloomy bird. 

“‘What’s the use?” he muttered hoarsely. 

All the same, he lingered with Harvey in the 
broad entrance passage. His sense of friend- 
ship would not let him leave a friend to face 
any kind of unpleasantness without support. 
He moved a little way off as Summerest ap- 
proached. 

Summerest lounged forward, distinct in the 
fussy crowd. . Yes, he was a figure. He had on 
a soiled tweed suit, a tie so faded that the 
colors were indistinguishable, and a battered 
felt hat with the brim turned down. He looked 
tough but at the same time “right”; you 
couldn’t mistake the fellow for anything but a 
gentleman. Well! It made a man giddy, try- 
ing to make people out. 

He did not seem in the least surprised to see 
Harvey waiting for him. He did not seem to 
be aware of Harvey, really. 

“T want to speak to you,” Harvey said. His 
anger was cold, it would mot flame up. It made 
him feel a fool, incapable. 

“Got something to dislike me for at last, 
haven’t you, Harvey?” 

ere was a subtle grin in Summerest’s 
eyes, but it was deep down, deeper than the 
usual bitter mockeries between man and man. 

“Let’s get out of here,” Harvey said. 

As they moved on with the thinning crowd 
they came up to Ambatriadi. 

“How do, Andy?” 

Ambatriadi-looked straight ahead of him 
with a sort of tormented e tion. “I 
don’t want to speak to you, Summerest. This 
is Harvey’s affair.” 

Summerest lounged on, his hands in his 
pockets. He looked utterly unaware of every- 
thing about him, brooding. 

They were outside, on the crowded pave- 
ment. It was raining. Summerest stopped, 
vaguely. People had to swerve aside to get by 
the big man. 

Ambatriadi said to Harvey: “Shall I wait 
for you?” When Harvey said he thought 


better not, Ambatriadi abruptly shook 
hand and strode away. ti 
They followed him, slowly. Summerest 
seemed incapable of walking fast. He 
along, unaware, brooding, obstructing everyone, 


” * ; 
Harvey,” he said som, 


hear what I think of you, anyhow.” i 
Summerest lounged on, never looking at him, 
apparently ea 7. him. aontey felt his 

anger was betraying him, was dwindling in 
, Childish excitability. “_ i 


“Tt’s not necessary, my boy,” S 
said indifferently. “Besides, rm ee 


“That’s your lookout, not mine,” 
said, trying to sound calm. “I am in 
T's just this, H Id , 

“Tt’s just this, Harvey—I don’t want to 
bothered with you.” . 
ug don’t seem to mind bothering me, do 
mu? : 

7 es, o -~ luck. I’m sorry for it.” 

e big lounging man stopped suddenly, 
They were a few yards past the narrow = 
leading to the stage door of Mrs. 
ee ? ; 

“Tf you’re sorry for it,” Harvey said, ‘ 
the devil don’t you behave yourself?” be. 

A puzzled, worried look passed over Sum- 
merest’s face. He seemed to be really aware 
of Harvey for the first time. 

“Look here, Harvey, what is the good d 
this? Do stop nagging at me. I’ve got 
nothing to say to you.” 

And Harvey’s simply would not be 
worthy of the occasion; he could not raise it 
above an intensely nervous excitability. 

Bee ou look = enough, I must say,” he 
» jeering. “Anyone wou “eg 

who preferred her”—he nodded to the theater 

—“to Lily Christine.” 

“How do you know anything about her?” 
omens asked in his ange aDOving voice. 

“It’s easy enough to guess. I suppose you've 

come slinking back to see her.” 
“See her?”’ Summerest repeated. And there 
was that subtle laughter at the back of his blue 
stare, deep down. “She won’t even see me,” he 
said, as though the statement had a faint 
relation to a joke. 

“Rot!” Harvey said, jeering. 

“Well, I’ll show you,” Summerest said. 

He lounged away up the narrow passage, 
and Harvey followed. 

The stage doorman’s face lighted up on 

ing Summerest. ‘Why, haven’t seen you 
for a long time, sir!” 

“No, I’ve been away. Just ring up Ms 
Abbey’s room, will you, and ask her if she has 
a moment? But I fancy she’s busy.” 

The stage doorman rang up and asked. 

“Yes, sir, she’s afraid she’s busy.’ 

Summerest turned to Harvey. There wasa 
grin on his face, a grin of profound amusement, 
“There you are, young fellow,” he said. 

They walked down the narrow passage 
again, Summerest a little ahead. 

“Why won’t she see you?” Harvey asked. 

“Doesn’t want to be mixed up in this mess.” 

“Sounds a pleasant woman.” 

“Sensible. Why not?” 


Summerest was stony, quite uninterested. 


The man seemed to be defeated, to be moving 
in a darkness of defeat. But he did not care, 
he let the thing happen to him. He would not 
fight, he would not do anything, he let his fate 
happen to him. And his fate was to get what 
he wanted and to be defeated in his soul. 50 
he let the passion of defeat swallow him up, he 
let himself go to it, lost himself in the darkness 
of his selfishness. 


The rain was pelting down now, a downpour | 


The Strand was a roar of hurrying crowds. © 
Summerest lounged through them, as una 
ware of their resentment as he was of the 
pelting rain. He had no overcoat, and in 00 
time the shoulders of his old worn suit wee 
black and sodden with rain. 


Harvey kept his eyes open for an unoccupied 
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overcoat. Somehow it worried and 
ted him that Summerest was getting 
a h. 
ere rie up first-class cricket,” Summer- 
est said in his slow-moving voice. 

What a world! Cricket! And at the same 
time this poor anxious struggling crowd 
ing through the rain. 

“There’s nothing in the papers,” Harvey 
il be, next week. Going in for politics.” 

“Good Lord! Why?” 

“She wants me to,” Summerest said. “Fancy 

me as a politician, Harvey?” 

“Well, you never know.” 

“Meaning I’m a swine and therefore certain 
to get on?” 

“More particularly, that you don’t look the 

swine you are—you inspire confidence—and so 
will probably be as successful in your line 

*as Mrs. Abbey is in hers.” 
“Thanks for the flowers,” Summerest said, 


ge he could not see one. He had on a 


w 


At last Harvey ved - unoccupied taxi and 
just managed to cat: man’s eye. 
mer drop you if you like,” he said. “You 
are wet through.” ‘ 

Summerest climbed in clumsily, giving him 
an address in Curzon Street. The taxi went 
carefully on the greasy crowded streets. They 
were held up by interminable blocks. The two 
men sat silent. Summerest was indifferent, 
closed up, brooding. But somehow Harvey 
could not help feeling joined to him; there was 
some queer thing joining them. 

There was something subtle in Summerest’s 

_ brooding unawareness. There was some awful 
insidious spidery humanness in the man, which 
entered into you and took you from yourself 
and made you the ally of his defeated soul. 

Harvey, sitting beside him without a word, 
fought him with all his might. He would not 
be caught by the fellow’s spidery humanness. 
He wanted passionately to down him, to strip 
him of his brooding unawareness. He would 
not leave the fellow until he had downed him 
somehow. 

So when the taxi stopped he followed Sum- 
merest onto the pavement. They were out- 
side a small house towards the middle of Cur- 
zon Street. 

“Coming in?” Summerest said. And that 
deep slow-moving laughter lurked at the back 
of his blue stare. 

“T’ve still got something to say. Are you 
living here?” 

“Yes, staying with Tarlyon. Know him?” 
He opened the door with a latch-key. “Only, 
don’t nag at me, Harvey, or I might throw you 
out of a window.” 

“T’m not going to nag.” 

“Just be a bright companion for a tired 
man, eh?” 

“Tired, are you?”’ s 

‘Always am, when I haven’t had enough 
exercise. Well, come in and have a drink.” 

Upstairs, in a long comfortable room, a man 
Was sitting by the fire, reading. He closed his 

as they came in. He was a blond red- 
man, very easy in his manners. Sum- 
merest introduced Harvey. On hearing the 
name Tarlyon stared a moment, then his eyes 
ted with amusement. Harvey liked him, 
Was quite comfortable with him. But he 
felt suspended, waiting to be alone with 
Summerest. 

Tarlyon got up and stretched himself. “I’m 

I must go out. Coming later, Ivor?” 

“No, I don’t feel like a game this evening.” 

Benen I'll see you at dinner.” Tarlyon went 
ou 

Harvey took a long whisky-and-soda and 
drank it with satisfaction. - It steadied him. 
He wanted to explain himself to Summerest. 

If you think,” he began, “that I’m fashed 
about this business for my own sake—you 
never were more mistaken in your life.” 

Summerest, lounging deep in the chair 
Tarlyon had vacated, stretched his feet out to 
the fire and stared at them. 

Wish you would shut up,” he said moodily. 
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“Wish to heaven I hadn’t come back to 
London.” 

“Well, why did you?” 

“Lily Christine wrote to me I must see 
her. I thought it only fair.” 

“Fair!” Harvey laughed. “That’s a good 
one from you, Summerest.” 

Summerest slowly turned his eyes to him in 
a long stony stare, as though considering him. 
You could see that the fellow had a slow 
wicked temper. 

But Harvey felt quite at his ease now. He 
exulted in the feeling that he had at last got 
See had collared him, the blundering 

ulk. 

“Tt’s a funny thing,’ Summerest said out of 

. his stony stare. ‘People who dislike us make 
us feel a lot worse than we actually are. You 
make me feel a criminal, and glad of it.” 

Harvey grinned, exulting in the power of his 
dislike over the fellow. At the same time he 
felt that Summerest was a fool to be taken in 
-by it. For his dislike was poor stuff at bottom, 
incapable stuff. He mustn’t show that, 
though. 

“Tm going to talk to you about Lily Chris- 
tine,’’ he said. 

“Finish your drink, Harvey, and clear out. 
I’ve got nothing to say to you.”” Summerest 
said, but without a trace of feeling. 

“The point is,” Harvey said easily, sitting 
down, “‘what is she going to say to you? Any 
idea, Summerest?” 

The fellow was full of spidery surprises. A 
smile spread slowly over his brooding face. 

“‘What’s the joke?” Harvey asked. 

“You are, young fellow. You’re such a fool. 
I suppose you think she wants me back?” 

Harvey waited, his mind collaring Summer- 
est, intent to down him for all his his spidery 
subtlety. 

“She wouldn’t have me back,’’ Summerest 
said to the fire, “as a gift. She’s given me up. 
Get that into your comic head, young fellow.” 

“Don’t you think she loves you any more?” 

“Love? Who said anything about love?” 

“Well, you might give it a thought now and 
then, don’t you think?” 

“Tf you’re trying to be clever, I’m sorry I 
can’t follow you. All I say is, I don’t see what 
love has got to do with it. She’s just given me 
up, that’s all.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Well, don’t I know her? I’ve failed—so 
she’s through with me.” 

“Tn friendship?” 
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Summerest yawned. ‘“That’s about it. She 
won’t—can’t—forgive that. Now run off home.” 

Harvey leaned forward, intent on Sum- 
merest. “Yes—but she hasn’t failed in friend- 
ship to you, Summerest. See the point? And 
she won’t fail in friendship—to me. That’s 
another point. Makes things difficult for you, 
doesn’t it?”’ 

“You’re a comic, Harvey. How do you 
mean ‘makes things difficult for me’?” 

“You'll see soon enough. When she talks 
to you.’ 

“She'll talk about you. Pm ready for that.” 

“Are you? You'll see 


“All right, all right! “Now stop bothering 
me, there’s a good boy, and go home to your 
mammy.” 


“You’re ready for her when she talks about 
the mess this is getting me into, about her 
letting me down as a friend—aren’t you?” 

“T don’t give a darn for the mess you are in.” 

Harvey grinned. Now he’d got the fellow 
where he wanted him. “Exactly, Summerest! 
And the point is—nor do I!” 

“Oh, don’t you! Reckless fellow.” 

“That’s why I’m warning you—not to 
attach any importance to what she says about 
letting me down. She will tell you that what 
she minds most of all in this business is that I, 
who offered her hospitality in all innocence, am 
entangled in it. But I am telling you that I 
don’t mind.” 

‘“‘And I’m telling you that I don’t care if you 
mind or not.” 

“You will care. For that leaves you and 
your wife alone in this business. You aren’t 
hurting me. You are hurting only her— 
banging at her and hitting at her.” 

_ “Oh, shut up, Harvey! You go on talk- 

“You'll see, Summerest—you won’t have a 
leg to stand on. But.she doesn’t want you to 
know that—she loves you and doesn’t want 
you to know what a swine you are a to her. 
I don’t see how you can help fee it, but 
women are funny. So she ral to you 
about herself, how you are hurting her. She 
won’t say anything about the way you are— 


trampling on her. All she will talk about will 
be me and the harm you are doing me. But 
you will know that I don’t mind——” 


A cold, staring anger looked out of Summer- 
est’s eyes. “You are only saying that, man! 
You don’t mind! Do you think I can’t see 
through a tuppeny-halfpenny journalist who’s 
afraid of his own shadow?” 








Harvey smiled, quite certain of himself 







that I don’t mind about myself, beca 
in love with her——” 
ma would be—in your squeamish anemic 
way!” 
“Yes, it’s all that. But she doesn’t know it, 
wouldn’t believe it. Still, that’s not the poi 
I only told you to show why I don’t 
about myself. The point is that she will only 
appeal to you for my sake—and you can stand — 
that easily, can’t you?” 
“T should think so! What the devil do you — 
matter?” ae 
“Exactly my point, Summerest. But you — 
would feel fine, wouldn’t you, if she es 
appealing to you for herself, if she began show. _ 
ing you the pain you were giving her and how — 
she still loved you?” ga: 
“Great talker, aren’t you, Harvey!” ; 
“But you needn’t be frightened, Summer- - 
est—she won’t do that, just because she does 
love you and doesn’t want to hold you to her 
against your will. Still, you are in for a bad 
time. I’m almost sorry for you. While she is — 
talking to you about me, you will know that — 
T’m not of any importance in this thing at all, 
that you and she are alone in it, that in the 
intimacy of your two selves you are torturing 
her like a cruel kid would a kitten when he 
thought nobody was looking. Yes, you’ve got 
a fine time ahead of you. And try to get it 
into your head that as far as I personally am — 
concerned—you can do what you like about — 
| ad < 
And Harvey, lightened of what he had to 
say, pleasantly easy in his mind, went to the — 
door. He was not in the least worried by the — 
fellow now. Summerest could get out of his — 
musty hole or not as he pleased. : 
Then he heard Summerest’s voice behind 
him, the slow-moving as jeering, elbowing 
him’ away, getting rid of him and his fancy — 
talking for good and all. : 
“You’re a darned clever fellow, aren’t you, — 
Harvey? Good journalist, I should say. 
There’s only one thing you’ve forgotten—that 
she wouldn’t have me back as a gift.” A 
Harvey opened the door. He was quite 
indifferent to Summerest now. Only the feb 
low’s spidery wriggling with the truth in his 
soul seemed to him pitiful. ; 
“You'll see,” he threw over his shoulder, 
indifferently. “Lying won’t do you any a 
Best of luck, Summerest.” me 








































Lily Christine finds a dramatic solution for her complicated prob- 


lem in Michael Arlen’s Concluding—December— Instalment 


Unknown Lands by Blasco [baie (continues from page 31) 


existence. Why should he not carry Lucero 
away himself? And the Jewish girl also seemed 
to find within her soul the rash courage that 
many women of her race have displayed in 
moments of danger. The wife should follow 
her husband blindly! But the only husband 
she could ever have would be Fernando Cuevas! 

The decision of the young people to run 
away was hastened by an episode which 
seemed to threaten the freedom of Fernando 
as well. The royal butler chanced to encounter 
him one day in the neighborhood of the Cohen 
house and in ordering him off threatened to 
have him beaten. Such insults were certain 
to have consequences with a youth of the tem- 
per of Cuevas. Fernando stepped back, 
picked up a stone and aimed it at the head of 
the insolent Aidalgo, taking to his heels, how- 
ever, before a crowd was able to form in answer 
to the cries of the astonished gentleman. 

That very night, according to the plans they 
had already vaguely formed in their talks to- 
gether, the two lovers fled the town with the 
intention of making their way to Cordoba. 
Fernando gave Lucero an extra suit of clothes 
he had—she was almost as tall as he, and her 
slenderness as a rapidly growing adolescent 
tended to conceal her peculiarly feminine lines 


and allowed her to pass very well as a young 
man. A-male costume, besides, would be easier 
to walk in; and it was essential to conceal 
Lucero’s Jewish origin, to avoid the hostility of 
the Old Christians and the penalties designated 
in the Decree of Exile. 

At first Fernando had thought of taking the 
short road to Cordoba, following the course 
of the Guadalquivir; but then he had chosen 
a more out-of-the-way route frequented only 
by the herders of the mesa. these roads 
they would be less likely to have embarrassing 
encounters. 

Their first night they slept in a herder’s 
cabin, introducing themselves as two brothers 
both of whose phon had died, and who were 
going to Cordoba to live with one of their 
uncles. All the next day they spent on the 
road, meeting only a few travelers, and these 
of such disquieting aspect that they preferred 
to avoid their company. 

The sovereigns, Ferdinand and Isabella, had 
established the Santa’ Hermandad, or “Holy 
Brotherh ’ some years before. dread 
constabulary was gradually putting an end to 
brigandage As dint of cruel punishments. 
But there still remained a few golfines, a few 


outlaws, who infested the highways. For that 








matter, the two fugitives were fearful of en 
countering the Brotherhood themselves. eee 

At a number of forks they selected the wrong 
turn and had to retrace their steps. So night 
came on, and they rested through it on the 
bare ground. Lucero bravely strove to con 
her tears, but laments were contin 
escaping ‘her. Hitherto she had known 
the easy, sheltered, almost claustral life im- 
ene upon the women of the Jews and the 

ohammedans. She left her house but na 
and knew nothing of violent exercise. 4 
tender feet were soon causing her great lal é 
ing from the blisters of the long march. 

They slept like brother and sister with their 
arms about each other, sunk in a dream that 
was like a leaden nightmare for both. They 
awoke still tired and very hungry, and b 
fasted on the remnants of the food 
Fernando had taken with him from home. 

It was shortly after dawn when they res 
their journey. Cuevas had cut a stout 
for himself and a lighter one to serve as a cane 
for Lucero. He did not dare impart to her t 
information he had obtained from a 
farer they had met early in the morning: 
had been on the wrong road for more th 
twenty-four hours, and were heading not 
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other cigarette. They are easier on my throat and wind. That’s 
why I smoke nothing but Luckies. Toasting really means a lot 
to me. My own experience has proven that toasting not only 
takes out the bad things but doubles the flavor.” 
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toward Cordoba directly, but toward the main 
highway that led from that city to Granada. 
At noontime their last piece of bread had gone. 
In reality Lucero had eaten almost all their 
food, since the young man kept pretending to 
take his share, but managing so that the girl 
would have it all. Two hours later the daugh- 
ter of Don Isaac sank to the ground, without 
enough strength to rise. 

Fernando remained seated at her side, gently 
raising her head so that it would rest on his 
lap. He kept turning his anxious eyes now in 
one direction, now in another along the road, 
which came down the slope of a hill behind and 
then ran on ahead into a steep ravine. No 
one! In his frightened solitude his mind re- 
verted to almost forgotten lessons of his faith, 
and he addressed an unspoken prayer to the 
Virgin of Guadalupe, at the time the most 
powerful of all the miraculous — of Spain. 

“Great Lady, Mother of God, I pray thee: 
send someone to our aid!” 

Not many moments had passed when he be- 
came aware that they were no longer alone. 
swethigter dag’ tho spp ang calinde oy 
hear voices. Shortly, over the hilltop behind, 

poet Agen: og ew ce” agree 
then a head, then the whole body of a man 
riding on a mule. But that was not all: the 
figure had hardly become visible at the waist 
when another person, mounted on a second 
mule, but not so sleek a one, also came into 
view. A gentleman, without a doubt, traveli 
with his servant! He was riding a mule, as 
wealthy people did in those days. 

Fernando studied the man’s costume 
anxiously, to guess, if possible, what sort of 
person he might be. A gentleman of quality, 
to judge by his garments: a hat of bast, set off 
with tapering stripes of blue silk; a loose coat 
of blue broadcloth, with a cape ing down 
behind in a style the Moors of Granada had 
made popular among the Christians of Spain. 
The feet, visible under the flaps of the coat, 
were shod in blue. At his belt a sword, broad 
and somewhat shorter than those worn by the 
warriors of the royal armies. Fernando had 
loitered much about the shops of the armorers 
in Andujar; and he had heard men of experi- 
ence in such matters say that swords of that 
kind were worn for the most part by captains 
of ships that went to sea. 

The man behind, to judge by his costume and 
bearing, was probably a rustic of the region 
where they now were—perhaps a_ hired 
muleteer who had undertaken to handle the 
gentleman’s baggage. This he had packed on 
a bony underfed mule, which he was also using 
for a mount. 

As the gentleman reached the spot where 
Fernando was seated at Lucero’s side, he drew 
in his startled mule and brought it to a stop. 
Then quietly and with courtly manner he in- 
quired whether the youth lying on the ground 
were ill or perchance dead. 

As the man sat there on his mule, he seemed 
to be tall, with strong muscular limbs, shini 
and notably white eyeballs, the setting for dark 
blue eyes, a ruddy face with freckles, a hooked 
nose, smooth-shaven cheeks and startlingl 
red hair. However, most of his locks had “4 
ready turned gray or white, this sign of age 


| contrasting -sharply with the impression of 


energy and self-reliance given by his per- 


gor 3 as a whole. 

ile surveying the features of this man 
who had appeared, as he believed, in answer 
to his prayer, Fernando was explaining in a 
faltering voice that his co ion had fainted 
from fatigue and lack of food—they had no 
bread, they had no wine. 

“By Saint Ferdinand!” the gentleman ex- 
claimed. ‘Now that God is remembering me, 
I cannot allow such a handsome youth to die of 
hunger!” 

And at his bidding, the rustic dismounted 
from his mule, unhooked a well-filled sack of 
wine from the saddle-pack; and then, from a 
bag slung on behind, drew a long half-loaf of 
bread, a piece of hard oily cheese and a length 








of longaniza sausage. 
Fernando fell avidly upon the food, for the 
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mere sight of such good things suddenly qui 

ened the hunger he had been cipprescnl 
two days; and in order to partake of it, he 
rose to his feet, again resting his companion’s 
head on the roll of clothing. The movement 
awakened Lucero, who opened her eyes and 
seemed to regain strength in the presence of 
these two strange men. In a voice at once soft 
and commanding as of a person accustomed to 
authority, the gentleman bade her eat and 


drink; and she obeyed as though it were im. 


= 6 do ——* 

ile the two youths were eating their 

the traveler in the blue cloak continued Bre. 
Fernando with questions—Lucero, evidently, 
was not in a condition to talk. 

“He is a younger brother?” 

Fernando nodded in the affirmative, 
trying to frame his answer in evasive — 
“He is the person I love most in the world! 
My father was killed by the Moors. We are 
going to Cordoba to put ourselves out as 
servants—if we find the chance.” 

“You are an Old Christian?” 

Since the question referred to him 
Fernando answered courageously: “An 
Christian, so may I serve God! My name is 
Fernando Cuevas.” 

“And your brother?” 

The youth hesitated a moment; then he 
thought of one of his playmates at Andujar, and 
replied: “His real name is Pero de 
but we always called him Lucero at home!” 

That brothers should have different names 
caused no surprise to the unknown gentleman, 
In those times a person chose among his an- 
cestors the name that best suited him, whether 
for its sound or for its aristocratic associations, 

The gentleman stood silent for a moment. 
Then he seemed to make a decision. “In 
God’s name [I tell you, boy—since you ar 
looking for a master, I will take you bothi 
You have never been to sea?” 

Fernando shook his head, but he added joy- 
fully that he had no greater wish in life. He 
and his brother Lucero were eager to see new 
countries, and no employer could be better to 
their liking than one who traveled about. 

At a command from the gentleman, the 
rustic assisted Fernando in lifting Lucero from 
the ground and seating her on the mule that 
carried the baggage. The man, as the gentle 
man explained, was a carrier of Cordoba, who 
had gone with a load to Granada. There he had 
met him and taken him into service. The boy, 
Salcedo, would not fall; he would be sitting 
astride the mule on the saddle in front of the 
driver. Fernando would ride behind on the 
other mule. 

And they set out on the march again; but as 
they rode along the gentleman remarked: 

“Before we go on to the sea from Cordoba, 
we must get a donkey for you two young fe- 
lows. But at the sea, there we shall all change 
our mounts for other horses—horses of good 
stout oak!” 

There was a long silence, broken only by the 
crunching of the eight hoofs in the red dust 
of the road. But after a time Fernando, 
desirous of learning more about his unknown 
benefactor, asked in a respectful voice of the 
gentleman riding in front of him, “My lord, 
and now my master—how should I address 
your Worship?” 

The man turned his head around and looked 
at him, a smile of triumphant pleasure on his 


face. 

“In Cordoba, whither we are bound, they 
call me by various names. I am known hereas 
‘the captain’ and there as simple ‘master 
Many have called me ‘Don Out-at-Elbows’; but 
the sovereigns at last have ordered things 
better! Now they must call me ‘Don Cristo. 
bal’! You may do likewise, for the moment. 
And he added after a pause: “When we 
the sea, you will address me in another way!" 


Many physicians there were in Cordoba, 
some confessedly Jews, others New Christians, 
as though the mysteries of healing were # 
monopoly of the Jewish race; but none of them 


as celebrated as Gabriel de Acosta, who was 
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commonly known about the city as “the 
Doctor,’ and required no further names to 
establish his identity. 

He was still a young man—barely forty— 
dark-complexioned, with black eyes and hair 
that seemed even blacker, though the first 
touches of gray were beginning to sprinkle it. 
A lordly, majestic bearing native with him was 

tened by his long, somber-colored robes; 

the fact that the sovereigns summoned him 

to court whenever a physician was needed 
during their residence in Cordoba, contributed 
mightily to the prestige and to the earnings of 
the shrewd “convert.” 

His house in Cordoba was vast and com- 
modious, almost a palace, and the luxury of its 

ipment was the talk of the city. 

“aThis display—it was frankly such—created 
no hostilities for the physician. The Cordoban 
rabble, which hated Jews because they were 
rich, and Genoese, Flemings and Germans be- 
cause they did such profitable business in the 
country, had a certain liking for the luxury- 
loving doctor, as though a glow from his 
splendor were reflected somehow upon their 
town. His hand always opened at the appeal 
of need. The poor he attended without 
charge, and he worked cures which haloed his 
person with the worshipful awe accorded to 
magicians of achievement. 

And yet Gabriel de Acosta was as much of a 
marrano as any other converted Jew. Not a 
hundred years had since the great 
massacres at the end of the fourteenth century 
when his Jewish forefathers had accepted bap- 
tism to save their lives and their properties, 
taking the name of Acosta like many of their 
fellow tribesmen in Spain and Portugal, and 
continuing after their conversion the exercise 
—o medical profession hereditary in the 


ly. 

Despite these antecedents, Gabriel de 
Acosta was a cause of no concern to the newly 
founded tribunal of the Inquisition, and not so 
much because the Inquisitors were sure of his 
Christian beliefs as use they were con- 
vinced he would never try to propagate the 
faith of Judah. 

For one thing, popular with the Christians, 
he was hated by the Israelites, not as a con- 
yvert—thousands of Spanish Jews were in that 
case—but as a: man who did not believe in any- 

i mething far worse, in their fanatical 
eyes, even than being a Christian. Of his 
heresies, meantime, the Inquisitors were well 
informed; but they regarded him as a pleasant 
ogy eagpai lunatic, who was wise enough to 

his crazy thinking to himself. The 
doctor, furthermore, scrupulously observed all 
his duties as a Christian and offered not the 
ightest impediment to the devotions of his 

e, the beautiful and godly Dofia Mencia, a 
woman born of a long line of Old Christians. 

Dofia Mencia was a tall portly woman, with 
that lymphatic whiteness of skin which comes 
to odalisks and nuns and all women who lead 
sedentary secluded lives. Her doctor she ad- 
mired as a man and as a scientist. 

She herself could read only with difficulty 
and her hand would begin to shake whenever 
she had to undergo the torture of slowly tracing 
her signature in a rude scrawl. God had not 
seen fit to send her children, so she filled her 
~ oe A ee new dishes for the 

octor’s table, personally supervising the 
kitchen, the pantry and the wardrobe. 

Spiteful tongues had betrayed to Dofia 
Mencia several infidelities of her doctor, one 
especially with a pretty Jewess of Andujar. 
But the Christian matron, though they roused 
her wrath at first, eventually learned to bear 
these little misfortunes. Men—why com- 
plain?—were built that way; and she was sure 
the doctor had higher regard for her than for 
any of the others. 

If the -natured and charitable Dofia 
Mencia accepted her husband’s reported way- 
wardnesses with a lightness who could say how 
Sincere and how affected, they were far more 
Serious matters sometimes with Doctor Acosta 

lf. In spite of his unpopularity as a con- 
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Wadsworth Band—one of many 

women. Links expand to slip over the 

hand, contract to fit the wrist. Wadsworth 
Quality Filled, $5 to $8.25. 


HAT wrist watch of yours—how care- 
fully you chose it! For materials, work- 
manship, style. 
Surely it deserves a band that completes its 
early and usefulness—a Wadsworth Watch 
Ban 


Made in white or green gold filled, or in 
solid gold, it matches A watch itself. Like a 
fine watch, too, its beauty is lasting, its style 
up to the minute! . 
Clean, bright, sanitary. Safe and econom- 
ical—no danger of losing your watch, no 
replacements. And Wadsworth Bands are so 
constructed that when properly adjusted by 
your jeweler, they assure utmost comfort on 


wrist. 
The Wadsworth mark you'll find stamped 
inside is the same which for more than thirty- 





five years has been a recognized assurance of 
style, quality, and fine workmanship in watch 
cases. 


Your jeweler has the Wadsworth Bands 
ictured here, and many other models in both 
xible and link designs. He can fit one in a 
moment to any modern wrist watch. Ask him 
to show you a style which will exactly har- 
monize with the watch you’re now wearing! 


Tue WapswortH Watco Case Company 
Dayton, Kentucky, Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 
Case makers for the leading watch movements 





The Olympian Band, for men. Expands to slip 
over the hand, readily adjusted secured by a snap 
lock. 14-ke. solid gold: plain, $28; decorated, $30. 
Gold filled: plain, $7.50; decorated, $8.50. Many 


Wadsworth 


WORKERS IN PRECIOUS METALS 








Gilbert’s.. 
the Chocolates 
of Connoisseurs 


The ‘forward’? pass to every 
girl’s heart is to give her the 


finest money can buy. If it’s 
chocolates you’re giving, make 
it Gilbert’s . . . . Our chocolates 
are in the ‘‘Rolls-Royce’’ class 
for quality—nothing synthetic, 
every material genuine—real 
butter, pure cream—we even 
age our own vanilla. . . . Six- 
teen assortments, selling for $2, 
$1.50 and $1 the pound, every 
package guaranteed to be fresh. 
Dealers desiring our line should 
write for samples. John O. Gil- 
bert Chocolate Company, Jack- 
son, Michigan, and Los Angeles. 





GILBERT 


CHOCOLATES 


Decree of Exile against the Jews was a source 
of great worry to him; and one element in his 
uncomfortable state of mind was the obliga- 
tion he felt of keeping certain negotiations he 
was now pipe ig in from coming to the knowl- 
edge of his wife. 

For some weeks previous to the month of 
May in the year 1492, Doctor Acosta had been 
in intimate connection with one Pero Gonzalez, 
a man distinguished from the dozens of other 
Gonzalezes in Cordoba by a title of which he 
was rather proud—“the royal butler.” Gonza- 
lez, in fact, had for some years been in charge 
of the pantries, the furniture and the table- 
ware of the royal household, a post which 
made him an important personage whenever 
public functions involving refreshments were 
held at court. 

It was on just such an occasion, eight years 
before, that Doctor Acosta, then at court in 
attendance on the Queen, had met the man, 
who, for his part, was always eager to establish 
relations with people evidently in favor with 
the sovereigns. Acosta regarded him as an 
intelligent fellow—perhaps too intelligent, 
since, with his quickness of wit and his tireless 
energy, Gonzalez was always figuring in risky 
financial adventures where he had a faculty 
for coming out with as much money as other 
people lost. His services were available for 
anyone who could pay, when it was a question 
of favor or privilege at court to secure which 
required influence and “tactful management.” 

Knowing well the complicated history and 
the unscrupulous character of Pero Gonzalez, 
it was with some misgivings that Doctor Acosta 
had called him to his house to seek his aid in a 
matter of importance which the doctor other- 
wise could think of no way to arrange. 

Acosta had been dumfounded at the precise 
information which Gonzalez possessed with 
regard to things which the doctor had supposed 
unknown to anyone. 

“You may have heard,” Acosta began, “‘of a 
certain rich Jew who lives in Andujar—Don 
Isaac Cohen. He has a daughter by his third 
wife, Dofia Debora. The girl’s name is Lucero.” 

“Yes, I know the story,” the once royal 
butler replied, in an offhand manner, probably 
assumed for the occasion. “This lady, Dofia 
Debora, was formerly the mistress of a famous 
physician in Cordoba—I shall not mention his 
name. Don Isaac thinks the girl is his. Her 
real father is the doctor.” 

Angered at the insolent assurance with which 
the words were uttered, Acosta retained his 
composure sufficiently to answer: “That is 
none of my businéss, nor of yours, that I can 
see! However, I am interested in the girl for 
reasons which I do not think it necessary to 
state.” 

“T meant no offense,” Gonzalez answered. 
“What can I do for you?” 

“Her father is a fanatical Jew, determined 
to accept exile rather than be reasonable in the 
matter of faith. I am anxious to find some 
way to keep the girl from sharing in his mis- 
fortunes. I would like to have her stay in 
Spain. Of course I shall find some way to look 
after her.” 

Accepting a rather munificent sum for his 
expenses, Gonzalez had set out for Andujar 
the next day, bearing a brief note of introduc- 
tion which begged Dofia Debora to have full 
confidence in anything that he should do or 
say. Within a fortnight he had returned, 
manifesting an extraordinary enthusiasm in 
the whole intrigue. To his own great alarm, 
Acosta remarked that Gonzalez had seen 
Lucero, and the girl’s fresh, almost childish 
beauty had had a strange fascination for this 
bachelor of licentious life. 

“The best way to free the girl from the law 
of exile is to marry her to a Christian,” Gonza- 
lez said. “I have no wife. To do a a favor, 
Doctor Acosta, I should be perfectly willing to 
take the girl myself. The mother, Dofa 
Debora, liked the idea the moment I proposed 
it. She herself will follow Don Isaac wherever 
he goes. But in spite of the grand prophesies 
the: rabbis are making about the riches and 





prosperity Jehovah will bring to the Jews 
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abroad, she is afraid of what will happen to the 
family. She would be happy to know that her 
daughter is safe in Spain, married to a friend of 
yours, and always under your—may J say 
fatherly?—protection!” 

To be sure, there were difficulties, as the 
former royal butler went on to explain. He 
had ventured to broach the matter to Don 
Isaac, but that heroic patriarch had indignantly 
refused to allow a child of his to accept baptism, 

“And there’s another thing!’? Gonzalez con- 
tinued. “It seems the girl is more or less in 
love with a young fellow named Cuevas. He 
is always loitering about the Cohen house, 
whenever he thinks there’s a chance of seeing 
her.. But there will be no great trouble with 
him! I have already told him to go about his 
business. If he persists, I will have my friend 
Gardufia drop a word to the Brotherhood down 
there.’ Garduiia is captain of the Brotherhood 
throughout this whole district, you know. I 
can make some ch against this fellow 
Cuevas, and they will keep him locked up till 
this other matter is settled. Meantime they 
won’t hurt him, if he behaves!” 

Doctor Acosta sat up in fear at these brazen 
proposals of the court “trafficker,” repentant 
now at ever having thought of using the good 
offices of such a man. However, as he well saw, 
it was now too late. He could do nothing but 


express his absolute refusal of such a solution — 


of Lucero’s problem. 

“Of course I will do exactly as you wish!” 
Gonzalez replied. “I thought of marrying the 
girl only to help you out. We will drop that 
idea, then. But, as you can see, with Don 
Isaac feeling as he does, there is no way to 
arrange matters through the court. All I can 
do now is carry the girl off, with her mother’s 
consent, and get her here to Cordoba. Then 
you can do with her just what you like!” 

These complaisant words did not altogether 
allay Doctor Acosta’s fears. With Lucero once 
in his power, the man easily could create a 
situation so complicated that he, Acosta, might 
find many reasons to consent to her baptism 
and marriage. 

However, there was too little time for 
cautious action. At any moment Lucero might 
be forced by her father to marry within the 
Jewish faith, and then there would be no 


escape from the exile. Besides, Gonzalez, when > 


all was said and done, had a certain position 
court and in Cordoba. 
limits to any dishonest schemes he might 
developing in his mind. There was even the 


chance that he might be honest. It was better” 
on the whcle to accept the plan for the abduc- 


Gonzalez’ reward ; handso 


immediate satisfaction to greed. 
And the sometime royal butler had returne 
to Andujar. 


However, the man Gonzalez had also talked | 


of other matters during this second long con- 
ference with the physician, and Doctor Acos 
thought he had divined other curious aspec' 


of the man’s character. In spite of the shrewd- 


hess men of rapacious instincts make it a 
practise to cultivate, they are usually, he re- 
flected, the most credulous men in the world, 
easily succumbing to the dreams of the first 
visionary spirit who dangles prospects of 
wealth before their eyes. Gonzalez, in the few. 
years past, had amassed a considerable fortune, 
and he was planning to invest it in a fantastic 
enterprise for the discovery of the mines of 
Solomon and of the Empire of the Grand Khan 
which was being promoted by a man known to 
Gonzalez as “Master Cristobal’’! 

This idea of the royal butler had been often 
in the doctor’s thoughts during the days follow- 
ing Gonzalez’ second visit, and for other rea- 
sons as well. Master Cristobal’s name 


been figuring of late in the advices that came ~ 


in from the Royal Encampment at Granada; 
and it so happened that Doctor Acosta had 
known Master Cristobal well for nearly six 
years. In fact, the sailor in question often had 
been in the physician’s house, and had ac- 
cepted favors and financial assistance from 
Acosta and Acosta’s friends. 
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@ The Shortcake is made from 
the recipe at the top of page 21 of 
the Royal Cook Book using oranges 
instead of strawberries. Bake the 
dough in a deep tin, split and 
place orange sections between and 
on top. Sprinkle with powdered 
sugar before serving. 
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greeted her Biscuits and Home-made Cake 





















HEN the biscuits came in, 
the men rose as one and 
burst into shouts of joy. 


You’d have thought they’d never 
seen biscuits before. Such gorgeous, 
home-made biscuits—flaky and light 
and piping hot from the oven. 


And as for the cake—they would 
hardly believe it was real. It took 
three large slices to convince one man. 


They begged for more Sunday 
suppers with biscuits and home- 
made cake. And she smiled to her- 
self as she promised to ask them all 
again soon. 

For there never was such a success- 
ful party so amazingly easy to give. 

How long do you suppose it took 





to make those marvelous biscuits? 
Just 20 minutes—10 minutes to mix 
them and 10 minutes to bake them 
golden brown. The Royal recipe 
tells you how. 

And the cake, of course, was a sure 
success—with a Royal recipe and 
Royal Baking Powder. 

Royal is known all 
over the world as the 
very best baking pow- 
der—so wholesome, 
pure and reliable. It 
is made always of the 
finest cream of tartar, 
which is a natural fruit 
product from ripe 


Royal, the 

grapes. Royal never rem 

i . ing Powder. 

ae — Absolutely 
Pure. 


FREE — Complete Cook Book—nearly 350 recipes 





@ You can mix the 
dough ahead of time 
and keep it in a cool 
place until you are 
ready to bake your 
biscuits. 


Dept. 


Name 


The Roya 
K, 112 East 42nd Street, 





| Baking Powder Company, 
ew York City 4 


I'd like a copy of the famous Royal Cook Book. 
Please send it—free. 
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If your hair 
is getting 
THIS 


try this 


famous treatment... 


RY scalp—dandruff—falling 

hair are often due to the habit 
of daily wetting the hair with water. 
Here is a simple, pleasant daily treat- 
ment that not only keeps the hair 
neat, but is extremely good for both 
scalp and hair. 
Just use Wildroot Hair Tonic in- 
stead of water to dress your hair 
every morning! 


Dandruff quickly disappears 


VEN in ten days’ time you'll 

begin to see a difference. Dan- 
druff is disappearing—your hair 
looks better—feels better, begins to 
lose that dry brittleness caused by 
constant applications of water. 
One word of warning—stick to Wild- 
root Hair Tonic exclusively for this 
daily treatment. It is safe—reliable— 
tested for years. And it is one hair 
tonic which may be used every day. 
When you shampoo—use Wildroot 
Taroleum—Crude Oil Shampoo. 
Good druggists and barbers carry 
these famous Wildroot preparations. 


WILDROOT 


HAIR TAROLEUM 
TONIC SHAMPOO 
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He said his name was Cristobal Colén and 
that he was a Genoese by birth. Most of the 
foreign merchants then resident in Spain were 
Genoese, or at least said they were; for such 
nationality tended to win them favor and sup- 
port among the rich merchants of the famous 
Italian republic, who held most of the great 
monopolies of the Spanish realm. Yet this 
statement as to his origins, which gave the 
so-called Colén access to people he was desirous 
of approaching, was the only definite informa- 
tion the doctor had been able to draw from the 
man’s own lips. All the rest was vague and 
mysterious, one story contradicting another 
till the doctor was sometimes ted to re- 
gard the man Colén either as an incorrigible 
dreamer or as a downright liar. 

There was just as much doubt about his age. 
Sometimes he would pretend to more than 
forty; then again he would deny he was more 
than thirty, attributing the whiteness of his 
hair to the hard life he had lived at sea. More 
than once it occurred to Doctor Acosta that 
this ““Genoese”’ might be a convert like himself, 
prudently concealing his Jewish ancestry in a 
country where the hand of the law was falling 
heavily upon the members of that race. 

With his well-known fondness for men of the 
sea, Doctor Acosta was inclined on the whole 
to take the man seriously. He would sit listen- 
ing to him for hours in his library while Master 
Cristobal would be expounding his geographi- 
cal fancies and outlining his plans for future 
voyages of discovery. At the time the man 
Colén was living on smal] subventions fur- 
nished him by the Duke of Medinaceli and 
other wealthy gentlemen. And this scanty 
living he eked out by chance invitations such as 
the doctor was often glad to give him and by 
peddling printed books—then a novelty in 
Europe—from convent to convent or from 
scholar to scholar. 

Doctor Acosta had decided that Master 
Cristobal was a man of scant learning but of 
great natural ability. He talked vaguely and 
with discrepancies of voyages about the 
Mediterranean, always as mate or pilot, but 
never in actual command of a ship. From one 
allusion the doctor gathered he had been a 
pirate in his youth, finding himself obliged to 
| take to the water during a combat off the 
| coast of Portugal, and making his way ashore 
on a bit of wreckage. 

The man’s history became clearer after his 
arrival in Portugal. Thence he had gone out 





on several voyages to the north of Europe, re- 
turning always to Lisbon, which was then the 
| greatest shipping center of Christendom. The 
Portuguese,:at the moment, were advancing 
down the west coast of Africa, founding one 
| trading-post after another and looking for a 
road to the Indies. Colén had participated in 
voyages to Guinea, where the Europeans bar- 
tered cargoes of trinkets for cargoes of negro 
slaves. 

It was in Portugal that Col6én married. His 
wife was a certain Felipa Mufiz, daughter of a 
Portuguese mariner named Pellestrello, who 
| had discovered the Isle of Porto Santo near 
| Madeira. To this island, indeed, Colén had 
|gone to live with his wife, working in the 
employ of his father-in-law, who had been ap- 
pointed governor of the island he owned. 

After Pellestrello’s death Colén had access to 
all the man’s papers, and probably had 
mastered most of the geographical information 
gathered by the School for Navigation founded 
at Sagres by the late Prince Henry, Infante of 
Portugal. By this time the Spaniards and the 
Portuguese, between them, had discovered 
Madeira, the Azores, the Canaries and the 
archipelago of the Green Cape (Cape Verde). 
And the colonists on these volcanic isles, which 
had been fished as it were from the blue 
bosom of the Unknown Ocean, all believed that 
still other undiscovered lands lay beyond them. 

Eventually the man Colén came back to 
Lisbon and managed to find his way to the King 
with the proposal of a new voyage to the 
Indies, westward. He had figured that by sail- 
ing west for some seven hundred leagues, or 
twenty-eight hundred miles—a journey that 





could be made in a few weeks—it would he 
possible to reach Cipango and Cathay (Japan 
and China), countries of the fabulous riches de. 
scribed by Marco Polo. 


The experts at the court of Lisbon perceived 


at the outset that Master Cristobal was a may 
of scanty scientific information. There was 
nothing novel in his idea that the earth was 
spherical in shape. The Greeks of Alexandrig 
had determined the shape of the earth, and 
quite accurately measured its circumf 
long before the birth of Jesus Christ. 

But this man Colén had interpreted the 
Greek mile as equivalent to the European mile 
of his own day; and this led him to believe that 
the earth’s volume was much smaller than the 
Greeks had ever said. At the same time, he 
thought Asia was much larger than the men of 
learning of his day knew it to be. As he sawit, 
the Asiatic continent covered a vast proportion 
of the globe’s surface, reaching east to within 
two or three thousand miles of Spain. 

However, it was less because of his scientific 
heresies 
exorbitant terms which he demanded for lead. 
ing the enterprise, that the King of P 
was induced to reject his schemes. The 
did not like this foreigner who came to court 
without ‘scientific training but with grand 
expectations of gold, titles and honors. to 
be won through a project which he was ; 
willing to sell to one nation as to another, 

The career of the man Coldn, following this 
setback in Portugal, was much easier to follow, 
He rarely talked of his wife; but the doctor 
concluded that she was still living, probably 
in Lisbon. There seemed also to be a 
a boy still in his infancy, named Diego, 
Master Cristobal Colén also had a brother, 
Bartholomew Colén, who was going about from 
court to court in Europe, promoting the same 


scheme with which Cristobal himself had failed | 


in Portugal. 

Eventually the man had left Lisbon and 
come to Spain, where he had made connections 
with the Duke of Medinaceli. This duke 
was a wealthy armorer, who had built a fine 
fleet of fishing-vessels at the Port of Santa 
Maria, exploiting his monopoly of the tunny 
fisheries in the Straits of Gibraltar. It was the 
Duke of Medinaceli who had passed the man 
on to the royal court at Cordoba—in which 
city the sovereigns had settled for a time to be 
nearer to the campaigns against Granada. 

Close as he stood to affairs at court, Doctor 
Acosta was constantly hearing of the man 
Colén’s new Fg gags and adventures. 
He heard of his love-affair with a girl named 
Beatrice de Arana, from whom he had hada 
second son. He heard of the advances pe 
making to the sovereigns, whether at Cordob 
or at the encampment before the walls d 
Granada. The King and Queen, busily bringing 
a great national and religious war to a succes> 


ful conclusion, were really too deeply involved 
to think of anything else. They had not dis | 


missed Col6n. They were merely putting him 
off from week to week, from month to month 
Meanwhile he was winning many people 
his idea, courtiers and priests, ignorant o 
geography and ignorant of the sea, who felt 
the allurement of this romantically experienced 
sailor and were dazzled by the glowing reality 
with which he could clothe his dream. 
Among such people, and significantly as 
garded Colén’s origin, Doctor Acosta though 
were certain converted Jews, much est 


by King Ferdinand and entrusted with high 
rtant of them | 


offices at court. The most im 
all was Luis Santangel, a banker of Valencia, 
whose ancestors only a generation back 
practised the religion of Judah. Santangel was 
convinced of the practical nature of 


proposal. 2 
While others talked of the Grand Khan's” 


gold and of the wealth of Asia in metals and 


precious stones, he had his mind on an impor 
tant commodity of commerce—on the sp pad 


, Cinnamon, pepper, cloves, ginger. 


the fall of Constantinople in the year 1453. 
the Turks and Arabs had full control of tit 


lucrative trade in spices. Let this man Col 





than because of the ambitions and 
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chance to find his route to the Indies westward, 
and Spain would become the greatest commer- 
cial power in Christendom—greater even than 


! Fs 
Tatedortunately; just as in Portugal, Colén 
failed of securing the help he desired because 
of his enormous pretensions. In exchange for 
an idea which the most sympathetic scientists 
could only call wild, he asked immediately for 
money, ships and men; but then, in case of 
suecess, he demanded a share in perpetuity of 
all income that might be derived from lands 
discovered, the rank of Admiral of the Ocean 
Sea for the Kingdom of Castile, and nomina- 
tion as Viceroy of the new territories, a title 
that should descend upon his children and his 
children’s children forever! It was clear that 
this iless man, who was risking not a cent 
of his own, was dreaming of rule over a hered- 
itary monarchy greater than any state in 

! Ferdinand and Isabella dismissed 
him as King John of Portugal had done. 

For a moment Doctor Acosta had supposed 
that this fiasco would mean the end of the 
Genoese and his geographical deliriums; but 
he had soon heard another story which made 
him reflect once more on the enormous faith 
and will-power of the man, and his capacity 
for winning in the face of apparently insur- 
mountable obstacles. Colén had departed from 
Granada penniless and a vagabond, with not 
enough money to hire or buy a mule. He had 
walked to Seville, to get his elder son Diego, 
with the intention of taking the boy—the 
mother had recently died—to some distant 
relatives in Huelva. 

Still begging his way, and traveling afoot, 
leading the little boy by the hand, Colén had 
come one night to the tiny convent of La 
Rabida, a short distance from Huelva, to ask 
for a night’s lodging. There he had chanced 
to tell his story to the warden of the monks, 
one Father Perez, sometime confessor to Queen 


The kindly and simple-minded priest fell 
under the spell of this unfortunate man of 
the sea. He kept “Don Out-at-Elbows” at the 
convent long enough for a letter to reach the 
Queen. Then the priest went in person to 
Granada to solicit a reconsideration of the 
sailor's proposals. The King was in good 
humor over the capture of the Moorish strong- 
hold. He consented to see Col6n again. Again 
he was amused and angered at the grotesque 
terms of the proposed contract. 

It was again the convert Santangel who per- 
suaded the King, and with a two-faced argu- 
ment. Why not give the man all the titles he 
asked for? He would reach Asia, if at all, with 
a couple of boats and a handful of men. With 
such a force, would he be able to make very 
serious trouble for a kingdom which, according 
to his own stories, counted armies of millions 
with armed elephants by the thousand? The 
main consideration was a new route to the 
spices! 

The King agreed to finance the expedition. 
But with what? The royal treasury and the 
sources of more revenue were exhausted by the 
long war against the Moors. To pay the troops 
for the final attack, Queen Isabella had had to 
pawn her jewels with the usurers of the differ- 
ent cities. No more money could be raised 
on them. A third time the convert Santangel 
manned the breach: he would lend a million 
maravedis from his own moneys, to enable 
Colén to hire and equip-a fleet of vessels and 
start on his journey. And as evidence of his 
generosity, he agreed to make the interest 
on the loan merely one and one-half percent! 

But it is twelve thousand miles to China, 
and not two!” Doctor Acosta had observed 
to Pero Gonzalez, when the once royal butler 
had spoken of his interest in Col6n’s expedition. 
And when the “trafficker” had gone off again 
to Andujar, his fears for Lucero continued to 
be crossed by the mental image of a fleet of 

y vessels making their way out into the 
Wastes of the Sea of Darkness, looking for a 
Grand Khan who was no more, in a land 


maers: would reach. 
evening about a week later, Dofia Mencia 
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‘(this luncheon will cost you more, Biil!” 


“I've Said Good-bye to Indigestion!” 


Both buyer and salesman had often lunched together before, but this 
time the buyer said: “Today I’m going to eat heavily.” 


“Great— but where did you get the new appetite?” 
“Well, Bill, ’'ve found a way to enjoy bigger and better lunches.” 
“How is that?” said the other. 


“Why, you see, I now know how to fix my old enemy— indigestion. I 
just eat a few Life Saver Pep-O-Mints after each meal and presto— 
no more discomfort and suffering. I’ve said ‘Good-bye’ to indigestion.” 
> & Sd 
Why suffer from indigestion when you can relieve it so easily by using 
the same old method that our grandfathers used— peppermint? 


Use it in this delicious new form—Pep-O-Mint Life Savers; the little 
candy mints with the hole. 


Try them after meals when you first feel that heavy logy feeling coming 
over you or to relieve the irritating distress of indigestion, Pep-O-Mint 
is displayed at all good stores so that you may help yourself. 


Six popular flavors: Pep-O-Mint, Wint-O-Green, Cinn-O-Mon, Lic- 
O-Rice, Cl-O-Ve, Vi-O-Let. Five cents a package everywhere. 






They are 


“life savers” 


P.S. 

Lots of folks are 
enjoying 
LIFE SAVER 
FRUIT DROPS 
Orange, Lemon, 
Lime and Grape. 
Also Anise. Have 
you tried them? 
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reported an interesting piece of news to her 
husband. That man named Cristobal Colén 
was back in Cordoba again. He had thought 
for a moment of seeking Doctor Acosta’s 
hospitality, since he bore letters patent from 
the sovereigns billeting him on any man 
of means he might choose. Finally he had 
decided to go to the place where he had 
always lived in Cordoba—the inn of the Three 
Wise Men, kept by Antonio Buenosvinos; only 
this time he would take the best room in the 
house. He was now a person of importance, 
and for once he had money enough! 

Doctor Acosta was thinking of going to bed 
when a series of loud knocks resounded from 
his front door. A servant came hurrying into 
the room: 

“A gentleman on horseback! He asks to see 
the Sefior Doctor at once!” 


COSTA was accustomed to visits at all hours; 
he imagined this time it might be an urgent 


. call from some gentleman from the country. 


But as he was entering the library to receive the 
gentleman, the servant murmured in a lower 
tone: 

“He said to tell you it is Sefior Pero Gonza- 
lez, back from Andujar!” 

The doctor started with a movement at once 
of fear and of anticipation. Was Lucero in 
trouble? 

Gonzalez was waiting impatiently in the 
library. His sharp, wrinkled face, too old for a 
man younger by years than Acosta, wore now 
an expression of anger and anxiety. His 
clothes were covered with dust as though from 
ahard ride. He still had on his boots and spurs. 

“T hurried back to tell you,” he began. 
“They’ve run away!” 

And he proceeded in a voice trembling one 
could not say whether with anger or humilia- 
tion to tell the outcome of his intrigue at 
Andujar. 

“JT had everything arranged!” he continued. 
“The Brotherhood was about to arrest the 
fellow. I picked a quarrel with him, and he hit 
me withastone. But he got an inkling of what 
was going on and was not to be found the fol- 
lowing day. The girl had disappeared too. 
However, we’re on their track. The scouts of 
the Brotherhood have been ordered to watch 
for them everywhere. On the way here from 
Andujar I inquired at all the inns and houses. 
One man I met on the road thought he saw a 
young fellow answering the description of 
Cuevas headed toward the Granada highway; 
but there was no girl with him—just another 
boy. We shall find them sooner or later; and 
when I get my hands on them——” 

Doctor Acosta could see that in the anger 
the former royal butler kept expressing toward 
the young man there was something more than 
irritation at two fruitless rides. 

“On the other hand,” he finally resumed, 
“they may turn up here in Cordoba. They 
are not here yet. I had to have the gates 
opened to let me in after dark—they always 
do for me, you know, as a relative of Gardufia. 
No one arrived from the south today—except 
Don Cristobal, with his man and two valets. 
He is stopping at Buenosvinos’ place. I shall 
see him there tomorrow. I thought of going 
to the inn myself tonight; but then it seemed 
better to put up with Gardufa, and talk this 
matter of Cuevas and the girl over with him.” 

And as Gonzalez made his plans, he never 
would have dreamed that the pair of lovers he 
sought were peacefully asleep on the top floor 
of a building only a few doors away, where 
Don Cristobal had lodged them in his quarters 
at the Three Wise Men. 


Since his master was an early riser, it was 
barely dawn when Fernando left the garret 
chamber in which he had been sleeping with 
Lucero. His companion in flight still lay mo- 
tionless on her mattress, with no other signs of 
life than a fitful breathing. She deserved the 
rest after that terrible journey, poor thing! 
He tiptoed from the room, to present himself 
at his master’s door on the second floor of the 
tavern. 
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Don Cristobal was walking up and down in 
his bedroom, a little book in his hand. He was 
performing his morning devotions. The boy’s 
attendance seemed to annoy him. No, he had 
no orders to give! He was waiting for the man 
who had made the trip with him from Granada. 

“T told him to look around for a mule. We 
need one for you and your brother—something 
that will-serve for the rest of the trip. You 
might wait downstairs till he comes. If I need 
you I will call.” 

Fernando had never been in Cordoba before, 
and he took his seat on the wall bench near 
the tavern door, gazing up and down the street 
with the curiosity inspired by a strange en- 
vironment. The bells of the Inglesia Mayor 
and other churches were ringing for early 
morning mass; and hurrying thither down the 
street came women and young ladies, such as 
he knew in his home town, their black shawls 
dzawn across their faces in Moorish style so as 
to show only one of their great round eyes that 
roved provokingly and interestedly about; 
old do rs with hooked noses and wrinkled 
dusty skins; gentlemen of cape and sword 
striding majestically along, with rosaries of 
great beads dangling from their scabbards. 

Cuevas was soon to be joined by a —— 
who could give him a less distant introduction 
to the mysteries of the strange faces of this 
wondrous city. The fat, good-natured proprie- 
tor of the inn, Antonio Buenosvinos, was wont 
to take the sun each morning at the door of his 
tavern, where he was most likely to encounter 
native prominents and such transients as were 
in town. 

The innkeeper’s forehead almost touched the 
pound get a tall, = ping 
individual who came w: grav A 
a eee eee 

es and surroun y a group o ple, 
men and women, who were all talking ican 
in an effort to attract the great man’s attention. 

“One at a time, please,” the magnate ad- 
monished with a kindly smile. “There will be 
an opportunity for all of you! It’s only fair to 
begin with the patients nearest at hand!” 

“That is Gabriel, the physician,” said Bue- 
nosvinos, with sincere enthusiasm, as the com- 
pany moved on. “The greatest man in Cor- 
doba, and in the whole world! He is as famous 
as my wines! There you have him at this 
early hour, surrounded by throngs of poor 
people who are quarreling for his services and 
imploring him to visit their sick. Well, if he 
can’t cure them, nobody can. And he never 
takes a cent except from the rich! There’s a 
man for you! And he lives just below here! 
We’re proud to have him in our quarter!” 

Doctor Acosta’s name was not unfamiliar 
to Fernando. Lucero had talked of him at the 
time of their flight from Andujar, as her 
mother’s physician, and as someone, their sole 
connection out in the great world, to whom 
they might appeal if worse came to worst. 

But at his particular age Fernando pre- 
ferred men of the sword to sages of world-wide 
renown for learning; and at a nudge from 
Buenosvinos his eyes turned with envious de- 
light upon a young cavalier who was approach- 
ing along the street, in a velvet cap, his cape 
folded over his arm, and with a youthful and 
not unattractive insolence in his bearing. 

“You are up betimes for your walk this 
morning, Don Alonso de Ojeda!” said Buenos- 
vinos in good-humored jest. “The air of this 
street seems to suit your fancy! Indeed, may 
it bring you all the happiness which I wish your 
Worship!” 

The gentleman, as Cuevas noted, was a 
finely proportioned man, not much taller than 
himself, though perhaps four years older, but 
strong, sturdy, his limbs and muscles so har- 
moniously knit together that he really seemed 
much older than his years and much larger 
than his actual size. Barely twenty, Don 
Alonso, as Fernando. learned, was already 
gentleman, knight and soldier, and not only a 
soldier, but a soldier home from a war! How 
humble he himself, just a poor page, worthy 
at the most of gazing ata distance upon one 
of the heroes who had whipped the Moors! 





Here for Buenosvinos was another “greatest 
man in the world,” with whom he was proud 


to exchange greetings. ’ 

“He comes from a noble family of Cuenca, 
and is first cousin to the Venerable Father 
Alonso de Ojeda, Grand Inquisitor of Spain.’ 
However, he is one of the Duke’s cadets.” 

Young Alonso de Ojeda, as Buenosvinos 
related, had been fighting the Granadans since 
he was fifteen years old. P 

“A little fellow, as you saw, but without an 
equal, whatever the weapon! The best horse. 
man in the realm, and unbeatable with the 
lance. Nothing can scare him, and he likes a 
quarrel. But if he always strikes the first blow, 
he is the first also to forgive and forget. Gal- 
lant and skilful as he is in the saddle, he is a 
first-class soldier on his feet, and a wonderful 
fencer. He is as strong as he is tireless, but it’s 
his quickness of foot, hand and brain that wins 
for him.” 

The innkeeper lowered his voice: “If he 
weren’t such a good Christian and own cousin 
to a Grand Inquisitor of Spain, you’d think the 
devil had something to do with his luck, 
You can’t help wondering why a boy like him, 
who is always getting into fights where blood 
is drawn, has never yet been scratched in one 
of them!” 

A sudden association seemed to work in the 
brain of the worthy hosteler: 

“Come to think of it, he’s a close friend of 
your master, Don Cristobal, though Don Cris- 
tobal is old enough to be this boy’s father. 
They became acquainted through the Duke, 
who took your master into his service and gave 
him bed and board for a time, in the days when 
he was known as ‘Don Out-at-Elbows.’ 

“They say it happened this way. The Duke 
came to court for some matter connected with 
the war in Granada, and brought Don Cristobal 
with him, so that he could about his plans 
to people of importance. Well, some of the 
young knights at court caught sight of Don 
Cristobal one day as he was going along the 
street looking as hungry as a student of theolo- 
gy, and they began to make fun of his clothes, 
also calling him a lunatic because of his ideas 
about geography. 

“Don Alonso de Ojeda happened to be there, 
and he ups and slaps the face of the one who 
was talking loudest. Swords came out, and 
there would have been blood on the ground had 
not some of the cooler ones interfered. Don 
Cristobal.told me the story himself with tears: 
of gratitude in his eyes, and he can’t say enough 
in praise of the young fellow.” | és 


$ THE innkeeper sang the glories of the 
young warrior, Cuevas’ eyes followed the 
progress of the velvet cap on its way down the 
street, though what he most remembered as the 
youth passed was the haughty arrogant ex- 
pression of his face, which seemed somehow 
to compensate for his slightness of frame and 
stature. Don Alonso’s manner, his carriage, 
his costume, and now what Cuevas had just 
been told of his glories, already had made him 
in the page’s eyes a compendium of all the 
grandeurs attainable by men. How Cuevas 
wished it had been Don Alonso and not Don 
Cristobal who had encountered him on the 
roadside! Though at once a thought of Lucero 
came to console him. Perhaps it was as well to 
have an older man for a master, after all! 

But the velvet cap stopped at the end of the 
street, and Cuevas could see that the gallant 
Don Alonso was examining the grating on the 
lower windows of the house there. : 

“That’s lawyer Herboso’s house,” the inn- 
keeper explained. ‘“‘Herboso is a very impor- 
tant man, a friend of the monarchs. But I 
don’t like him much. I prefer men like Doctor 
Gabriel. And as between the lawyer and Don 
Alonso, well, I am for Don Alonso!” 

There was trouble in the Herboso household, 
Buenosvinos went on to lain. Dofia 
Isabel, as he called her, a girl of a shy, 
yielding exterior, which, however, dissem 
something of her father’s disposition, would, 


have nothing of a match which her father was 
proposing; and her passive resistance was . 
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arousing the wrath of the vigorous and rough- 
handed jurisconsult, who was wont to impose 
his own will in his own house. To a mutual 
friend who was pressing the suit of Don Alonso 
de Ojeda, Herboso had once remarked: 

She young fellow likes to fight for the 


_ sake of fighting—it isn’t for any honor or profit 


that may come of it. Well, that’s not the kind 
of husband I want for my girl. She’s entitled to 
something better!” 

“Don Alonso, for his part,’ continued 
Buenosvinos, ‘‘finally lost patience and now 
openly voices his contempt for the old man, 
and displays in public his disregard for the 

recaution Hervoso is taking to prevent him 
foam communicating with Dojia Isabel. The 
girl’s mother is dead, you know; so Herboso 
has put her in charge of some old ladies of the 
family, who keep an eye on her every time she 
walks to a window and never leave her alone 
when she goes to church or to call on friends. 
This doesn’t prevent Don Alonso from stand- 
ing guard in front of the house, as you see him 


now. 

tthe lawyer breathed a sigh of relief when 
the boy was called away this last time to the 
front. But now Granada has fallen, and he’s 
in town again, waiting his chance for a word 
with the young lady. He knows she loves him. 
What he doesn’t know, perhaps, is that Her- 
boso is not an easy man to trifle with. If any- 
one is likely to draw the first blood from this 
young man, it’s the old fox Herboso. Oh, he 
couldn’t do it in a fair fight, you understand. 
But there are other ways, when you know 
them. And a man with Herboso’s brains is 
likely to know them!”’ 

Buenosvinos attributed Don Alonso’s cour- 
age to the belief he had in his own star. Ojeda, 
to be sure, was a good Christian, but like most 
men of his time, he placed full trust in fortune- 
tellers. And he had been told by one of them 
that he was not to die of a wound in battle. 

“Tt was one of those old witches, with skins 
like shoe-leather,” the innkeeper explained. 
“They call them gipsies. She takes a look at 
his hand and she says: ‘You’re going to die of 
starvation some day!’ What nonsense! Don 
Alonso is poor and all that, but a man as handy 
with a sword as he is not going to die for lack 
of a dinner in this country!” 

But Don Alonso was coming back = the 
street. He seemed to be making for the hotel. 
Buendsvinos stepped forward to anticipate his 
orders, but Cuevas could still make out that 
they were talking of his master. 

“T heard he came in last evening at vespers,”’ 
_ Ojeda. “T should like to have a word with 


The innkeeper motioned toward Fernando. 
“This boy is his servant—he has another one, 
a little younger, upstairs in bed.” 

Cuevas shrank inwardly as he saw the great 
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warrior’s eyes move in his direction. At the 
same time he was prouder than he could tell 
of such attention from so wonderful a person. 
He rose from his bench and made a bow. 

Buenosvinos, however, was eager to be 
pleasing to the young knight and would not 
allow Cuevas to carry the message to Don 
Cristobal. He would show Don Alonso to the 
gentleman’s room himself! 

Ojeda started through the door, but turned 
around when he had reached the top of the 
steps and seemed to be studying the embar- 
rassed page who, for his part, was gazing after 
him in a veritable trance of admiration: 

“You seem to be a likely sort of boy,”’ Ojeda 
said, “the kind a man could rely on to do an 
errand well without talking too much!” 

Fernando, blushing, embarrassed, stood 
stupidly, cap in hand, able only to nod in 
— for this unexpected approval from a 

ero. 

Don Alonso came down the steps and pointed 
to the last house on the street, the house which 
Cuevas had learned to be the residence of 
lawyer Herboso. There was not much to do! 
Cuevas was to walk up and down in front of 
it, trying not to attract attention if he saw 
one or more of the old women at any of the 
windows. Sooner or later a little Moorish 
girl would show herself. 

‘When she does,”’ said Ojeda, “you just step 
up and, in an offhand manner, as naturally 
as possible, you hand her this!” And Don 
Alonso gave Cuevas a piece of paper, folded 
so that it might fit into a closed hand. 

In view of the sacrifices he would have been 
willing to make for such a grand personage as 
this wonderful hidalgo, Cuevas thought the 
task assigned him very simple indeed. With 
another deep bow before Don Alonso, he 
walked off down the street, pretending to take 
no interest whatever in the lordly mansion of 
the lawyer Herboso, though his eyes were 
fixed upon it. Several times he walked up and 
down past the gratings on the ground floor. 
No one! So he ventured to draw nearer. And 
at last, sure enough, he caught sight, at a safe 
distance within the room, of the dusky face, 
the black eyes, the heavy joined eyebrows of 
a tiny Moorish girl. 

The slave shrank back in fright as, suddenly, 
he stepped up to the window. 

“Here, here!” he called softly. 
From Don Alonso!” 

The girl smiled and came forward; her little 
hand darted out between the bars of the grat- 
ings; and the missive was hers so rapidly that 
no one could have observed what was taking 
place. As Fernando turned away he caught 
sight of another girlish face on the other side 
of the grating, an oval of soft white, marked 
by two large bluish eyes, two folds of smooth, 
shining chestnut hair falling to either side of 
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the forehead, and between them, a triangle of 
white skin centered about a sparkling jewel, 
which, in its turn, hung from the little gold 
chain that girdled her brow like a crown. 

So this must be Dojfia Isabel, the girl 
who had brought Don Alonso back to Cordoba 
to face the wrath of the powerful jurist! And 
young Cuevas stopped in his tracks, dazzled 
by the beautiful apparition. For the first time 
in his life this son of a poor widow of Andujar 
had caught sight of a lady of the upper classes in 
her home costume, without the veil that hid 
the faces of Spanish women on the streets. 

He saw the letter pass from the little slave 
girl to the mistress as rapidly and as dexter- 
ously as he had delivered it himself! And it re- 
minded him of the dangers of his errand. He 
might be seen by the master or some servant 
of the house! So he bowed cuurteously to 
Dojia Isabel, and was away up the street to- 
ward the tavern of Buenosvinos. 

The tavern-keeper was waiting for him at the 
door with an urgent order from Don Cristobal. 
It was a question of carrying news of the lat- 
ter’s arrival in Cordoba to a woman named 
Beatrice Enriquez de Arana who lived in 
one of the most crowded sections of the city. 

Cuevas started out with a few directions from 
Buenosvinos, but relying on the help of passers- 
by whenever he felt in danger of going wrong. 
It was at just such a moment at a perplexing 
crossing of streets that he was about to ques- 
tion two men who were approaching, both 
gentlemen, evidently, since they carried 
swords, but one of them dressed in the black 
costume worn by all agents of justice. 

Fortunately they were engaged in animated 
conversation and did not notice Cuevas, who 
for his part, at sight of the minister of the law, 
stepped aside hurriedly into the open portal 
of a building close at hand. The precaution 
was even luckier than he thought, for in one of 
the two men he recognized that same Pero 
Gonzalez who he thought was in Andujar and 
whom he had hit with a stone a few days 
before! 

The men paused for a moment at the cross- 
ing, without, however, looking in through the 
door into which Cuevas had fled. The page 
was able to hear a fragment of what Gonzalez 
was saying to his companion: 

‘A general alarm has been sent out to the 
squads of the Brotherhood. A lookout will be 
kept in all the towns of the south. It is our 
business to find out whether they are here; 
and once we lay hands on them—the boy 
especially ——” 

Divining that these menacing words re- 
ferred to himself and to Lucero, Cuevas waited, 
his heart in his mouth, till the two men had 
gone on. Then he stole cautiously from his 
refuge and resumed his hunt for the obscure 
address in this great and unknown town. 


An unexpected meeting with the rascally butler threatens fresh disaster 
for the lovers in the December Instalment of Blasco Ibanez’ great novel 
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dinner. Helga didn’t get home from church 
past twelve.” 

“Tm glad of it,” said Florence. “I want you 
to take me all through this beautiful, beautiful 
house right this minute.” 

Mrs. Dwan called her husband and insisted 
that he stop in the middle of mixing a cocktail 
$0 he could join us in a tour of the beautiful, 
beautiful house. 

“You wouldn’t guess it,” said Mrs. Dwan, 
“but it used to be a barn.” 

I was going to say I had guessed it. Florence 
Save me a look that changed my mind. 

‘When Jim and I first came here,” said Mrs. 

, “we lived in an ugly little rented house 
on Oliver Street. It was only temporary, of 
course; we were just waiting till we found what 
Wereally wanted. We used to drive around the 
Country Saturday afternoons and Sundays, 
we would run across the right sort of 
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thing. It was in the late fall when we first saw 
this place. 

“Oh, Jim! I exclaimed. ‘Look at that 
simply gorgeous old barn! With those wide 
shingles! And I’ll bet you it’s got hand-hewn 
beams in that middle, mainsection.’ Jim bet me 
I was wrong, so we left the car, walked up the 
driveway, found the door open and came 
brazenly in. I won my bet as you can see.” 

She pointed to some dirty old rotten beams 
that ran across the living-room ceiling and 
looked as if five or six generations of rats had 
used them for gnawing practise. 

“They’re beautiful!” said Florence. 

“The instant I saw them,” said Mrs. Dwan, 
“T knew this was going to be our home!” 

“T can imagine!” said Florence. 

“We made inquiries and learned that the 
place belonged to a family named Taylor,” 
said Mrs. Dwan. ‘‘The house had burned 
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down and they had moved away. It was sus- 
pected that they had started the fire them- 
selves, as they were terribly hard up and it was 
insured. Jim wrote to old Mr. Taylor in 
Seattle and asked him to set a price on the 
barn and the land, which is about four acres. 
They exchanged several letters and finally Mr. 
Taylor accepted Jim’s offer. We got it for a 


g. 

“Wonderful!” said Florence. 

“And then, of course,” Mrs. Dwan con- 
tinued, “we engaged a house-wrecking com- 

y to tear down the other four sections of the 

m—the stalls, the cow-shed, the tool-shed, 
and so forth—and take them away, leaving us 
just this one room. We had a man from Seattle 
come and put in these old pine walls and the 
flooring, and plaster the ceiling. He was rec- 
ommended by a friend of Jim’s and he cer- 
tainly knew his business. 
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“He made the hay-loft over for us, too, and 
we got the wings built by day-labor, with Jim 
and me supervising. It was so much fun that 
I was honestly sorry when it was finished.” 

“T can imagine!” said Florence. 

Well, I am not very well up in Early Ameri- 
can, which was the name they had for pretty 
nearly everything in the place, but for the 
benefit of those who are not on terms with the 
Dwans I will try and describe from memory 
the objets d’art they b of the most. 

The living-room were brown 
boards without a picture or scrap of wall-paper. 
On the floor were two or three “hooked rugs,” 


x | whatever that means, but they needed five or 
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six more of them, or one big carpet, to cover 
up all the knots in the wood. There was a 
maple “low-boy”’; a “dough-trough’’ table they 
didn’t have space for in the kitchen; a pine 
“stretcher” table with sticks connecting the 
four legs near the bottom so you couldn’t put 
your feet anywhere; a “Dutch” chest that 
looked as if it had been ordered from the under- 
taker by one of Singer’s Midgets, but he got 
well; and some ‘‘Windsor” chairs in which the 
only position you could get comfortable was 
to stand up behind them and lean your elbows 
on their back. 

Not one piece that matched another, and 
not one piece of mahogany anywhere. And 
the ceiling, between the beams, had apparently 
been plastered by a workman who was that 
way, too. 

“Some day soon I hope to have a piano,” 
said Mrs. Dwan. “I can’t live much longer 
without one. But so far I haven’t been able to 
find one that would fit in.” 

“Listen,” I said. “I’ve got a piano in storage 
that belonged to my mother. It’s a mah y 
upright and not so big that it wouldn’t fit in 
this room, especially when you get that ‘trough’ 
table out. It isn’t doing me any good and I'll 
sell it to you for $250. Mother paid $1,250 for 
it new.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t think of taking it!” said 
Mrs. Dwan. 

“T’ll make it $200 even just because you’re a 
friend of Florence’s,”’ I said. 

“Really, I couldn’t!” said Mrs. Dwan. 

“You wouldn’t have to pay for it all at 
once,” I said. 

“Don’t you see,” said Florence, “that a ma- 
hogany upright piano would be a perfect horror 
in here? Mildred wouldn’t have it as a gift, 
let alone buy it. It isn’t in the perjod.” 

“She could get it tuned,” I said. 

The answer to this was, “I’ll show you the 
upstairs now and we can look at the dining- 
room later on.” 

We were led to the guest-chamber. The bed 
was a maple four-poster, with pineapple posts, 
and a “tester” running from pillar to post. 
You would think a “tester” might be a man 
that went around trying out beds, but it’s 
really a kind of a frame that holds a canopy 
over the bed in case it rains and the roof leaks. 
There was a quilt made by Mrs. Dwan’s great- 
grandmother, Mrs. Anthony Adams, in 1859, 
at Lowell, Mass. How is that for a memory? 

“This used to be the hay-loft,” said Mrs. 
Dwan. 

“You ought to have left some of the hay so 
the guests could hit it,” I said. 

The dressers, or chests of drawers, and the 
chairs were all made of maple. And the same 
in the Dwans’ own room; everything maple. 

“Tf you had maple in one room and mahog- 
any in the other,” I said, “people wouldn’t get 
confused when you told them that so and so 
was up in Maple’s room.” 

Dwan laughed, but the women didn’t. 

The maid hollered up that dinner was ready. 

“The cocktails aren’t ready,” said Dwan. 

“You will have to go without them,” said 
Mrs. Dwan. “The soup will be cold.” 

This put me in a great mood to admire the 
“sawbuck” table and the “slat back” chairs, 
which were evidently the chef-d’euvre and the 
piéce de résistance of the chez Dwan. 

“Tt came all the way from Pennsylvania,” 
said Mildred, when Filorence’s outcries, 
brought on by her first look at the table, had 


died down. “Mother picked it up at a little 
place ‘near Stroudsburg and sent it to me. It 
only cost $550, and the chairs were $45 apiece.” 

“How reasonable!” exclaimed Florence. 

That was before she had sat in one of them, 
Only one thing was more unreasonable than the 
chairs, and that was the table itself, consisti 
of big planks nailed together and laid onto a 

i tie, supported underneath by a whole 
forest of crosspieces and beams. The surface 
was as smooth on top as the trip to Catalina 
Island, and all around the edges, great big 
divots had been taken out with some blunt 
instrument, probably a bayonet. There were 
stains and scorch marks that Florence fairly 
crowed over, but when I tried to add to the 
general ensemble by laying a lighted cigaret 
down beside my soup-plate, she and both the 
Dwans yelled murder and made me take it off, 

They planted me in an end seat, a location 
just right for a man who had stretched himself 
across a railway track and had both legs cut off 
at the abdomen. Not being that kind of man, 
I had to sit so far back that very few of my 
comestibles carried more than half-way to their 
target. 

After dinner I was all ready to go home and 
get something to eat, but now such a storm 
broke that I knew it was useless trying to 
persuade Florence to make a start. 

“‘We’ll play some bridge,” said Dwan, and to 
my surprise he produced a card-table that was 
nowhere near “in the period.” 

At my place there was a big center chande- 
lier that lighted up a bridge game no matter in 
what part of the room the table was put. But 
here we had to waste forty minutes moving 
lamps and wires and stands, and when we were 
all fixed, you could tell a red suit from a black 
suit, but not a spade from a club. Aside from 
that and the granite-bottomed ‘Windsor’ 
chairs and the fact that we played “families” 
for a cent a point and Florence and I won $12 
and didn’t get paid, it was one of the pleasant- 
est afternoons I ever spent gambling. 

The rain stopped at five o’clock and as we 
splashed through the puddles of Dwan’s drive- 
way, I remarked to Florence that I had never 
known she was such a kidder. 

“What do you mean?” she asked me. 

“Why, your pretending to admire all that 
junk,” I said. 

“Junk!” said Florence. ‘That is one of the 
most beautifully furnished homes I have ‘ever 
seen!” 

And so far as I can recall, that was her last 
utterance in my presence for six nights and 
five days. 

At lunch on Saturday I said: “You know I 
like the silent drama one evening a week, but 
not twenty-four hours a day every day. 
What’s the matter with you? If it’s laryngitis, 

u might write me notes.” 

“T’ll tell you what’s the matter!’’ she burst 
out. “I hate this house and everything in it! 
It’s too new! Everything shines! I loathe 
new things! I want a home like Mildréd’s, 
with things in it that I can look at without 
blushing for shame. I can’t invite anyone 
here. It’s too hideous. And I’ll never be 
happy here a single minute as long as I live!” 

ell, I don’t mind telling that this kind of 
got under my skin. As if I hadn’t intended to 
give her a pleasant surprise! I was pretty 
badly hurt, but I choked it down and said, as 
calmly as I could: is 

“If you'll be a little patient, I’ll try to sell 
this house and its contents for what I paid for 
it and them. It oughtn’t to be much trouble; 
there are plenty of people around who know @ 
bargain. But it’s too bad you didn’t confess 
your barn complex to me long ago. Only last 
February, cld Ken Garrett had to sell his estab 
lishment and the men who bought it turned it 
into a garage. It was a livery-stable which 
could have got for the introduction of a — 
or maybe just the v: And we wouldnt 
have had to spend a nickel to make it as mice 
and comfortable and homy as your friend — 
Mildred’s dump.” . 

Florence was on her way upstairs before . 
had finished my speech. " 
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PARFUMEUR TO - THE NOBILITY OF THREE CENTURIES 


























“There's a girl who understands 
the art of using perfume — of mak- 
ing it enhance her personality.” 


“Not at all—that’s not art— 
it’s Quelques Fleurs—a fragrance 
so fine and so subtle that it can’t 
be misused. At least that’s what 





tell me.” 





QUELQUES FLEURS 





Le parfum Quelques Fleurs is a triumph of ins pira- 
tion. It is the chet d'ceuvre of Houbigant, whose genius 
as parfumeur 18 80 generally conceded amongst gentle. 
women. And possessing those qualities which mark a 
master achievement, it defies time. 

In consequence the subtle charm and allurement 
of le parfum Quelques Fleurs endow those who use 


it with a mystic fascination that is as intriguing as 


Quelques Fleurs itself, 


NOUBIGCANT 


PARIS 


Fleurs can be had in exquisite $1 purse flacons and 

ir containers at $2, $4, $7.50 and $15. Also obtainable in 

the Houbigant Bath Salts, Talc, Toilet Water, Dusting Powder, 
Soap, Face Powder, etc. Prices quoted apply to U. S. A. only. 
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I went down to Earl Benham’s to see if my 
new suit was ready. It was and I put it on and 
left the old one to be cleaned and pressed. 

On the street I met Harry Cross. 

“Come up to my office,” he said. ‘There’s 
something in my desk that may interest you.” 

I accepted his invitation and from three dif- 
ferent drawers he pulled out three different 
quart bottles of Early American rye. 

Just before six o’clock I dropped in Kane’s 
store and bought myself a pair of shears, a blow 
torch and an ax. I started home, but wa a 
among the trees inside my front gate and cut 
big holes in my coat and trousers. Alongside 


the path to the house was a sizable mud puddle. | 


I waded in it. And I bathed my gray felt hat. 
Florence was reading in the living-room. She 
seemed a little upset by my appearance. 
“Good heavens! What’s happened?” 
“Nothing much,” said I. “I just didn’t 
want to look too new.” 
‘What are those things you’re carrying?” 
“Just a pair of shears, a blow torch and an 


ax. I’m going to try and antique this place, 
I think I’ll begin on the dining-room table.” 

Florence went into her scream, dashed up- 
stairs and locked herself in. I went about my 
work and had the dinner-table looking pretty 
Early when the maid smelled fire and rushed in, 

“T’ll just nick it up a little with this ax,” J 
told her, ‘and by the time I’m through, dinner 
ought to be ready.” 

“Tt will never be ready as far as I’m con- 
cerned,” she said. “I’m leaving just as soon as 
I can pack.” 

-And Florence had the same idea—vindicat- 
ing the old adage about great minds. 

I heard the front door slam and the back 
door slam, and I felt kind of tired and sleepy, 
so I knocked off work and went up to bed. 

That’s my side of the story, Eddie, and it’s 
true so help me my bootlegger. Which re- 
minds me that the man who sold Harry the rye 
makes this town once a week, or did when this 
was written. He’s at the Belden every Tuesday 
from nine to six and his name is Mike Farrell. 


EN 


Try Flying Yourself (Continued from page 35) 


toes devising cars that are not only more beau- 
tiful but more comfortably equipped in every 
way,” this manufacturer told me. 

A similar influence is inevitable in aviation 
as more women share the interest of men in 
this modern mode of transportation. Con- 
versely, if the men who are investing in plane 
transportation realize that landing-fields could 
be made more attractive and convenient, femi- 
nine interest would be focused more easily on 
flying. Most air-ports are rather homely and 
not provided with many of the amenities of 
living. 

i ‘ner are becoming increasingly 
comfortable craft in which to travel. Luxury 
will come later and must follow‘air-worthiness. 

The Friendship herself, on the long flight, 
certainly boasted little luxury. She was 
equipped for a pioneer undertaking, with little 
else in view. In addition to the four fuel 
tanks in the wings, two big elliptic gasoline- 
containers filled the space in the fuselage where 
ordinarily passengers would have been. Be- 
tween these tanks there was just room to 
squeeze forward into the cockpit. Often I 
stood leaning on one tank in that narrow pas- 
sageway, watching the boys at the controls and 
getting some of the heat from forward; some- 
times I sat on the floor in the cabin or knelt by 
the chart table writing in my log-book. 

Some of that writing, by the way, was 
amusing. I don’t mean the text, but the pen- 
manship. Intermittently during the twenty 
hours and forty minutes of the passage I con- 
trived to keep a diary. It records the incidents 
and the sensations of our crossing and subse- 
quently has blossomed into the book I’ve just 
completed. In the night hours the writing 
was not so easy, for I feared to turn on the 
electric light where I sat lest it should blind 
Bill at the controls. So my pencil wavered 
blindly across the little notebook, guided as 
well as possible by my left thumb at the margin, 
to indicate new lines. 


I have spoken of people outside of aviation 
and what they can do. ere is room and need 
for them in aviation also. And not primarily 
as pilots, for there are many opportunities in 
various branches of the industry. These op- 
portunities women share almost equally with 
men. Women touch aviation now in factories, 
offices, fields, service-stations and the like. In 
such places ability and not sex counts, as in 
any.field ‘of endeavor. There are individuals, 
too, who by acts of signal generosity further 
aviation. It was, for instance, a woman, the 
Honorable Mrs. Frederick Guest, who con- 
ceived and financed the flight of the Friend- 


ship. 

Tt hardly seems possible that there is great 
differentiation in the actual practise of flying, 
either. For various reasons not enough wo- 
men have tried it to give an adequate basis 


of comparison. The limitations of women’s 
strength will be a check upon her activities in 
the air as they are on land. 

Today competent lessons in flying can be 
had almost anywhere in the United States 
It is still, however, harder for a woman to 
secure instruction than it is for a man. The 
man who wants to fly may enlist in either the 
army or the navy, receiving there’not only free 
instruction but a salary as well while he learns 
Women must pay for the instruction they get 

Generally speaking, the average cost of ten 
hours in the air is about two hundred and fifty 
dollars, but ten hours do not make a finished 
pilot. After such time one should be able to 
solo, but skill is acquired only after long experi- 
ence. Just as a novice can learn in a way to 
drive an automobile in a few hours but does 
not become competent until he has. driven 
many miles. 

New planes can be bought for a little more 
than two thousand dollars and up. Hangar- 
space ranges from twenty-five dollars to fifty 
dollars a month and up. Obviously a very 
large plane will cost more to store than a small 
one—think, for winstance, of the “garage” 
needed for the Friendship, with her wing. 
spread of seventy-two feet. 

Payment goes not simply for the hangar but 
for the necessary well-equipped field outside of 


it with runways, lights and facilities ranging - 


from a filling-station to a machine-shop. 

I have been asked what it costs to maintain a 
plane. I think it is fair to say the cost isn’t 
greater than the up-keep of a good automobile 
Exact information isn’t available. The actual 
cost of maintenance depends upon the amount 
of use a plane is given, just as with an auto- 
mobile. The number of hours a motor can run 
without overhauling depends not only on the 
motor itself but the character of the attention 
given it. Meticulous care of a plane’s power- 
plant is vital. The motors themselves are not 
more complicated than the engines of fine auto- 
mobiles but there simply aren’t any service 
stations ten thousand feet in the air. An over- 
sight on a highway involves only incon- 
venience; one aloft with luck may mean limping 
along to the nearest landing-field, which may 
not be very near, or coming down on the best 
plot which is in reach. 


I find a great many people have odd ideat | 


about the sensations of flying. 

“T can’t stand great heights. It makes mé 
dizzy to look down.” I have heard that often, 
always from le who have not flown, 
Actually such dizziness is almost entirely lack: 
ing in the plane. The usual explanation may 
be interesting. The person peering from 
top of a high building is affected definitely by 
the physical contact between his body and the 
street twenty stories below. This contact, 0! 
support, creates in his mind the absolute feeling 
of height, carrying with it a horror of falling 
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Consmer the time the average woman devotes 
toher hair, her complexion, her nails. Of what 
we will it have been if health begins to fade, 
men’s and with it the bloom and freshness of youth? 
a inst these hours, balance the six minutes 
in be aday that you should devote to mouth hygiene! 
ae Think what these few minutes may mean, not 
BS. oly in preserving the charm of your smile, 
free but in guarding you from the dangers that often 
—_ follow tooth decay and gum irritation. 
f ten And mouth hygiene itself is so simple if you 
Aes will consider the following fundamental prin- 
le to ciple. Apart from mere cleanliness, the reason 


ta you should use the proper dentifrice when you 
does brush your teeth and gums is that the acids 
—— produced by food fermentation cause decay and 


more must be neutralized. These acids form particu- 


"Eity larly in pits on your teeth and in the crevices 
very at The Danger Line—where teeth and gums 
mee meet. No tooth-brush can reach into all these 
wing.  j@ places. So your dentifrice must bring protection. 
he Squibb’s Dental Cream will give you this. 
de of Itis made with more than 50 per cent Squibb’s 
008 -B EMik of Magnesia. When you use it, particles 
aina . & of this Milk of Magnesia penetrate into all the 
hile tiy crevices at The Danger Line and there 
ctual neutralize the dangerous acids. 

<—_ Of course, Squibb’s Dental Cream cleans and 


nrun — § polishes the teeth beautifully. It contains no 








ntiog abrasives or soaps. It keeps the gums 
were y. That’s one reason it is so wonder- 
_— 2 soothing after a day of excessive smoking. Squibb's Milk of Mag- 
vice & Itsweetens the breath and refreshes the mouth. iadecen bs mee 
oa Consult your dentist regularly. Give six of its twofold action. 






Its antacid quality helps 
counteract improper di- 
gestion. And its mild 





ping § Minutes a day to the use of Squibb’s Dental 
best  Cfeam. You will be doing all you can to guard 










4 tC dwipetiens laxative action helps to 
taal ae ftom tooth decay and gum irritations. 40c a relieve the system from 
© litge tube. E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York. eed on 
foe © § Chemists to the Medical Profession since 1858. a bottle. The Standard 





own, " Copyright 1928 by E. R. Squibb & Sons of Quality. 


SQUIBB’S DENTAL CREAM 


The “Priceless Ingredient” of Every Product is the Honor and Integrity of Its Maker 
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In the case of the plane the passenger has no_ engine started again. With the plane there jy 
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with the ground, as only atmosphere fills the "wg to be high enough—the plane ay 2 

h fo 
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space between the bottom of the plane and the for an instant until it attains enough forwan 
cornfields far below. There is no measuring- speed to make the control surface again effer, 
stick of altitude. tive. If the stall occurs when the motor jg 
The matter of speed is also interesting. You stopped a longer period for recovery is required, 


¢ know that average planes travel from perhaps Consequently, if planes stall near the 
D IRECT by mail eighty to a hundred and forty miles an hour. that 7 isn’t time to recover control pe 
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jp Aa ll or an eee pert yy of his turn and his speed. A skid means lack fluffy clouds that are not compact enough 
full value for all time goes with every pur- |} | Of control either on the ground or in the air. be ominous—clouds of gray or white or 
chase. A —_ like : eg on a hill, = stall. Re- ~ i peau oo of aunt eae 
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the various articles in her hand-bag for safe-. with that girl when she met him and fell fw 
keeping and then read the note: him; and she’d taken him away from that other 
He was off for Chicago; things were ina jam. girl, who was red-headed. So far as she knew, 
He couldn’t take her with him; that would be that girl still was in Chicago. And that wa 
like carrying a flag to advertise his identity. that! : 
She knew that without being told it in so many Her thoughts returned to the period covert 
words. He couldn’t even wait long enough by the last few weeks. Crummy hadn’t bea 
book is aj] | to tell her good-by—no time. He’d had to his old self. He’d brooded a lot, which wasit 

recognized || | move fast. By wire or mail she could reach like him; he’d been crotchety, full of caprict 

eeuyegtys him under a certain name at a certain address. dissatisfied apparently, sullen sometimes. Sit 

This free pe <i © || | It would be better though not to try to com- oat two and two together and got two- 
cs eehog P+ a z municate with him except in an emergency. rain picture of Crummy and that red-heade 
pare ag | Pay, SR When things quieted down he’d be back or jane tucked away in the Chicago ang 
judge, select and buy diamonds. How they |] | else he’d send her word and she could join house where she first had seen the pair of them 
eg Pe ~~ pose : Bodh toler him in Chicago or elsewhere. Meanwhile Kittie Steinway didn’t sleep much that nigit 
trates all the latest style solid gold and jj |She was to k her trap shut and her ears Next day she went abroad and made nquins 
platinum ring settings. Write for a Free |j | open. If anybody inquired regarding his She interrogated Dumb Izzy—discreetly at tt} 
Copy. whereabouts she was to profess complete start, then with a sudden involuntary avowall 
ignorance and stick to it. And burn up this her feelings. Dumb Izzy seemed to be await) 

—— CLIP COUPON—FILL IN AND MAIL NOW—— |} | note as soon as she had read it! that Crummy was gone but he declared 

She oo it and then she - down a he a no Sire ly seg te going. thei 
: to think the situation over, and immediately She pressed him for his theories in the mye 

Jason Weiler & Sons she did this she began to doubt her man’s tery; she hinted at a second woman in the ca 
369 Washington St., Boston, Mass. ve mgs ae was he wage that “ed — cme moana ge ae gg Phe oquen 
im. Subconsciously, even while she e is shoulders. t ig was iit 
Orn ett Reto ane aan at it, she told herself that it wasfunny. Never fresh oil to feed the green lamp of her rou 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam and Paris once in all the three years that they had lived and quickening jealousy. gf 
Please Send Free Catalog Hew te Buy together had she doubted him. He had given She tried Gabby Thoms, another mem 
Diamonds her undivided the sort of loyalty which his kind of Crummy’s mob. Gabby loved to chattéy 
; . would give. She in all regards had been faith- hence his monniker. Now, strangely enougy 
pected! {-\ehghiteeti P. Sh Phar a ete ful to him. He was the best lover, the most Gabby wouldn’t talk at all. He appeared? 
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A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 
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satisfactory one she ever had. But now, some- be concealing something; but the look on ® 
Mane ME Oe PR ak how, she was doubting him. face at mention of Crummy was not a pleas 
Her thoughts went on back beyond the time look. She jumped at the conclusion Wm 
WM sh tise» phic s Deep cna p Las cas ee when they began living together. He’d had a Gabby was covering up for Crummy. 
girl then—in Chicago. He had been living She went back to the lonely flat in 4 
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If she had been ditched for a cheap jane she’d 
somebody before she was through. No 
* gay that ever lived could make a sucker of her 
and get away with it. ; 
But she wouldn’t be in too big a hurry. 
She'd wait a little while—she’d hold back for 
news from Crummy. She got none. She 
wired him, using a kind of cipher code they 
had used before. But there was no answer. 
Once more she sought out Dumb Izzy. 
she confessed now what was in her 
She asked him, for friendship’s sake, 
to run out to Chicago, she paying all expenses 
and cash on the side, and there spy out the 
lay of the land for her and then hurry back 
and give her the low-down. 
' “Not for mine,” he told her. ‘“Unnerstand, 
[’mfor you. But in a thing like this it’s hands 
off for me, get what I mean? If Crummy takes 
a notion that he wants to——” 
“Wants to what?” 
“J ain’t sayin’ nothin’ more.” His shoulders 
lifted suggestively—accusingly, you might say. 
Kittie, at the end of two weeks, haggard 
and half crazy from sleeplessness and liquor, 
decided to take her revenge. 
She took it by the route which to her was 
the vilest one imaginable. She turned snitch. 
turned Crummy up to the cops. She 
a note to a certain plain-clothes man 

le a rendezvous with him and there 
made to him disclosures which promptly 
started him and a fellow detective for Chicago. 
Chicago detectives joined forces with them on 
their arrival with their warrant. 

Sure enough, they trapped Crummy in his 
old quarters at the third-rate rooming-house; 
but he was living there alone, having no deal- 
‘ings with any red-headed jane or any other 
jane. They took him unawares, so there was 
nogun-play. He waived extradition and came 
on back to New York with them, not knowing 
how or by whose treachery he had been un- 
— confident that the bulls had nothing 


ae 


FE 


But the bulls promptly proceeded to get 
ing on him. There was an expert in a 
new specialty at Headquarters. With micro- 
= he examined bullets fired from revolvers 
rifles. By virtue of certain minute irregu- 
larities in the rifling of such weapons, he 
claimed ed every bullet would bear tiny 
corresponding scorings and scratches which 
scientifically and absolutely proved its iden- 
as counter-distinguished from any other 
from any other gun of like make and 
like caliber. The police already had accepted 
his claims as sound; the courts were inclined 
to accept them as legal evidence. 

The specialist fired Crummy’s captured 
automatic at a prepared target, then dug out 
the bullets and made his examinations and his 
Measurements and his deductions. As a re- 
sult, he was able to demonstrate under oath 
that these bullets, in their infinitesimal mark- 
ings theoretically were identical, first with 
sundry bullets found in the ceiling and walls of 

toad-house on Long Island, second with 
» the two bullets taken from the body of the late 


__/ Peter (Snuffles) Gavin, sometimes called The 


[ 


, third with a bullet which six months 

killed Patrolman Martin J. Sim- 
who, in the discharge of his duty, had 
ted a warehouse robbery on West 
b 


y police interpretations, the assas- 
an obscure mobsman by another 
might, comparatively speaking, be 
& small matter, whereas murdering a cop 
ite and altogether a different matter. 
: mmy Mix, already indicted and held 
t bond in the Tombs to await trial, 
rwere breaking pretty badly. 
ir Kittie Steinway, who had turned traitor 
on things weren’t breaking any too well 
ther, With characteristic ingratitude the 
de ent had failed to reward her for peach- 
her man. Indeed, those in authority 
e so far as to have her person and her 
; nt searched and then to get an order 
committal as a material witness, so- 
to the House of Detention. So there 
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[f your skin 1s a 






exposed and irritate 





pol \port 


I F yours is a “Spoil-Sport” 
skin - if it cracks, chaps, flakes 
and becomes roughenedand |) aw 
irritated whenever the high i J 
winds blow, then be consoled. ae 


For there’s a sedative for skins like yours—a delight- 
ful, fragrant lotion that brings swift relief. Frostilla’s 
its name, famous for fifty years as America’s perfect 
conditioner for skin ailments caused by exposure. 
When stroked on, Frostilla’s message is one of cool- 
ness, of consolation. It converts that “weather- 
warped,” starched, chapped feeling to one of con- 
tented comfort. It quells the flame of redness and 
removes the sting of wind-burn with amazing rapidity, 


Knowing folks don’t wait for chafed skin before sum- 
moning Frostilla. They use it as a safeguard - daily. 
For Frostillais a“diet” on which surface tissues thrive 
—an easily applied protector that keeps the skin 
smooth, fine-pored, young and healthy. 

In attractive blue-labelled bottles, Frostilla is priced at 50c 
and $1, at druggists and department stores. Or write for an 
attractive, useful sample sent FREE on request. Dept. 235, The 


Frostilla Co., Elmira, N.Y., and Toronto, Canada. (Sales Reps.: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., Madison Ave. at 34th St., N.Y.) 


FROSTILLA 
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Just what do the 


other wives mean 


when they talk together 
about feminine hygiene? 


HY do the others seem to know so 

much more than she does about this 
delicate subject? Probably they do not know 
more of the actual facts. They only seem to. 
Unfortunately, in a matter so intimate as 
feminine hygiene, any piece of information 
is likely to be accepted as truth. 


A few statements of plain fact 


Physicians and nurses in general approve 
the feminine hygiene routine as a healthful 
practice for mature women. They a prove 
the practice, but not the sid fastioncl 
methods—methods which involve the use of 
caustic, poisonous germicides such as bi- 
chloride of mercury and the compounds of 
carbolic acid. The simple truth is that these 
deadly preparations are unnecessary. There 
is one antiseptic-germicide far superior for 
— of feminine hygiene — namely, 
onite. 


Zonite is immensely powerful, actually far 
stronger than any dilution of carbolic acid 
that can be allowed on the body. Yet it is 
as safe in use as pure water. No hardened, 
deadened membranes. No areas of scar- 
tissue. No deaths through accidental swal- 
lowing. Zonite is a real godsend to women 
as millions already know, who have 
achieved comfort, surgical cleanliness and 
peace of mind. 


New frank booklet 


Send for free booklet about this remarkable 
antiseptic and its place in feminine hygiene. 
Zonite Products Corporation, 250 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Use Zonite Ointment for burns, abrasions, insect bites 


or chapped skin. Also as a powerful deodorant in 
vanishing cream form. Large tubes, 50c. 


UY My 
WU 


30c, 60c, $1 ; 
ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
ae send me free copy of the Zonite booklet or booklets checked 


ow, 





(] The Newer Knowledge of Feminine Hygiene 
(1 Use of Antiseptics in the Home 
ase print name) 
Address . . 
Ciey is . <5, 


(In Canada: 165 Dufferin St., Toronto) 
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she was, under lock and key, closely guarded. 
It was just as well that the authorities took 
these precautions. Because from the very mo- 
ment when they stripped her of her belongings 
and put her under restraint, a great penitence 
for what she had done possessed the young 
woman. There was no question about her re- 
morse being genuine. She raved and screamed 
for hours; she refused to eat. She tried to 
kill herself by beating her head against the 
bars of the cell in which she had been put. 
The matrons strapped her into a strait- 
jacket until she was quiet. Then, when they 
unhobbled her, she tried to hang herself with 
her garters. So she went back into the strait- 
jacket—a disheveled, wan wreck of the rather 
good-looking girl that she had been. 


The assistant district attorney who had 
been assigned to handle the case against 
Crummy Mix was a young man named Oxford 
—wWillis K. Oxford. He belonged to an old 
New York family but one which was not a 
wealthy family. He was keen, high-spirited, 
competent, a hard worker. Older men, seeing 
him in action, predicted a fine future for him, 
provided he didn’t let his foot slip. They 
said he ought to go a good way either in poli- 
tics, if he went into politics, or in his pro- 
fession, if he chose to stick to his profession. 

The district attorney, who prided himself 
on his ability at picking the right sort of 
young men for his aides, set great store by 
Willis K. Oxford. He trusted him implicitly 
and even passed over the heads of veterans to 
put important investigations, important prose- 
cutions, in his hands. 

With the thoroughness which was char- 
acteristic of him, young Mr. Oxford gave 
direct attention to every separate earlier phase 
of the Crummy Mix inquiry. He made a 
point of it to be on hand when the detectives 
took the furiously protesting Kittie Steinway 
into custody on the very day she gave away 
the hiding-place of her man. 

Personally, he supervised the confiscation 
of her effects and Crummy’s effects, and the 
sealing-up, for the time being and pending 
fuller search, of the apartment itself. He 
returned to his desk in the Criminal Courts 
Building carrying a portfolio and a suitcase 
packed with objects which conceivably might 
be required for subsequent reference or pos- 
sibly for exhibits, meaning by that, physical 
testimony, at Crummy Mix’s trial. 

Less than three weeks later, a grievous 
scandal developed within the district attorney’s 
official family. A sheaf of documents deemed 
to be essential to the conviction of Sidney 
Knoblach, better known as Six Hundred Per- 
cent Sidney, disappeared from the safe in the 
district attorney’s office where they had been 
stored following the memorable raid on that 
wily old chronic offender’s establishment. 

A sheaf of letters and certain private account- 
books, and some most incriminating memo- 
randa, were among the papers which vanished. 
With them in his possession, the district 
attorney felt reasonably sure of getting a ver- 
dict against his old arch-enemy. Without 
them, he was licked before he started. 

This Knoblach called himself an investment 
broker but the high prosecutor of New York 
County called him a notorious promoter and 
purveyor of spurious mining stocks and 
spurious oil stocks to the widows and the 
retired clergymen and the maiden school- 
teachers of the land. District Attorney 
Stafford had been gunning for Sidney for a 
long time. He had his heart set on sticking 
the scoundrel away where he could, for a 
period of, say, ten years, do no more harm. 
| Now, just when he was so confident of suc- 
| cess, he found himself suddenly balked. Old 
| Sidney had beaten him out again. 
|. But if -he could not reach Sidney he could 
| get at the man who had robbed him. He 
| swore a double-jointed oath to that. It must 

be some member, big or little, of his staff. 
This was an inside job. Every circumstance 
proved that it had to be and was an inside job. 
| This struck at the integrity of the whole staff. 





Like a hose gone wild, it squirted suspicion 
toward every man and woman on it. 

For once at least, Mr. Stafford had reason 
to be glad that one of the lesser wheels within 
the greater wheel of his organization was a 
little detective corps made up of men from 
the Headquarters force, detailed to his 
office. For shrewdness, the pick of this 
were a pair of comparatively elderly men— 
Haggin and Schleemann. It was a difficult 
and delicate assignment which he gave these 
two. Without subjecting any innocent party 
to direct accusation or even to obvious és 
nage, they yet were to find the guilty p; 
and find him or her quickly. 

They went to it and did that very 
did Haggin and Schleemann. But first a 
beforehand they found the missing link in th 
affair. The missing link was a disbarred lawyey 
of exceedingly ill repute who under coy 
played jackal to the firm of roaring legal lior 
that had the swindler Knoblach for a clien 

Having been promised immunity for hi 

t in the nefarious transaction and havin 
incidentally and previously been tene 
with a variety of unpleasant punis 
this agent came through. He steadfast 
refused to name his principals but he did nam 
the person in the state’s employ that he ha 
for a cash bribe, corrupted. . 

The man he incriminated—the man who fo 
hire had betrayed his chief who was his frien 
as well as his chief—was young Oxford. 
ex-lawyer made an even more astoundi 
claim. He said that he had not made 
overtures to Oxford. He said that Ox 
came to him and offered to deliver the lo 
over provided he was sufficiently well paid f 
it. Here was a part of his confession wh 
he said he could corroborate by substa 
proof. And he went further—he proved 

“Heaven knows ‘why you did it,” said 
District Attorney Stafford to the trapped 
offender in the last meeting these two ever 
had. “Heaven knows why any man in his 
right senses could be tempted to do what 
you’ve done—selling me out, selling out your 
own birthright for a mess of cheap and dirty 
pottage! It passes human understanding! 

“T ought to jail you for this trick. But 
I’m not going to do that. I’m not even going 
to expose you in the newspapers—we’re going 
to try in here to hush this dirty business up. 
Now, get out. I don’t care to hear anything 
you’ve got to say. I don’t ever want to see 
you again. The sight of you standing there 
makes me sick. Get.out!” 

Possibly Mr. Stafford had a selfish 
for wanting to keep Oxford’s dishonor an o 
secret. Running on his record, he was a can¢ 
date for reelection. There must have been 
leak though. The evening papers that di 
had guarded stories about the matter—sto: 
full of hints and sensational suggestion. The 
morning papers, with more time to dig into it, 
came out boldly, giving names and facts. 

All through that second day of his disgrace 
young Oxford hid himself away from the re 


porters. He bided in his room, eaten up with — 


shame and regret. His telephone was off the 
hook and his door was locked; nobody could 
reach him. 

That night late he slipped out of the house 
by the back way, thus eluding the newspaper- 
men standing watch, turn and turn about, at 
the entry. He hurried through the cross-street 
until he came to the East River and there 4 
little later, and with the linings of his overcoat 
weighted with scrap-iron, he jumped off 2 
string-piece of a pier into the water. The body 
was never recovered. z 

But before the suicide went overboard, he 
laid on the deck of the pier three farewell 
notes: a note to the girl he was to marry—— 
their engagement had been announced a month — 
before; a note to his former chief; a note to 
press, saying in effect that he was guilty 
could account for his guilt only on the grout 
that he must have been mad. The sole 
tution he could offer was the sacrifice of 
spoiled life and now he was offering that. 
said that in the third note. 
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Neysa McMein’s slender, magnificently able fingers are 
kept in perfect trim with the new Cutex Liquid Polish. 





“Dogs and Hunting Never 


Spoil My Manicure”’ 
Says Anne Atkinson 


Ms ANNE ATKINSON, of Wrights- 

town, N. J., photographed with 
Golden Dawn, sister of Nick O’Crahu, full 
blooded prize English setter from her 
kennels. 

“Hunting and Field Trials are occasions 
for great hospitality and great excitement 
preceded and followed by many parties,” 
says Miss Atkinson. “You shed your 
tweeds, and don your chiffons. Barely 
time for a brisk wash with soap and water. 

“But your nail tips come out glowing— 
crisp and clear as ever! Thanks to that 
perfectly grand new Cutex Liquid Polish 
neither dogs nor hunting—can spoil my 
lovely manicure!” 








“A sport your hands 
must live up to”’ 


Says Mrs. Clifford Garvey, Long Island 
. motor boat enthusiast 


Mrs. Garvey is a stunning example of 
the young sportswoman whose perfectly 
groomed nails match her trig costumes. 
The fun,” said Mrs. Garvey, ‘would 
be all spoiled if your hands didn’t look as 
Sorgeous as you feel. With the new Cutex 
Liquid Polish I keep my hands in per- 
shape. I simply adore its flattering 
Sparkle and am never without it.” 
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“Tt Platters the most Beautiful Hands” 


says NEYSA M¢MEIN-Illustrator of beautiful women 


EYSA McMEIN’S studio door-bell 

rings incessantly as beautiful girls 
come asking for a chance to be this 
noted artist’s models. Neysa McMein’s 
girls have the appealing charm of youth- 
ful enchantment and the widespread 
popularity that rank this noted artist asan 
experienced judge of feminine loveliness. 


‘Beautiful women usually have beauti- 
ful hands,” said Neysa McMein, with the 
air of a woman who knows. “And in fact, 
anyone who takes pride in her appearance 
takes particular pride in her hands. 

“Now I paint all day and by night my 

hands look like a coal heaver’s. First a 
thorough washing and then I turn to the 
Cutex box. The Cuticle Remover and 
Cream come first—and then a little 
White under the nail really works mira- 
cles. Finally, the flattering new Cutex 
Liquid Polish about which I am most en- 
thusiastic, as well as about all the other 
Cutex preparations.” 
' Sportswomen, artists, society women, 
all fastidious women, strive to keep their 
hands becomingly manicured. They do it 
with the new Cutex Liquid Polish. Ap- 
plied once a week, this exquisite Polish 
lasts for days and days. The nails glow 
with a clear, dewy brilliance. 

Give your hands that smart, well 
groomed look—that flattering finish— 
with the new Cutex Liquid Polish. With 
Polish Remover, it is 50c. Separately, 35c. 

The fascinating new Cutex Gift Sets 
are in six sizes—25c, 60c, $1.00, $1.50, 
$2.50, $3.00—in metal cases or gay 
Christmas wraps. 

Northam Warren, New York, 
London, Paris. 


The new 
Cutex Liquid 
Polish is the most 


Special Introductory Offer 








I enclose 6c for samples of the New Cutex 
Liquid Polish and Po Remover. (If F sno 
live in Canada address Dept. C-11, Post 
Office Box 2054, Montreal.) 


Northam Warren, Dept. C-11, 
114 West 17th Street, New York 
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Parfum Dier- 
Kiss, magne- 
tique! . . 2.00 


IMPOSSIBLE that he had 
ever considered her col- © 
orless — ordinaire. Toe | 
night—sheis soenchanting ~ 
... SO gay... SO mysterious! 


Such is the allure of the 
beguiling Djer-Kiss Parfum 
... created to evoke love, 
romance, moon-lit moods! 
A mere hint...and ma- © | 
demoiselle is irresistible— ~ 
magnetique! ee 
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“Djer-Kiss Face Powder, 
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He weighted down the notes with the con- 
tents of his pockets. As, with this purpose in 
mind, he drew forth a handful of change, the 
light from an electric bulb above his head fell 
on one coin, an antique, about the size of a 
quarter but thicker and heavier, with blunted 
edges. The inscriptions on it,.judging by their 
shapes, might have been done in Greek or 
perhaps in Hebrew but now were worn so 
slick and flat as to be almost obliterated and 
quite beyond deciphering. 

He separated it from the rest of the money 
and fingered it and one cell of his brain dwelt 
fleetingly on it while the rest of his thoughts, 
in a swift, distracted current, raced on past 
and away into a black infinity. He had found 
it among the effects of Crummy Mix’s girl on 
that afternoon six weeks before when she was 
being taken into custody. 

Moved by some whim, some small indefin- 
able fascination, he had kept it as a sort of 





memento of an interesting experience, * I 
seemed to him that from that hour he hag 
been the victim of whims, base impulses, log 
desires, evi! lures. 

Revulsion overcame him. He flung the 
battered coin away as a man might fling any 
unclean and contaminating thing, and 
it sank in the river it made a little splash 


The greater splash of his own jumping fol 


lowed an instant later. 


Re Oe Se te 


The superstitious natives of a mountainoys 
part of the Island of Sicily have a legend that 
one of the thirty pieces of silver for which 
Judas sold his Lord was preserved through the 
ages, carrying the legacy of a dreadful cure 
with it, the curse being that into whosesoeve 
possession it may fall, that one, inevi 
- seely, will betray his or her dearest 

riend. 


«re —$_o 
The Disc iplinarian (Continued from page 89) 


had come here agog to prove herself the worst 
girl and to revel in doing so; and how on earth 
are you to show worst-girl behavior when, be- 
cause you are the worst girl, you are most cor- 
dially welcomed? She sat mum. 

“In fact,” continued Miss Strong, “in fact 
I feel like that so much that if I went on to 
another school, say from here, and was allowed 
to take two girls with me, I should take the 
best girl and the worst girl.” 

“T wouldn’t go,” said Celia. 

Miss Strong threw back her head and—no 
other words express it—fairly shouted with 
laughter. “I am glad you have come!” she 
cried. “You had better slip off now, if you 
would like to. You haven’t seen the others 
yet, have you? You are in the same dormitory 
with the same four.” 

With a hideous sense that she slunk off 
rather than slipped off, that she had been igno- 


Fy | miniously defeated, though no battle had been 
| joined, and with the ferocious feelings aroused 


| by the sense, Celia went from the room and 


| closed the door behind her. 
| dorm?” she thought to herself. 


“Am I in the same 
“Well, that 


| just fits in absolutely with my scheme for the 
| Big Five and I will bring it off and show her 


where she is as soon as ever I can—sooner.” 
Losing no time, she that same night pro- 


| pounded to her four comrades in her dormitory 





| what the great scheme was. In the few hours 
| between her interview with Miss Strong and 


bedtime she had learned from other girls the 
many restrictions of old liberties and imposition 
of new tasks brought about by the disciplin- 
arian; and from the four members of the Big 
Five—probably, being girls of the idle sort, the 
only members of the school who really did re- 
sent the new order—she heard, as they lay 
abed, how hardly these new refinements 
pressed upon them. 

‘‘Well,” said she when the last grumble was 
finished, ‘that just fits in with the plan I have 
brought back for us, the Big Five. I read in 
the hols a boys’-school story in which some of 
the boys, because the head master was a beast, 
screwed themselves in and had a barring out.” 

Four voices simultaneously: “What on 
earth is that?” 

“They screwed up the door of their dorm,” 
explained their leader, “and refused ever to 
come out until their demands were granted.” 

“What did they eat?” demanded Hulda 
Lumpf, the fattish, greedy one. 

“Grub that they had brought back from 
home in their play-boxes. They did it at the 

inning of term, just like this is.” 

“Tt isn’t,” objected Ella Lank, the sharp- 
nosed one. ‘Term is nearly three weeks old 
and we’ve eaten everything we brought back 
long ago.” 

“Hogs,” said Celia disgustedly. “However, 
that doesn’t matter. You’ve not spent all 
your coming-back money, I suppose, and we’ll 
buy a stack of stuff and have a grand time.” 
It was now the turn of Annie Budge, the 


stubborn one with thick ankles. “We can’t? _ 
she contributed as her turn. “No one js 
allowed down in the village now. That’s ap 
other of the new rules. So that settles that” 

“Look here!” cried Celia. “Are you in the 
Big Five or aren’t you?” 

“T’m only telling you,” replied Annie 
quelled, ‘a new rule that. you didn’t know, 

“Well, there is no need,” said Celia, “to add 
‘that settles that’ after it. It doesn’t settle 
anything. I’ve worked up this barri 
scheme all through the hols for the Big 
and I’ve come back and found things just ask 
ing for it, and we are jolly well going to haveit. 
I’ve got plenty of grub in my play-box here by 
my bed, and it will be part of the lark of the 
thing to go on short rations and all that; andas 
the stuff won’t keep, because if we wait it is 
certain to get eaten, I vote we do the thing at 
once and screw ourselves up directly it’s light.” 

She waited for the cries of approval which as 
she knew from her reading are the immediate 
tribute paid to every leader on propounding a 
scheme to his band; but no cries of approval 
came. Hulda Lumpf for her part had gone to 
sleep, and announced the fact by a gentle 
snore; the others were far from feeling any 
enthusiasm and betrayed the fact by silence. 

“Well?” cried Celia sharply. 

“How can we screw up,” inquired Annie 
Budge, “without any screws?” 

“We don’t want any screws. The door has 
got a lock, hasn’t it? And we can shove all the 
beds and things against it to make it firmer 
That is what the boys in this story did.” 

*“What happened to them in the end?” in- 


quired Katie Mull, the cowed and frightened | 


one. 

“T don’t remember,” said Celia, untruthfully 
but, three expulsions and four floggings having 
resulted to her fictional heroes, very wisely. 
“Look here,” she cried, with the instinct of 
a true leader, feeling the pulse of her band and 
detecting it faint, “look here, it is going to be 
the most frightful lark and there is absolutely 
nothing to be afraid of. You don’t suppo 
Miss Strong, who has never been a head mix 
tress before, is going to risk losing her job by 
starting off with expelling half the school ot 
anything like that; and what else could she do? 
Hulda! Will you stop that horrible snoring?” 

It was the timidly but decidedly expressed 
opinion of the awake Big Fivers that Miss 
Strong could do a very great deal and that, 
however little she might do, they were not 
prepared to suffer it. E 

“Very well,” accepted Celia at last, “I shall 
do it alone.” 

She did. 

She had come back with her head full of this 
scheme; she felt, somehow, that Miss Strong, 


without a sharp word spoken, had got the bet 
ter of her at that high tea; she had vowed 10 


herself that she would get the better of 
Strong; and she was of the type of c 
which, when it has booked a ticket, 
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through with the trip. It appealed, moreover, 

to her romantic mind that by carrying out 
\ ‘gingle-handed this superb act of defiance, she 
would become the hero of the school. 

Yes; the more, lying awake, she thought 

it, the more she kindled to the idea of 
doing it alone. Enormous thrill, mystery and 
excitement were to be got out of the formation 
of a Big Five in a school; naturally its members 
_ required stiffening before they could be welded 
into one reckless unit; obviously, and in perfect 
keeping with all she had read, the stiffening 
was to be imparted by admiration of the cou- 
rage and resource of the leader. 

Admiration in full and delicious meed she 
received in the morning. ‘Celia, you’ll never 
dare!” they cried. 

“For the sake of the school and of the Big 
Five,” replied Celia magnificently, “I will dare 
anything. There goes the bell. Get off and 
don’t say anything and watch.” She locked 
the door, pushed the head of a bedstead against 
it, and awaited developments. 

Two dormitory maids supplied the first. 
They tried the door, knocked at the door, 
called through the door and were informed 
then by Celia of her intentions. ‘Oh, miss!” 
they cried; and departed to tell Miss Strong. 

Celia, expecting the hurried feet of Miss 
Strong to come tearing along the corridor, re- 
mained by the door in readiness. No feet came. 
She stood till tired of standing; sat on the bed 
till tired of sitting; heard the bells which sum- 
moned to breakfast and then to class; wandered 
rather gloomily about the room and wondered 
what on earth was happening. In the story 
she had read assault was begun upon the door 
immediately the barring out was discovered; 
and assault and parley were carried on through- 
out the whole of the first day without cessation. 
This uncanny indifference was not according 
to plan, and Celia was disconcerted by it. 

“She’s frightened,” thought Celia, and took 
new heart. 

The bell for the midday break rang. 

“This is rotten,” said Celia, and took new 


m. 

The dinner bell rang. 

“This is simply tragic,” said Celia, and, 
realizing for the first time that she had eaten 
nothing and felt uncommonly hungry, took a 
sinking feeling. 

She was about to open her play-box to re- 


lieve her hunger and haply to restore her spirits | 
when steps along the corridor at last did sound | 


and she jumped to ready attention. 

Now for it! 

A knock on the door and, as expected, Miss 
Strong’s voice. As entirely unexpected, on the 
other hand, a most bright and cheery voice and 
bright and cheery greeting: “Hullo, Celia!” 

Celia, taken aback, could not reply. 

“Hullo, Celia; awfully sorry I couldn’t come 
before; I have been so frightfully busy. What’s 
the game?” 

This was not according to plan. But perhaps 
oe fools of dormitory maids had never told 


“Tt’s not a game,” said Celia. “It’s a barring 
out. I have barricaded myself in and I refuse 
to come out.” 

A “What fun!” cried Miss Strong and laughed. 
st a jolly lark! When are you coming 
ou ? 


“Not until all my demands are granted,” 
said Celia, speaking words carefully prepared 
but, consequent upon this extraordinary recep- 
tion of her conduct, speaking them sullenly 
and entirely without the splendid ring of defi- 
ance with which they had been rehearsed. 

Miss Strong, according to plan, should have 
responded fiercely, “What demands?” She 
did not. She only cried again: “What fun! I 
say, I do call that a lark!” 

“Til read them to you,” said Celia. 

Ss Oh, don’t worry now,” cried Miss Strong. 
“Any time will do, and I am afraid I can’t stop 
just now. I just popped up to see how you 
were getting on. What are you going to eat?” 

Out of my play-box,” said Celia curtly. 

: Good! Well, good-by just now. I do call 
it a ripping lark!” And she was gone. 
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WASLLI2CL 


Lone before the day of the Rolls Royce and 
recessional buildings, the chief preoccupation of 
woman was self-adornment. Today, at the furthest 
outposts of civilization, woman’s primary impulse 
is still to make herself beautiful. 


The sophisticated woman of our world has 
made of this universal instinct a rare art. She 
brings out all her own natural loveliness by using 
cosmetics which harmonize with her individual 
coloring and skin tone. 


Such are the Dorothy Gray cosmetics. Dorothy 
Gray face powders are made both in fragile, 
thistledown lightness and in heavier, clinging 
blends; they range from delicate white to tawny 
sunburn. Both Dorothy Gray liquid Cherri Rouge 
and Compact Rouge lend soft radiance to your 
cheek, shading from the light peach tints to 
more vivid, glowing tones. To blend with these 
there are Dorothy Gray velvet-smooth lipsticks 
and lip rouges in merry reds and subtle rosy hues. 

The exquisite Dorothy Gray make-up acces- 
sories and facial preparations may be had at all 


leading shops. Send this coupon for The Dorothy 
Gray booklet of simple, scientific facial care. 


DOROTHY GRAY 


753 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO $ WASHINGTON ATLANTIC CITY 


DOROTHY GRAY, Seven Fifty Three Fifth Avenue, New York 251 


Please send me The Dorothy Gray booklet. I am particularly interested in: [] The Treatment for 
Lines and Wrinkles [] The Treatment for Double Chin [] The Treatment for Relaxed Muscles and 














An energy-building 
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Here is cheerfulness in a 
bottle for those who suffer with 
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powers and ambitions declining! 
To acquire the vigor and nerve 
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more than a match for the 
“day’s work ahead”, many need 
only the revitalizing “chemical 
foods” in FELLOWS’ Syrup. 
It replenishes the body’s miner- 
al salts, increases appetite, aids 
digestion, and strengthens the 
body generally against sickness. 
This fine old tonic is now 
prescribed by physicians in 58 
countries of the world. 

Q FELLOWS’ Laxative 
Tablets, a vegetable 
compound, are mild 
yet effective. 


At all drug stores 
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“Dash that beastly book,” said Celia to her- 
self. “If this is the extraordinary way she is 
going to behave I wish I never had read it.” 

She wished it much more very shortly. 
Her gloom now profound to the point of dejec- 
tion, she went with more need of cheer than 
ever to her play-box and discovered that the 
lid was locked and that she had not the key. 
According to custom, she had handed over the 
key of her trunk to the matron on her arrival 
and her play-box key was attached to it. 

“That’s done it!’ said Celia, and plumped 
herself down on the obdurate box and sat, 
wishing she were dead and beneath it. 

The calamity had not, however, done it. 
What came much nearer to causing the last 
wreckage of Celia’s composure was the return, 
at that moment, of Miss Strong’s footsteps and 
the message that they brought. “I say,” 
called Miss Strong, “do you know that you 
have not got the key of your play-box? You 
left it with the matron with your trunk key and 
of course you can’t get at your food. I’ve 
brought it up. I'll shove it under the door. 
Here it is. Got it?” 

“TI see it,” said Celia, too disgusted with 
the whole business to trouble to move. 

“Good!” cried Miss Strong. “I’m glad I 
thought of it. It would be too rotten to have 
the lark spoiled by a thing like that. Good-by 
again.” And again she was gone. 

“This is the limit,” said Celia. 

The limit of the day in time arrived; night 
came and with the night again Miss Strong, 
cheery as ever. “Hullo, Celia! Going on all 
right? I say, I hate to ask it and seem a spoil- 
sport, but we are frightfully short of beds and I 
simply don’t know where to put Hulda and the 
others. I wonder if you would mind unbarring 
for the night and letting them sleep here as 
usual? You could bar up again in the morning. 
Could you, do you think?” 

“No,” said Celia. 

Miss Strong appeared not to mind a bit. 
“Well, I quite understand; but I thought I 
would just ask. Put out the light when you 
get into bed, will you? Good night.” And 
again she was gone. 

“T can’t stick this,” said Celia. 

In the morning she unstuck it. When the 
breakfast bell rang, down she went to the din- 
ing-hall ready to be pounced upon and carried 
off to whatever doom awaited her. She was 
not carried off. No doom awaited her. Neither 
by Miss Strong nor by any of the staff was the 
faintest reference made to her escapade. She 
took her place at breakfast, later in her class- 
room, and so generally in the life of the school, 
and for all the remark or hint made by any 
mistress the affair might never have happened. 
Celia was almost ready to believe that it 
never had, that she had dreamed it. 

It was, at best, a bad dream. The story of 
what had happened, persistently refused to the 
girls, who had only the bated-breath informa- 
tion of the Big Fivers that Celia had barred 
herself in and plagued the life out of her to 
know more, leaked out in all its hideous humili- 
ation through dormitory maids who had been 
about the corridor; and Celia, who had visioned 
herself the hero of the school, found herself its 
laughing-stock. 

Her heart, like Pharaoh’s, hardened within 
her. “I’m going to do something next time,” 
she told the Big Fivers, “that will unset not 
only Miss Strong but the whole school. You'll 
see!” And the happy chance of a ne 
sent to one of the girls and coming into Celia’s 
hands enabled them to see indeed before half 
the term was over. 

The paper contained an account of a boy who 
had run away from a school and of the hue 
and cry that was being raised all over England 
to find him. Celia jumped for the idea, 
schemed it out to her own usage, and laid it cut 
and dried before the wonder-stricken Fivers. 

“T’m going to disappear. I’m going to give 
Miss Strong the fright of her life and the whole 
school the fright of its life. I’m not going to 
run away like that boy did. He had plenty of 
money and I have only got ninepence. But 
I am going to make Miss Strong think I have 


run away and I am going to have the police 
informed and a hue and cry raised all over En- 
gland to find me; bloodhounds perhaps; and all 
the time I am going to be snugly hidden right 
here in the school itself!’ 

“Where?” cried the Fivers. 

“I’m not going to tell you. It isn’t that I 
don’t tryst you; but if you don’t know, you 
can’t have it dragged out of you; and of course 
you will swear never to tell what you do know?” 

They swore. 

‘Well, it is going to be ripping for you too, 
The Big Five are herewith abolished and you 
four are to be another secret society by your- 
selves. I’m not in it; but it is formed to help me 
and it’s called—you are called—the Ravens,” 

“The Ravens?” 

“Yes, because you are going to feed me by 
laying out food for me in a certain place as the 
ravens did for Elijah, or was it Elisha?” 

“What food?” demanded Hulda, the fattish, 
greedy one. 

“Your food,” returned Celia sharply. “You 
can each smuggle away a bit from your meals 
and you will leave it in one of the boxes in the 
box-room, and that will be quite near whereI 
shall have disappeared to and am hidden.” 

Overruling the selfish and gloomy objections 
of Hulda, disappeared and hidden on a day 
very soon after, she was. The place was be- 
neath the rafters of the roof above the ceiling 
of the trunk-room. Access was obtained to it 
by a trap-door in the ceiling and access to that 
by the piled trunks with which the room was 
filled. The area was considerable but low, 
dark, chilly and cobwebby, and, as Celia en- 
sconced there very soon found, desperately un- 
comfortable for any position except standing 
(stooped) owing to the fact that the floor was 
of the unboarded joists of the ceilings beneath. 

Against these inconveniences were set the 
delicious thoughts of first the disturbance, then 
the alarm, search, dismay, terror and finally 
hue and cry caused by her vanishment; in aug- 
mentation of them, as the hours added one to 
another, was no visit from the Ravens and 
consequently no news and no food. 

It was in the midday break that Celia had 
slipped away. The arrangement with the 
Ravens was that one, collecting the food con- 
cealed by the others, should come up after each 
meal, slip the food into the selected trunk and 
give the latest intelligence of the hue and cry. 
Luncheon time passed and no Raven; tea and 
no Raven; supper and no Raven. Sole visitor 
to the trunk-room was Miss Strong (invisible 
but identified by her voice) who entered just 
before luncheon, stood, no doubt gazing all 
about the trunks, for a minute or two, ejacu- 
lated, “No, not in here; dear me, wher- 
ever-——” and departed. 

Celia had hugged herself for joy. 

She was hugging herself for other reasons— 
chill, physical discomfort, hunger and Raven- 
phobia—when, just as the bedtime bell was 
sounding, a hurried — and exit, the opening 
and slamming of a trunk and the agitated cry 
“Daren’t stop” informed her that there had 


been difficulty in getting to the trunk-room, 


that a devoted Raven had at last run the 
gauntlet and that supplies were at last arrived. — 

Listening for danger for as long as she could © 
control her hunger, down then to the pile of 
boxes as eagerly as darkness would permit, she 
slipped, felt her way to the selected trunk, 
groped within it, could feel nothing, struck a 
match, and found a sardine—one single, : 
tary sardine, dry and flattened as if (as 
probably) long sat upon. : 

Happy, happy Ravens that thoughts di- 
rected at them could not kill them! Else on 
the morrow had four corpses been discovered 
in their beds. 

Elijah (or Elisha) was ready on that morrow 
to greet her ravens as never Elisha (or Elijah) 
greeted his. Shortly after breakiast stole into 
the trunk-room the Raven that was Hulda, ~ 
called batedly “Celia!” heard the trap re- 


moved, and saw peer down upon her a face ~ 


dark with passion, sleeplessness, cramps and 
cobwebs. 
“‘Well?”? menaced the prophet. 
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i: Two High Speeds 
ou Driving with four speeds Standard Gear Shift 
a forward, you have two high 

_ speeds instead of one. The 

gear shift is standard—you 
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7 third, and then to fourth. 
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be, used. Four speeds forward 

img give a new thrill to motor- 
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i have a Christmas 
Shopping Secret 


“T used to love to shop—it was such 
fun hunting for unusual gifts. ‘She always 
gives such original things’, said my friends. 

“But a growing family took more of my 
time, I found it harder to go shopping. And when 
iI did go, I came home worn out—it is so much 
herder We chop te Sere en ae 
their widely scattered gift departments 
tired and bewildered, until finally I took See 
because it was ‘closing time’ 

“T really came to dread Christmas, which 
once I so loved. Then one night at my sister’s, I 
picked up ‘Good Housek: rv turning the 
pages, I saw Daniel Low’s ad.‘ jet Daniel Low do 
my Christmas shopping’. I read it thro — 
asked Barbara: ‘Did you ever hear of 
Low?’ ‘It’s queer you asked that,’ she said, = 
cause just today at the office, had me 
send his annual Christmas order to Low’s. He does 
it every year—just twenty minutes of looking thru 
the catalog for interesting things, a short letter 
and a check, and his whole worry of Christmas 
shopping is over.’ 

“So I sent for Daniel Low’s Christmas cata- 
log, and when it came I was surprised, a wonder- 
ful book of all that was new, unusual, interesting. 
one I would be complimented for my originality 
an d—Oh! the bliss of quiet shopping at home. 

“‘When the things came—I was delighted— 
the gifts were so well packed, they looked so fresh, 
so different from the prosy old things I would 
have bought in desperation. “When I 

wb showed —. 
the bill, he 
said: ‘Well, 
is is first 
Christmas we 
in- 
“Every year 
since, Daniel 
Low has never 
iled to surprise 
me with new 


8 ovely 
quality, with 





catalog into the hands of every 

country—it makes it truly ‘more blessed to pa 
Why don’t YOU take advantage of 

this woman’s experience and clip the cou- 

pon below, that you too may enjoy Christ- 

mas shopping this year? 


Daniel Low’s 
Gifts for sixty years 
 Dantex Low & Co. 

241 Essex Sr., Sacem, Mass. 


GENTLEMEN: Here’s my address. Please send me 
your advance booklet of Christmas cards and the 
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“How are you, Celia?” quavered the Raven. 
“T’m jolly nearly dead!” cried Celia, infuri- 
ated, “and I only wish I was dead, and my 
skeleton rotting up here, so that you fools who 
would be responsible for it could be tried for 


murder and hanged. What have you been up. 


to, you hideous starvers?” 

“Up to!’ cried Hulda, stung, and discover- 
ing herself not nearly so frightened of Celia up 
in the ceiling as of Celia down on the floor. 
“Up to! It’s been:absolutely impossible to get 
near you except that one dash last night——” 

“That miserable sardine! How many sar- 
dines did you gorge besides all your other meals, 
I should like to know, you fat thing, you!”’ 

“T tell you we couldn’t get near you. There’s 
been a most frightful——” 

Forgetting her fury in her thrill, Celia eagerly 
anticipated the rest. “A most frightful fuss, 
has there? Do tell me, Hulda. Never mind 
about the food. I quite understand. Tell me 
about the fuss and all. Do tell me every word 
right from the beginning when they first 
found I——” 

Hulda interrupted the eager stream. “I 
wasn’t going to say fuss. I wasn’t going to say 
anything about you.” Her face assumed a 
puzzled look, her voice a puzzled note. “Celia, 
it is a most extraordinary thing, but there 
hasn’t been the slightest fuss about your disap- 
pearing at all.” 

“Not been the slightest fuss?” 

Hulda shook her head. “Not the slightest.” 

The old fate of the bringer of evil things was 
hers. As if she were responsible, it was at her 
that Celia’s incredulous anger was discha: 
“You must be a-fool and-not know what a 
fuss is! Do you mean to say there hasn’t been 
a hue and cry and all that?” 

“No.” 

“Not the police summoned?” 

“No. 

“Not even the school called poate: and 
told to search for me and all that? 

“T tell you, not a thing.” 

“There must have been something. When I 
wasn’t there after break yesterday something 
must have been said.” 

“T tell you, not a thing. When you weren’t 
at geography after beach Miss Smith said, 
‘Where is Celia?’ and of course no one knew; 
and about half-way through she said ‘Where is 
Celia?’ like that, and went off and I saw her 
through the glass doors speak to Miss Strong. 
Miss Strong. wasn’t at dinner when we sat 
down——” 

“No; she was searching then, anyway, be- 
cause she came in here and I heard her say, 
‘Not in here! Dear me!’ Yes, go on.” 

“Well, she came in about ten minutes late 


and sat down at her place at the staff table and: 


they all talked and laughed together and there 
has never been a word said since.” 

Celia, after black-browed silence, began, 
“Don’t the girls——” 

“The girls think you have been expelled for 
that barring-out business and” 

“Fools!” cried Celia bitterly; and after a 
further black-browed silence bitterly ex- 
claimed: ‘Well, I’ve never heard of such a 
head mistress in my life! First I bar myself 
in and she says, ‘What a lark!’ and shoves the 
key of my grub under the door for me; and 
then I disappear and she doesn’t take the re- 
motest notice! Well, she shali take notice, I 
swear!” she declared. “I shall stay here till 
end of term if necessary, and if she can’t pro- 
duce me then to my aunts she is bound to get 
into a row. That is what I shall do, I swear, 
if it kills me. What food have you brought?” 

“An egg,” said Hulda. 

Rage at the astounding neglect of her dis- 
appearance had added rage to Celia’s hunger. 
“A what?” she cried. 

“An egg,” repeated Hulda, and fumbling in 
a pocket produced and held aloft an egg. 
“Annie Budge kept it for you. I am afraid it is 
rather cold by now.’ 

Celia grabbed the chilly egg from the up- 
stretched hand. “Is that all?” 

“Celia, it was all we——”’ 

“One beastly cold egg? No bread, no butter, 
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not even a spoon! How am I to eat the 
some thing? Couldn’t you have kept a 
of bacon each? Couldn’t you have Lentil 

“Celia, it is hard” 

“Take your vile egg!” bellowed Celia, Pi 
dashed the despised egg down upon i head of 
the unfortunate Raven, down the 
trap, and fell to upon her only sus 
alike for body and mind, for comfort and fg 
recreation—her own feelings. 

They were feelings amazed, baffled, sore, 
defiant and ravenous. The passage of the 
interminable day did not improve them; 5 @ sole 
incident of the period, and that not till nj 
fall, lashed them anew in each dimension, 
At ‘the bedtime bell were hurried feet below, 
the rise and fall of the trunk lid, and hurried 
departure. 

“Come back!” shouted Celia, st: 
with the trap-door; and, “Celia, I daren't’ 
replied the voice of Katie Mull, the cowed and 














frightened one. ‘Celia, I daren’t.”’ 

Celia got out her head. “You must! What 
have you brought?” 

“A sardine.” 


“A sar—— Id like to choke you withit 
Is there any commotion about me yet?” 

“No; not a bit.” 

“Do you mean to say not a single thing has 
been said or asked or done?” 

“Not a single word, Celia.” 

“Don’t go!” bellowed Celia; but the cowed 
and frightened one was fled. 

Celia retrieved the withered sardine, ft 
partner to its fellow, and reviewed the plans 
she had made should the miserable Ravens 
again fail her. With the astounding unco- 
cern of Miss Strong her wits could not battle, 
with the cravings of hunger, on the other hand, 
they could engage, and she had decided that in 
the night she would find and raid the larder, 

Her mouth watered as she envisaged that 
larder; its watering ceased, turning instead toa 
horrid dryness of fear, only, as, shortly after 
hearing midnight strike, she embarked hersel 
upon the eerie business of tiptoeing down the 
stilly buildings to where the dining-hall and 
kitchens lay. Lights were left all night along 
the corridors. The way was easy to find. The 
sensation of finding it, fears leaping stark at 
every creak, was decidedly alarming 

She reached the ground floor. He Her shortest 
way now was through Miss Strong’s 
whence a short passage led to the dining- 
and with infinite caution she turned the study 
door-handle and entered. Here was pitch 

dark; and to find the farther door she felt for 
the light switch, turned it, and caused the 
room to leap from black to white. 

As suddenly a man who had been crouchi 
before a safe leaped from knees to feet and 
rected a revolver at her. 

“Put ’em up!” commanded the man. 


* * * * * 


I do think—and I have put that rowd 
asterisks to emphasize it—that the situation 
thus sails is superbly dramatic and that 
superbly I have done it. It is not my 
but the misfortune that, as I have said, 1d 
not invent my stories but tell them as 
come to me, that it now, in my opinion, 
goes to pot. The Poca 5 instead of being, 
as he would have been if I had invented him 
bold and brutal burglar, steeped in crime 
all that, was in point of fact an a 
new burglar, out on his first job and with about 
as a idea of dealing with this phase of it 

it 

He was (the stupid ass) a mere boy who 
had been bootboy at the school until Mis 
Strong came and fired him, and who, by @ 
extraordinary coincidence, derived all his 
ideas from fiction just as Celia derived all hen 
He knew from it everything that a 
should do when discovered; but—which as! 
have inferred completely knocks the bot om 
out of this story—he knew absolutely not 
of what to do when treated, as he now We" 
treated, as no burglar of whom he ever I 
read ever came near to being treated. 

“Put ’em up!” he commanded again, J 
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absolutely the correct language in absolutely 
correct way. 
wheat what cd ?” said Celia, who though she 
nothing of the rules, etiquette and phrase- 
of the burglar game, knew the burglar 
and despised him. “Put what up?” 

“Yer ’ands,” said the burglar, decidedly 
taken aback at this unheard-of question. 

“What for?” inquired Celia. 

This absolutely beat the unfortunate burglar. 
In all his wide study of burglar ways he had 
never read of such a question. Entirely, there- 
fore, without answer to it, he thought it best to 
jump to the surer ground of another memorized 
phrase. “I'll drill yer!” he said, and waggled 
his revolver. ‘“TI’ll drill yer!” ; 

It was no better. “Don’t be so stupid, 
Robert,” returned Celia. “The games- 
mistress drills us, as you know well——” 

The unfortunate burglar almost wept. “I’m 
aburglar,” he cried exasperatedly. ‘Don’t yer 
know a burglar when yer see one, and don’t 
yer know a gun when yer see it pointing at 

? 


?? 
You are Robert the bootboy,” said Celia 
impatiently, “and I know that toy pistol of 
as well as you do; and what you are doing 
Eo gtr getting the sack I can’t imagine.” 
The bootboy returned the pistol to his 
et. “I’ll show yer,” he said darkly. 
ere’s a clip on the jaw coming to yer that 
will put yer where yer ought to be, and that’s 
to sleep, instead of interfering with me down 
here”; and he took a menacing step toward her, 
an arm drawn back, fist clenched. 

“Tf you come another step nearer me,” 
cried Celia, ‘‘I’ll shriek the house down!” 

The bootboy hesitated, decided to take the 

, took it and was lost. 

foot was no more than advanced toward 
her when Celia opened her mouth and let fly 
a shriek that caused every nerve in his body 
to leap on edge. She was not the shrieking 
sort, whether at a mouse or a malefactor; and 
she had not, so to speak, any set and accus- 
tomed screams ready to hand. But she pro- 
duced at top pitch a series of the most dia- 
bolical sounds that ever the bootboy had heard 
and he did not tarry to hear many of them. 
Terror filled him and, spurred on by terror, he 
turned and fled. A dash took him to the win- 
dow by which he had entered. He threw up 
the sash and jumped; and as he disappeared 
the door opened and Miss Strong stood there. 

“Celia!” she exclaimed. ‘“A burglar?” 

You know, one way and another this child, 
bad as she was, had been through a good deal in 
the last few hours, and the sudden appearance 
of the disciplinarian on the top of all that had 
gone before caused what I think they call a 
sudden revulsion in her. Anyway, the room 
gave a bit of swim and she gave a bit of a stag- 


ger. 

She said firmly enough, “It was only Robert 
the bootboy, Miss Strong, and he hasn’t taken 
anything, I——-”’_ And she put a hand to her 
forehead and did the stagger bit. 
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“T believe you will be entitled to ask for a 
holiday for the school on the strength of 
this, or something like that, won’t you?” 

gave a gulp of about the size that the 
whale must have given when it swallowed 
Jonah. “Oh, dear!” gulped Celia. 

“But you must be simply dead with hunger,” 
said Miss Strong. “I expect that was why you 
came down, wasn’t it? Look here, there is a 
most gorgeous pigeon pie in my private larder. 
me along and let’s get it and we will rake 
up the fire and I will make some tea on my 
Spirit stove. Come on!” 

ey went. 





into a life-long memory. 
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In about ten minutes Celia was cozily in 
front of the fire, and the pigeon pie getting 
into Celia as fast as she could put it there. 
In about twenty minutes hunger was suff- 
ciently appeased for her to go, so to speak, into 
second gear, and she said, speaking not un- 
timidly for, for some reason, Miss Strong, sit- 
ting with her like two chums together, seemed 
to have far more power over her than when 
being defied: . 

“Miss Strong, why was there no fuss or any- 
thing when I disappeared?” 

‘Well, I knew where you were, you know.” 

Celia opened her eyes about as wide as the 
hole in the pigeon pie. 

“Oh, rather; of course I did,” Miss Strong 
went on. “I came up into the trunk-room and 
marks on the trunks under the trap and on the 


ceiling by the trap told me that in a minute.” 
elia had finished and she sat and pondered 
a bit before she made reply. 

“But if you knew——” began Celia; and 
then stopped and began another way. “But 
Miss Strong, were you going to let me just stay 
there until I chose to come out?” 

“Absolutely,” said Miss Strong. 

She said it so calmly and so nonchalantly 
that the whole business’ seemed suddenly gro- 
tesquely absurd to Celia and, somehow, ab- 
surdly moving, and she gave a laugh that 
astonishingly got itself mixed up with a sob. 

“But any ordinary mistress——” 

Miss Strong said, “Yes, but then would any 
ordinary child——?” And she then said, with 
a sudden rather engaging twist of herself to- 
ward Celia, “You know, with me it is just like 
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dealing with an ordinary horse and a not quite 
ordinary horse. You ride a lot, don’t val 

Celia very eagerly did an equal kind of twig, 
toward Miss Strong. “Oh,” she cried, “I loye 
it — than anything in the world! My daddy 
an ”? 


“Why, then,” said Miss Strong, smiling 
delightfully, “you know how you have tp 
handle a pulling horse. If you puli at him——” 

“He pulls at you,” cried Celia, and had a 
sudden light break on her with the words. 

Miss Strong nodded. “Of course. Whereas, 
if you give him his head he soon sees there js 
nothing to fight, and so he——”’ 

Celia concluded it for her. “Gives up fight. 
ing,” said Celia; and said it with a bit of a 
choke, and collapsed into the arms of. M's 
Strong, who held her, gently patting her back. 


Absolutely No “It” by Royal Brown (continued from pose 77) 


dollars, “I want you to go away, for a week. 
A real spree—Atlantic City or something like 
that.” 

Ann had no intention of going away. For 
various reasons, mostly financial. This, how- 
ever, was yet to be divulged to him. In the 
meantime there was the office routine to 
occupy her. It was not heavy. 

Entering, Tommy Adams discovered her 
with a man on his knees before her. A swarthy 
male who, however romantic his position, was 
engaged in commerce none the less. 

Nevertheless, Pascale, who planned to send 
his son to college on the proceeds of his daily 
rounds of office-buildings with his little shoe- 
polishing box, had just paid her a compliment. 

“You have,” he had announced, almost 
reverently, “the lovelies’ legs: No like this”— 
his expressive hands, holding the implements 
of his trade, widened broadly—‘or’’—his 
hands came almost together—‘“like this!” 

He lifted his brown, dramatic eyes to her, 
smiling at her expansively, radiating all the 
swift charm of the Latin. Ann smiled back— 
Pascale was not just a bootblack. He was an 
old friend. 

“Tsn’t it too bad that the rest of me doesn’t 
match?” she had suggested. 

He had looked up at her, puzzled. “The 
rest of you—doesn’t match?” he had echoed. 

“Ever hear of ‘It’?”’ she had asked, amused. 

“ Tt’? Sure—I go to da movies too. Great 
big pictures of girls. They say girl has ‘It.’ 
No ‘It’ at all. Maka da smile, or maka da 
weep. But just the same——” He had 
gestured widely, disgustedly. 

“What do you mean?” Ann had asked. 

It was queer what some people could tell you. 
Street-car conductors, policemen—almost any- 
body when you got them talking. 

“They all so American,” he had explained. 
“Not like Italy. In Italy people look—alhve. 
In America people hide everything. You go 
into an office and see people with dead faces 
everywhere. As if they afraid to look alive 
and——” He had paused, a bit lost. Then, 
surprisingly: “You not-a that way,” he had 
said. “Your eyes, your face—alive!” 

Ann had stared at him, open-mouthed. 
Then: “You’re a nice man, Pascale,” she had 
said, “but you’re an awful liar. Do you-——” 

The door opened and Ann glanced around, 
still smiling. She thought it was the postman. 

But it wasn’t the postman. It was—Tommy 
Adams! 

“T hope I’m not being a nuisance,” he began 
directly. “I looked up your business address 
in the directory. I wonder if you could help 
me out of a hole.” 

Instantly her face settled into the American 
mask Pascale had referred to. Did he—could 
he—believe that she could possibly model 
shoes for him? Or would, if she could? 

Before, however, she could answer Tommy, 
Pascale with a final flourish of his polishing- 
cloth had replaced the tools of his trade in the 
little brass-bound. box and, arising, was favor- 
ing her with one of his prodigal smiles. She 
must, of course, warm to him, glow swiftly if 





unconsciously before turning back to Tommy. 

“People interest you a lot, don’t they?” he 
remarked surprisingly, as the door closed be- 
hind Pascale. 

“Some people,” amended Ann. 

He grinned, unexpectedly, charmingly. “I 
wonder if I could—a little,” he remarked. And 
went on quickly with, “I don’t know whether 
your sister told you that I was on for the shoe 
show next week and looking for a manikin.” 

“T should think,’’ commented Ann aloofly, 
“you’d have no trouble finding one!” : 

“Oh, there are plenty of applicants,” he 
assured her. He paused a second. Then, “Is 
there a chance in the world I could persuade 
you to help me out?” he plunged. “It’s only 
for three days, next week.” 

““Me—model shoes?” gasped Ann. 

“Why not?” he demanded. 

“Well, one of us is crazy,” replied Ann, “and 
it must be you, because I’d be a perfect flop at 
mae sort of thing. Marge would love it, 

iam 

“T can get fifty persons of Marge’s type,” he 
informed her. “It’s you who are precisely the 
type I want——” 

“And when,” she demanded, “did you 
decide that? You’—she had a swift flash of 
intuition—“certainly didn’t think so the other 
night, did you?” 

“No,” he confessed candidly. ‘And yet I 
couldn’t get you out of my mind somehow. 
And I had an idea that ifi——” He hesitated 
there as if not quite sure of his ground. 

“Oh, I understand,”. Ann assured him 
coolly. ‘An idea that I was like one of those 
girls you read about. Girls who don’t know 
how to make the most of their good points. 
Then somebody comes along and changes their 
way of doing their hair or something like that 
and they discover that they are really pretty 
and begin to radiate charm and everything. 
That was your idea, wasn’t it?” 

“Something like that,’ he confessed as 
coolly. “But not just-——” 

“Well, it wouldn’t work,” she assured him 
definitely. And added flippantly, “It’s not a 
matter of clothes at all. Either you have ‘It’— 
or you haven’t, and——” 

They were interrupted there. The postman 
came in, depositing a sheaf of letters on Ann’s 
desk. Tommy, eyes intent, watched the by- 
play between them. 

“Have you any idea just what ‘It’ is?” he 
broke in abruptly as the postman withdrew. 

“Have your” she retorted. 

“T have a hunch that what you need is not 
new clothes—or a different way of doing your 
hair—but a proper perspective on yourself.” 

“Really?” commented Ann, in a tone that 
suggested he was being very amusing but not 
at all convincing. ‘Well, how does it happen 
that Marge has the proper perspective and—I 
haven’t?” 

“That,” said he, “is easy. She’s the younger. 
You both grew up together but she developed 
in one way, you in another. She diverted at- 
tention from you while you were still a baby; 
got the idea the world revolved around her and 





that she could have anything she wanted,” 

“Nonsense,” interrupted Ann. “It’s just 
that she is naturally more charming.” 

“That,” replied Tommy Adams coolly, “ig 
a matter of taste.” 

No woman who ever lived could take offense 
at that. But Ann chose to disbelieve him, 
Did he think she was silly enough to let herself 
be flattered into becoming a manikin? 

But he was going on: “Your sister is a su. 
preme little egotist. Life has made her so, 
I’m not criticizing—egotism is not a bad thing. 


She knows she’s pretty, she expects attention 


and—she gets it. She’ll meet a man half-way 
—at least—while you——” 

“While I?” gibed Ann, as he hesitated. 

“While you,” he plunged deliberately, “are 
so darned afraid that any man will think you're 
chasing him that you freeze up. You wouldn't 
lift a finger to attract his attention.” 

“T wouldn’t—not any man that ever lived!” 
blazed Ann. 

“And,” he commented imperturbably, “you 
ask me what ‘It’ is. Isn’t it merely to make 
yourself attractive—naturally if you can, 

rovocatively if you must? Your sister does— 
ut you just won’t.” 

“Never!” Ann assured him emphatically. - 

“Except,” he grinned, “to Italian 
blacks and gray-headed letter-carriers. They 
find you attractive enough and like you.” 

“Oh, they’re old and married,” explained 
Ann. “They like me because I’m interested in 
them and their problems.” 

“T know what they like you for,” he informed 
her. ‘“I—have eyes. You know your interest 
won’t be misconstrued and so you let yourself 
be natural and—darned attractive.’’ His eyes 
sought hers and his nice grin flashed again. 
“T’m not old,” he told her, “but I am married 
and Lord knows I have problems. If I could 
persuade you to take the same interest in 

em—— 

A curious thing happened then. Ann had 
never dreamed, somehow, that he might be 
married. She certainly had had no idea of his 
marrying her. And yet she felt—well, sud- 
denly and subtly defrauded. 

“‘Won’t you?” he pleaded beguilingly. 

; Ann wavered. ‘“I—don’t see what I could 
0. 


week?” he asked eagerly. : 
_ Ann hesitated. He was nice. And married 
too. As he had said, that made a difference. 
He couldn’t misconstrue her interest and—she 
was interested. 3 

“I could get the days off,” she admitted, 


“but—oh, if it’s a question of being a manikin, 


I simply couldn’t. I’m not the type.” 
“T don’t want the ordinary type,” he per 

sisted. ‘The styles I’m showing are new 4 

I hope, both distinctive and a bit revolution 

ary. I want the same type of manikin.” 
“I’d be revolutionary enough, anyway.” 





“And that’s the point,” he pressed on. “T_ 


couldn’t get you out of my mind—and neither 
could the buyers. You'd stand out.” 
“J,” Ann maintained. “‘would be carried out, 

















“Could you possibly get three days off next 
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mean. ‘There would be lots of people 
and I’d simply shrivel up and die.” 

Nevertheless, she was weakening in spite of 
herself. He saw that. 

“Let me tell you a bit more,” he begged. 
“’m—well, I’m running a shoe factory on a 
shoe-string. It’s an old established concern 
that has been going behind for years. A town 
syndicate has been carrying it along and there 
was talk of closing it down. That’s where I 

in.” He paused, produced a catalog 
and showed it to her. “Specialty stuff,” he 
Jained. “I sold the idea to the syndicate, 
now I’ve got to sell it to the world at large. 
And—it’s neck or nothing.” 
_ Already he had caught her interest. A 
clever young man, Tommy Adams. For: 

“Tt’s not my own neck that’s worrying me,” 
he assured her. “I shan’t sink without a trace 
even if the thing does prove a flop. But—do 
you realize what it means to others? What a 
shoe factory is to a town?” 

Ann didn’t, exactly. But he made her see it. 
Not as an ugly pile of brick and mortar, 
equi with machinery and smelling of 
leather. But as the heart of a little town. 

“We employ a hundred and fifty men and 
women in good times,” he enlarged. “Some 
old, some young. Some married, some think- 
ing of getting married. Each with his or her 

te existence and problems—automobiles 
and babies, radios and homes. It’s—rather a 
pretty little town. And if it goes as I hope— 
and this show will be a test—it means more 
automobiles and babies, more radios and 
homes. That’s why I’m so darned crazy to put 
it across.” He paused, eyed her expectantly. 

“Tf—if I could help I—I would,” she said. 

“Tf you will, you can,” he told her positively. 
He held out his hand. ‘“Won’t you—shake 
on it?” 

Ann still hesitated. But his outstretched 
hand—to say nothing of something in his 
eyes—was compelling. So she let him have her 
hand—impulsively. 

At first she hesitated about telling her em- 
ployer. When she said she was taking three 
days off he, of course, assumed that she in- 
tended taking the vacation he had suggested. 

“Atlantic City?” he asked interestedly. 

She almost let him think that. Then, feeling 
herself flush absurdly, she confessed. If he 
had looked incredulous! Or laughed at her! 

But he didn’t. He merely chuckled—which, 
of course, was quite different. ‘You'll be the 
hit-of the show,” he prophesied. 

The surprising thing was that he actually 
thought so. But then he, like other old men, 
always had seemed to hold a higher opinion of 
her than—well, than she did of herself. 

“It’s because I’m sort of an old-fashioned 
girl, I suppose,” she decided. 


A i? that, certainly, could not be Tomm 

Adams’ impression of her. Aside from suc 

attributes as a successful young manufac- 

turer of specialty shoes should possess, Tommy 

Was, Obviously, well informed as to what the 
girl wears. 

“You'll need,” he told Ann, “some sort of 
ensemble, an evening dress, of course, and 
something that suggests sports and Palm 
Beach too. And hats and stockings to match 
each costume.” 

“And where,” Ann demanded, aghast, “do 
you expect me to get them?” 

He grinned at her. “I’m just thinking out 
loud—I expect to provide them, of course.” 

Good gracious!” Ann protested. “If you 
are running a shoe factory on a shoe-string, 
as you say, I don’t see-——” 

“It’s all charged up to advertising,” he in- 
formed her serenely. “And this is no time to 
pinch pennies.” 

Nor did he. He not only took Ann’s breath 
away, he even took Marge’s. As for Mrs. 
a she had been breathless from the 


Of course there had been no keeping it from 
the family. If she had tried to, the first evi- 
dence of Tommy Adams’ piety when it 
came to advertising would have given her 
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away. This was the arrival, not of a single 
pair of stockings, but a dozen pairs! 

And that was only the first bomb to explode 
in Mrs. Randolph’s presence. The next pack- 
age to arrive contained accessories even more 
intimate. Ann wished she had opened that 
package in her room. 

“Say,” demanded Marge, “what does he 
think he’s doing? Furnishing your hope 
chest?” 

Ann hastily placed the silky, slinky frivoli- 
ties back in their wrappings. 

“T don’t wonder you blush,” added Marge 
mercilessly. ‘A girl is certainly stepping out 
when she gets step-ins. That——” 

“T don’t,” exploded her mother, “see any 
necessity of his sending things like that. I—I 
don’t think it’s nice.” 

“Oh, he just knew Ann was the sort who 
didn’t wear them,” contributed Marge. “And 
of course in demonstrating shoes you demon- 
strate so much else, too!’’ 

‘“‘He’s one of the nicest men I ever met,” 
flamed Ann, goaded toit. “And he’s married— 
very happily married.” 

“And isn’t that too bad!” suggested Marge. 

“And it’s all strictly business,” Ann per- 
sisted. ‘“He’s as impersonal as ——” 

“As any other married man is at the start,” 
Marge put in helpfully. “Well, he’ll tell you 
that his wife doesn’t understand him yet.” 

This Ann ignored. Tommy Adams wasn’t 
the least bit like that. He was delightfully 
casual and he was terribly in love with his 
wife. If she had doubted that, a letter he let 
her read would have proved it. 

He let her read the letter because at the 
very last moment she had stage fright. 

This was on Wednesday, January the fourth. 
The show was beginning. The fourth, the 
fifth and the sixth floors of the hotel were 
given over to the display of sample shoes. 
They—Ann and Tommy—were in a room on 
the fourth floor where his products—the shoes 
Ann was to model—were displayed. Foot- 
gear that, coming from a little New England 
village, was fit for a queen. Slippers such as 
Cinderella might have worn. 

Ann felt absurdly like Cinderella herself. 
Because downstairs in the main ballroom was 
a runway. And a million people, more or less, 
waiting to see her walk down that runway. 
Well, she couldn’t—just couldn’t! 

“J—told you I’d be a flop,”’ she reminded 
him, almost tearfully. 

She was all dressed up and the place she 
was to go was plainly designated. But all she 
wanted to do was to find a hole to crawl into! 
Or to bury her nose in a masculine shoulder 
and weep. Yes—Tommy Adams’ shoulder. 
Married or not, she felt that way. 

And married or not, Tommy Adams darn 
near gave her the chance to. But that she did 
not guess. Because instead he abruptly drew 
a letter from his pocket. 

“Read the first page of that,” he suggested. 

The first page was in the swift firm writing 
that looked so like him. It ran: 


Dearest: 

This will be only a short letter today to 
tell you how much I love you and miss 
you and how I wish you could be here. I 
hope you are ing every precaution— 
this is bad weather for colds, you know— 
and that Doctor Crossman will sit on your 
chest if necessary to keep you in bed. 

Don’t worry about me. It’s going to 
mean big things for us. I’ve got exactly 
the girl I want, you know. She hasn’t 
the slightest idea how charming she is and 
she’s not the type that would do this 
normally. And that’s just the reason she’s 
going to strike precisely the note I want. 
She’ll make the others look like rhine- 
stones. 

As you can’t be here I’m going to de- 
scribe hera bit. I persuaded her yesterday 
to go to the best coiffeur in Boston, He 
has achieved a miracle! She has the love- 
liest ears and she looks, somehow, as. 
young Shelley must-have. I—— 
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That was all there was on the first page. 
As Ann finished he retrieved the letter, smiled 
down at her. 

“But—but that’s not me!”’ she gasped. 

“What do you know about yourself?” he 
asked. And added, teasingly, “I’ll bet you 
don’t even know your nose should be pow- 
dered.” 

Ann made no move. She couldn’t. Even 
when he placed cool, impersonal fingers under 
her chin, tilted her head a bit and calmly pow- 
dered her nose for her. 

“The first hundred feet are the hardest,” 
he said. “You’ll get used to it after that.” 

“T feel,” she confessed, “like Joan going to 
the stake.” 

“All right—feel that way,” he suggested. 
“She went with courage—for France. You’re 
going with courage for’’—he grinned swiftly— 
“more automobiles and babies, more radios 
and homes. Let’s go!” 


gaa went. To Ann the runway seemed 
miles long. Her kneesshook. She was con- 
scious of misty faces all around her but Tommy 
had advised her not to look at the people. 

“Just move easily, naturally,” was his part- 
ing injunction. 

Easily, naturally .... “She has no idea 
how charming she is . . . She has the love- 
liest ears and she looks as young Shelley must 
have.” 

Ann moved as in a daze. In that daze she 
reached the end of the runway. And there 
was Tommy to greet her. 

“Thank you,” he said—just that. 

“Did—was I all right?” she asked, looking 
more like young Shelley than ever. 

“T only hope they noticed the slippers,” he 
replied. 

The other trips, as he had prophesied, came 
easier. Some she made in the little black eve- 
ning frock he had secured for her; others in the 
smart little ensemble with its particular hat 
or the little white jersey suit with wrapped skirt 
and sport hat. 

So passed the day to dinner-time. She had 
dinner with him at the hotel. She had won- 
dered about dining with him. Perhaps his 
wife—— But she had checked the thought. 


“Why shouldn’t I?” she had demanded of 
some inner questioner, almost defiantly. “It’s 
strictly business with him!” 

“Ts it—strictly business with you?” the 
inner questioner persisted. 

Ann, however, refused to pay any attention 
to that. He was much the nicest man she 
ever had met, and of course she liked him. 
Who wouldn’t? He was so generous in his 
appreciation of what she had done. 

“But I haven’t done anything,” she told 
him. “It’s the shoes—and the clothes. 
They’re beautiful. It’s not me at all.” 

And so she believed. Yet among those 
present that night was one who had come to 
scoff and, if she had not remained to pray, 
at least had been forced to pay tribute. 

“Good gosh!” gasped Marge, as Ann ap- 
peared on the runway. 

She felt precisely as Cinderella’s stepsisters 
must have at the ball. She hardly heard her 
mother’s comment. The latter was as im- 
pressed, although her reaction was phrased 
differently. 

“JT should think,” she remarked, “that Ann 
would hate to have everybody looking at her 
that way. As if—as if she were an actress or 
something.” 

This she repeated to Ann herself, later. 

“Oh, it’s not so bad when you get used to it,” 
Ann assured her. 

Nor was it. Not with the unfailing support 
of Tommy Adams’ encouragement and enthu- 
siasm. It carried her along through the second 
day and the third to that moment when Tom- 
my gripped her hand, impulsively and grate- 
fully. 
Fast about twice as many orders as I dared 
hope for,” he assured her. “How can I ever 
thank you enough?” 

The show was over; already the runway 
downstairs was being dismantled. Ann herself 





When 
Thomas Edison 
groped in the dark 


N 1859 Edison was a newsboy on the trains in and 

out of Detroit. He spent every hour he could 
spare in the public library “grappling bravely with 
a certain section, and trying to read it through con- 
_ secutively, shelf by , regardless of subject.” 

Admirable determination! Edison was destined 
to be well read, just as he was destined to become 
the greatest inventor of all time. But his early 
desire for fine reading was a blind groping in the 
dark. The books in a modern public library would 
take fifty lifetimes to read! 


Now everyone can be well read 


Just as America’s greatest inventor brought light 
into the world through the great medium, elec- 
tricity—America’s test educator brought light 
to everyone the medium of good readi 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, from his lifetime of study, 
selected the pure gold from the world’s literature. 
Into a single set he assembled the essentials of a 
liberal education, the books that everyone must 
know to be well read. In the Five-Foot Shelf are 
anton selected writings of 302 immortal 
authors. 


Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot 
Shelf of Books 


(The Harvard Classics) 


had changed back to her own clothes. Sensible 
hat, sensible shoes. The sort of frock and coat 
that would be suitable for the office and good 
for two years. The butterfly had crawled back 
into its cocoon. 

This evening she had had a moment with her 
employer downstairs. 

“And you once told me,” he had reminded 
her, “that you had nice teeth and were good 
to your mother but were not the sort men 
marry. Oh, well, I sup I might as well 
surrender to age and shut up shop as my 
daughters are forever urging me to.” 

“And what will I do for a job then?” Ann 
had demanded. “Am I to be fired—just be- 
cause I’ve made a spectacle of myself?’ 

His eyes had looked down into hers. He 
was a bearded, moth-eaten Jove with hair in 
his ears and yet—well, there was that in his eyes 
that made the shadowy past, when he had 
stroked a college crew, seem less dim and in- 
credible. 

“Tf I were forty years younger J’d offer you 
another job,” he had assured her. “But—if 
you’re really coming back I’ll be glad to have 
you.” 

“And I,” Ann had assured him, “will be 
glad to be back.” 

And she meant it. She was glad the show 
was over, glad that Tommy Adams was going 
away. She had reached that point. Cinderella 
was ready to return to her hearth. 

This had all been in her mind as she had 
shifted from the little black evening frock she 
had worn last. 

“TI hope you inherit that,” Marge had told 
pee aio that she, Marge, would be glad 
to borrow it frequently. 


Ann, however, didn’t want it. She folded 
it carefully, left it with the other costumes 
that Tommy’s packer would attend to pres- 
ently. The show was over. 

“What is he paying you for all this?” 
Marge had demanded curiously. 

“Don’t you wish you knew?” Ann had 
evaded. 

Actually Tommy Adams had never men- 
tioned paying her anything. She had sup- 
posed he would sooner or later. At the end, 


Carlyle once said, “If time is precious, no book 
: : . anyway. Now she hoped he wouldn’t. It 
that will not improve by repeated readings deserves ould t it outed to! id. 


to be read at all.” Time nowadays is more precious 
than ever before. We cannot, like the young Edison, 


And Ann knew why. “I might have known,” 


attack the countless shelves of public libraries. | Sh¢ assured herself fiercely, “that I’d go along 


for years never thinking twice about any man 


reshally wine ded +m — heey and —and then make a fool of myself.” 


tience which guid 
oa only the really great literature, the books that 


Well, he’d never guess that anyway. And, 


make us think straight, talk clearly and increase of course, she must say good-by to him. So 


both our power to succeed and our enjoyment of life. 
The Harvard Classics answer these requirements 


she confronted him. 
“Thank me?” she repeated. “Oh, it’s been 


to the last detail. Already they are read and |{U2, truly, I——” 


cherished in thousands of cultured homes. They 
are constantly bringing keen enjoyment and deeper 


understanding into busy lives. “Reading,” as Edison his eyes. 


himself says, “will never take the place of doing, but 
it enables us to travel twice as far 
with half the effort.” 









“rich man’s library.” By the fa- 
mous Collier plan these wonder- 
ful books are brought within easy 
reach of everyone. Do not put 
off finding out more about this in- 
valuable set. Mail the coupon 
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The Five-Foot Shelf is not a |& 


She had a feeling that her voice was going 
to betray her. And she simply couldn’t meet 


“J——” began Tommy, with characteristic 
impetuosity and then checked himself abruptly. 
He snatched up his hat and coat, adding, “I’m 
oing to drive you home.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t!” phrased Ann’s lips. 

But the words did not come. He picked up 
another coat, coonskin like his own. “Slip 
into this—it’s cold outside,” he commanded. 

As if she were no more than an automaton 
controlled by his voice, she obeyed. 

They found his ked roadster and he 
helped her into it. Traffic at once engaged his 


. | attention; he was silent for a moment. Then: 


““You’re a peach!” he announced huskily. 
“T——” He did not finish. But his right 
hand found hers and gripped it hard. 

“You mustn’t—mustn’t!” phrased Ann’s lips 
—but again the words did not come. 

“T’m not going to let you say good-by and 
walk out of my life,” he added. “I—can’t. 
You—you don’t want me to, do you?” 

The tearing wistfulness of his voice. His 
hand holding hers as if it never would let go. 
His shoulder against hers, thrilling her through 
and through. 

“No!” clamored Ann’s heart, in spite of all 
the conventions in the world. 

She didn’t want him to walk out of her life. 
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But he must! And she must tell him so. She 
lifted her head determinedly, forced her eyes 
to meet his. And tried to force her lips to say 
what they should. But they rebelled, quivered 
briefly. And he, manlike, misread her intent, 

“Oh, my dearest!” he breathed triumph. 
antly. “You don’t—you don’t!” 

The next instant, careless of traffic, his free 
arm went around her and drew her to him, 
He kissed her swiftly, exultantly, as Ann never 
had been kissed by any man; as she never had 
expected to be kissed. He had taken her by 
surprise. That might have been her excuse, 

y—Ann was honest. 

She had yielded her lips—and not i 
either—for one cataclysmic second. She nel 
ized that, and was swiftly, searingly shamed, 

“And that,” she commented, her voice 
savage in its bitterness, “is the sort of girl you 
think I am!” 


The car swerved as his startled eyes held 
hers. ‘What do you mean?” he asked. 

“The sort that will have an affair with a 
married man,” Ann went on. She was furious; 
with ws beg Five more - with tg ae She 
remem arge’s prophecy an that 
at him. ‘Well, go on. Tel me that vou wife 
doesn’t understand you. That you’re starved 
for sympathy and——” 

“My wife?” he said. Then he grinned. 
“But—I haven’t any wife!” 

Ann sat slim and small, wide-eyed and open- 
mouthed. “You—you haven’t any wife,” 
she echoed dazedly. “But you said——” 

They had crossed Massachusetts Avenue, 
were swinging into the Fens. He sto the 
roadster short. That left him with both 
hands free but for the moment he no more 
than laid them over hers. 

“So I did,” he admitted. “But I lied. I had 
to, yousee. Because you are that sort of girl.” 

Ann was trembling—but not from the cold. 
‘What sort of ‘girl do you mean?” she asked. 

“The sort that just has to freeze up when 
you’re with any man who isn’t old enough to 
be your father—or happily married,” he ex- 
plained. “I’m not old enough to be your 
father—thank the Lord!—but I wanted you 
yourself, not an iceberg, and so I invented a 
wife for myself. I know you, you little idiot. 

“You can be nice to bootblacks and letter- 
carriers—anybody who you feel quite sure 
‘won’t misunderstand your motives,” he went 
on. “But if you hadn’t thought I was mar- 
ried you’d have made it plain to me—being 
you—that you wouldn’t try to attract me for 
anything; that you weren’t the sort of girl 
that would chase any man, that——” 

He checked himself there, but only to draw 
her toward him, swiftly, irresistibly. 

“As if you—needed to chase any man!” he 
finished, huskily again, as his lips met hers. 

There were, fortunately, comparatively few 
cars passing. Because that kiss was not brief. 
Tommy, at least, put all his heart and soul 
into it. And—well, so did Ann. 


“But,” recalled Ann suddenly, “you showed — 


me a letter.” 

“Qh, that,” he explained, still holding her 
close, “was to my mother. I bagged that idea 
out of a story I read. I wondered if you'd 
fall for it.” 

Ann’s thoughts were already taking yet 
another twist, however. 

“It—it wasn’t just the pretty clothes?” she 
broke in swiftly. “You’re—sure it’s me——” 

“What else could it be?” he protested. 

“But—but I’ve never had any ‘It’! I——” 

His arm tightened around her. “You are 
a darned little idiot!” he exploded. “Why do 
you think I came to your office? Because, of 
course, for all you did your best to freeze me, 
I couldn’t get you out of my mind. I couldn't 
understand it myself—but if that isn’t ‘It 
what have you?” 

The searchlights of a car that was approach- 


ing illumined them briefly but they were su — 


perbly, sublimely unconscious of that. For: 


“And how!” he added, his voice making — 
music of the shop-worn phrase as his lips came ~ 


back to hers. 
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 Command—saw the priests swing high their 
“ vessels of kerosene and ghee and empty them 
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Kindly Flames 
(Continued from page 79) 


to excitement, pride, rejoicing, and to prep- 
Eon for the event. Running to the bazaar 
and spreading the news as they ran, they bought 
mashru, their ceremonial cloth of silk and cot- 
ton mixed, to enwrap the little victim. Next, 
having decked her with the jewels she had 
never worn since her husband’s death, plus 
all the family store, again they rushed forth, 
busy as swarming bees, to borrow still more 
finery, tinsel, silver, gold, of neighbors all 
proud to aid so noble a spectacle. At last when 
sheer weight of metal had rendered her power- 
less to move, raising the child in their arms, 
they implanted her in an open palanquin. 

There, gorgeous and impassive as a temple 
idol, she sat enthroned while, seizing the poles, 
with rhythmic tread they began the pro- 
cession. : 

Chanting prayers, beating drums, playing 
instruments, shouting inarticulate exultations, 
the village came trooping after. 

But first behind the palanquin came a 
bullock-cart, well-laden. 

“Not to the Burning Ghat!” the Old One had 
ordained. ‘That were too exposed. We might 
be perceived by some Sahib. To the Garden of 
the Two Wells.” 

So, on they swung, through lush, deep fields, 
through great fruit groves and away by 


swamps and reedy places, till they came at} 


last to a solid wall of trees full sixty feet in 


height. 
In the midst of the wall hid a gateway 
opening upon an ancient garden. And in that 
len were neither flowers nor ordered plant- 
ing, but only a tangle of neglected fruit trees 
and of snarled and moldy wild growth, on all 
four sides encompassed by the towering wall 


of green. 

Entering, with songs and shouting they 
moved toward a dense-topped, wide-armed 
tree whose shade had kept the ground beneath 
it clear. 

There, discharging from the cart its burden 
of cow-dung cakes—of which each bore the 
imprint of a little hand—they laid the cakes 
close together in rows upon the ground, scant 
five feet one way, scant three feet the other, 
heaping them up till the bed sufficed. 

Finally, lifting little Kamla Devi from her 
palanquin, stripping her jewels and her fine 
clothes from her, they stretched her on the 
sacrificial bed. 

Motionless she lay—motionless and silent as 
stone, while they heaped her body high with 
dung cakes, leaving exposed only her face and 
her right hand. Then, all being ready, they 
thrust a wisp of straw into those blistered fin- 
gers, and set the straw ablaze. 

The tiny fingers clenched—that was all— 
till the straw fell away in dust. 

But those who, being strongest and tallest, 
had fought their way close to the pyre, enjoyed 
the greatest thrill. For they saw the big eyes 
open wide while the lips framed the signal of 


over high-heaped dung—saw the torch 


en, with the uprush of smoke and flames, 

arose such a babel of rejoicing shouts, such a 

r of instruments, such a beating of 

» aS must drown any cry, however 

sharp, that agony might wring from the lips of 
a little child. 


“Why did I allow it?’” the village head 
man protested, when the awkward facts came 
out. “Let the Sahib not be wroth. Of a truth 
there is an order, forbidding suttee. But this 
woman was not of my village. She came from 
afar. It was therefore no business of mine— 
merely a matter of the private hearth. 

‘Still, for our Hindu people it was surely a 
great and most holy festival, and for our village 





on honor that abideth forever, blessed of the 
Ss. 











It is so 


easy to 


check intestinal toxicity 


50 dangerous 
to let it “drift along” 





A7E TALK a 

great deal about 

the ‘‘game of life.” 

Indeed many of us live as though it 

were a game—a game of not too great 
importance, at that! 

Nowhere do we show such careless- 
ness as in matters of intestinal hygiene. 
Surely we have been told enough times 
about the dangers of intestinal toxicity! 
And yet, when we find headaches or 
“‘bilious attacks’’ or tired digestion 
warning us of an overburdened system, 
we are satisfied to take a pill and let it 
go at that until the “next time.” 

Why take such chances? Why per- 
mit poisons to endanger our entire sys- 
tem? It is so easy to combat intestinal 
toxicity. Thousands.are doing it by per- 
fectly natural means—a balanced diet, 
fresh air, exercise. If, in addition, a 
certain degree of assistance is necessary, 
why not trust yourself to the gentle, 
thorough action of ENo instead of 
using bitter, drastic cathartics? 


Eno — health 
precaution—will 
cost you less 
than 3c a day. 


When you get up, 
simply take a glass 
of water and add a 
generous teaspoon- 
ful of ENo. Taking 
this sparkling, de- 
lightful saline regu- 
larly will help to 
keep you fit and 
eager throughout 
the hardest day. 
For a business 
headache, nothing is 
better than a glass 
of Eno. You can 
get it at the better 
soda fountains 
everywhere, 








Perhaps you have tried this delight- 
ful, sparkling laxative . and al- 
ready know of its pleasant taste and 
gentle, thorough action:. . . how 
different it is from the ordinary 
cathartic. 

Women, particularly, like EwNo’s 
Effervescent Saline. One reason is that 
it never leaves you “all dragged out.” 
It simply flushes and cleanses the 
whole intestinal tract and speeds up 
normal action. And so it does not gripe 
you nor disturb the day’s routine. 

Try Eno for a week—every morn- 
ing or evening. You will give it a con- 
stant place on your bathroom shelf 
when you have once experienced the 
keen, clear-eyed health that is possible 
for those free from the absorption of 
intestinal toxins—poisons carried by 
the blood stream to all parts of the body 
—that rob us of energy and strength. 

This famous effervescent saline is 
available at all druggists. It costs 
only 75c and $1.25 a bottle. -Pre- 
pared only by J. C. Eno, Ltd., 
London, England. Sales Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., Bel- 
mont Building, Madison Avenue at 
34th Street, New York. 








Beauty’ | 
for one evening 


— then decide 


RY this method. It requires but 30 min- 

utes, It is easy, pleasant, restful. Not> 
the amazing results in your mirror. Listen 
to the compliments you get. Then you will 
realize how well it pays to appear at your 
best for any eventful evening. 


Apply Boncilla Clasmic Pack to the face 
and neck. Lie down and let it work. Feel it 
draw from the skin all that clogs or mars 
it—the dead skin, the hardened oil, the 
grime that causes blackheads. Feel it draw 
the blood to the skin to nourish and revive it. 


Then look when you wash it off. Note 
the radiant glow, the animated look, the 
clear, clean skin—you will hardly believe that 
so much beauty can be gained in 30 minutes. 


If little lines are forming, they will dis- 
appear. If muscles are sagging they will be- 
come firmer. If the skin is rough a softness 
like velvet will appear. 

Leading beauty experts the world over 
employ this Boncilla method, because sci- 
ence has found nothing to compare. 


Try it yourself—in your home. No girl 
or woman who omits it can ever look her 
best. No make-up can take the place of a 
clear, clean, radiant skin. That’s why mil- 
lions of women are now employing Boncilla. 


The coupon with 10 cents will bring a 
one-week test. Not of Boncilla only, but 
three other great beauty helps. All four for 
one dime—just to show you. Clip the 
coupon now. 


nil 
B CLASMIC PACK 


ONE-WEEK TEST 
DONUILLA~indlanepolis, Ind. 
with the chres helps which oe ye hee 
samples. I enclose a dime. 
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The Wooden H OFSEe (Continued from page 55) 


the girl next. Odysseus insisted that the man 
precede him. In fact, he had some idea of not 
following at all. Helen noticed the pantomime. 

“Both of you come along! And stop that 
nonsense!”’ 

Odysseus entered and the slave ostenta- 
tiously bolted the door. 

“Now,” said Helen, “why do you think he’s 
a Greek spy?” 

The slave testified eagerly, “He came here 
armed—he has a sharp knife on him—and he 
knows the Greeks personally. You should hear 
what he said about Agamemnon and Men——” 

He stopped, embarrassed. Helen was 
amused. She turned to Odysseus. 

“So you have the pleasure of knowing my 
first husband?” 

“No, madam. I am a humble rug merchant 
from the East. But before the war I had the 
honor to display some of my wares for sale in 
your husband’s house, in Sparta.” 

“Did he buy any?” 

Odysseus saw a trap. “Madam, I regret to 
say he did not.” 

Helen thought a moment. ‘Was I there at 
the time, or was it after I had left?” 

Again he suspected a snare. “Madam, the 
date of your leaving is not known to me.” 

Helen shook her head. “It must have been 
afterwards. If I had been there, he would 
have bought one. I’ve always had a weakness 
for rugs. You came at a bad moment, when 
he was breaking up housekeeping.” 

The slave interrupted. ‘Madam, this fellow 
isa spy. Why don’t you hand him over to the 
city at once?” 

Helen laughed. ‘Are you a spy?” she said. 
“You do look awful enough to be anything.” 

“Madam, I’m a rug merchant. In the matter 
of looks, I confess I don’t qualify as a member 
of this household.”” He made a rather courtly 
bow toward the slave. 

Helen gazed at him with sudden keenness. 
“Tn your travels,” she said, “did you ever meet 
Odysseus?” 

With the girl and the slave listening, he 
couldn’t say no. 

“Once or twice, madam, very casually.” 

“That man is a puzzle,” she said. “What 
quarrel had he with Troy? He cared nothing 
for me.” She paused, but he declined to com- 
ment. “I’m afraid he’s a cheap adventurer— 
wouldn’t you say?” 

“Madam, you may know him—I don’t.” 

“Why, you stood up for him a while ago,” 
cried the slave. ‘You said he had abilities!” 

Odysseus appeared to be racking his memory. 
“T don’t place the reference. He may have 
abilities. I don’t know him well enough to 
be sure.” 

Helen put an end to the debate. “I wish a 
word with this man in private. You two may 
wait here in the hall . . . Come with me.” 

Odysseus followed her into an inner room. 
She made herself comfortable on a divan. He 
stood respectfully before her. 

“Why. are you here, Odysseus?” 

“T am a simple merchant from the East.” 

“Don’t be frightened,” she said. “I know 
who you are.” 

He took a convenient seat near by. His legs 
were weak. “Well,” he said, “I’ll tell the truth, 
to save time. I’m trying to find out how to 
unlock the city gates.” 

“They don’t unlock from the outside.” 

“Exactly. I want to know how to unlock 
them from the inside.” 

She was puzzled. He hastened to explain. 

“The war’s about over. A few of us are 
coming in, some night before long, and we'll 
open the gates for the others. I’m making the 
arrangements now.” 

“How will the first of you get in?” 

“That’s the secret.” 

“‘When’s it to be?” 

“That’s a secret, too.” 

“T just wanted to be ready,” said Helen. ‘It 
can’t happen too soon.” 

He looked surprised. “Your husband won’t 


treat you well, when he gets his hands on you.” 

She smiled, unembarrassed. ‘He will kill 
me. That, too, can’t happen too soon.” 

“You seem rather low in your spirits,” he 
said. ‘We thought you were enjoying Troy.” 

“You know how it is,” said Helen, atter 
you become used to a place. Until Paris died 
it wasn’t so bad, but now they think of nothing 
but the war. It gets on your nerves.” 

Her manner was confidential. Odysseus for- 
got that he was a spy, in peril. 

“T never thought much of the Trojans my- 
self,” he said. “Humdrum characters, most 
of them. Paris was an exception.” 

“T don’t know—when you came to know 
him, he wasn’t so different.” 

Odysseus watched her for a moment. She 
really was more beautiful than ever. It wasn’t 
simply her face or her queenly body, those eyes 
and those lips, that graceful neck Menelaos 
had once called swanlike, that astounding 
bosom, those long white arms and legs—there 
was something besides, an energy within her, a 
sense of upwelling life . . . He didn’t care 
how long he talked with her. 

“Odysseus,” she said, “is my husband de- 
termined to kill me?” 

“T’m afraid he is.” 

She didn’t show much concern—she had 
asked as though to verify the weather. 

“Then he ought to come soon. The fighting 
does no good. I’m sorry to see so many die.” 

“Oh, it isn’t your fault, not entirely,” said 
Odysseus. ‘There would have been a war any- 
way. You just happened to be the cause.” 

For the first time she seemed annoyed. “On 
the contrary, if I weren’t here, they wouldn’t 
fight another minute. That’s why I ought to 
give myself up.” 

“You’re wrong,” he said. ‘No one ever ap- 

reciates a sacrifice of that sort. A war has to 
fought to a finish, no matter how casual 
the origin of it.” 

She looked at him hard. ‘“You’re an inter- 
esting man. Do you know, you’re the only 
one who never thought well of me?” 

“But I did. I do.” His eyes took in her 
whole appearance. “I do at this very minute.” 

“No, you were always complimentary, but 
I guessed what you really thought.” 

“T wonder if you did!” He was rather proud 
of this remark, it sounded so well without com- 
mitting him to anything. 

She smiled. He asked himself what she was 
leading up to. 

“Odysseus, I know exactly what you thought. 
You classed me among all the other women 
you know, as a pleasant amusement when 
you are in the mood for that sort of thing. 
Nothing to lose your heart to or to die for.” 

She looked her most radiant, and he fished 
around in his mind for an appropriate tribute. 
She recognized the effort. 

“No, you probably had a delicious quicken- 
ing of the pulse when you talked with Adraste, 
a few minutes ago—and if I cared to flirt with 
you now, you'd like that too. That’s what you 
think of me. But I can’t understand why, 
feeling no more deeply, you came to Troy.” 

“It’s a long story,” he said. “I shan’t 
bother you with it now. Some other time.” 

“There'll be no other time. Menelaos will 
kill me.” 

“That’s true. I’d forgotten your husband. 
Well, you can be sure of one thing, I didn’t 
come out of any hostility to you.” 

“Of course not. You don’t care one way or 
the other.” : 

He couldn’t help looking at her, and the im- 
pression was unavoidable that she was trying to 
make some sort of effect on him; her manner 
of disposing herself on the divan was really 
too luscious. Perhaps she hoped to seduce 
him. From all that he’d ever heard of her, 
he would have thought it probable, except that 
it didn’t seem exactly the time or the place. 


He regretted that they had met when he was 


busy being a spy. 
“You don’t care—do you?” 
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He tried to return her gaze without feeling 


ble. 

well, you know how oe you are, 

felen—and I won’t pretend I’m not a man.” 
—* eyes now were deeply thoughtful. This 
wasn’t flirtation—the woman was in earnest. 

“Qdysseus, do you care enough to do me a 
great favor? I’ve no right to ask it of you, but 
you could do it better than anyone else.” 

“What is it?” He wanted to be sure first. 

“Take a message to my husband. You can 
tell it in the proper words. The other spies 
who have come in here were all a bit vulgar— 
I couldn’t trust them with my personal affairs. 
Tell Menelaos the war can stop. I’m ready 
to surrender. He can do what he likes with me. 
If he'll send a herald over tomorrow, offering 
to take the army back to Greece on condition 
that the Trojans give me up, I’ll tell the people 
here not to fight any more. I'll go back with 
the herald, and you can start for home to- 
morrow night.” 

He felt his spirits sink. She really wasn’t 
going to flirt with him. Besides—what about 
the wooden horse? Was she going to monop- 
olize all the credit for this war—for stopping 
as well as for starting it? 

“T’d like to do any favor in reason, but this 
isn’t so simple as you make it. The Trojans 
have an account to settle, aside from you.” 

She wasn’t impressed. 

“Odysseus, the Trojans have spies, too. 
They have good reason to believe that if Troy 
offered to give me up, on just these terms, my 
husband and my brother-in-law would jump at 
the chance. In fact, the city council has voted 
to make the offer. I’d rather surrender myself 
than be turned out that way. If you'll take 
my message, I can go to my death with a little 

ignity—that’s the only difference.” 

“When do they expect to make the offer?” 

“Tt depends. They voted to do it at once. 
I got Priam to agree to wait till next Monday. 
Sunday’s the anniversary.” 

“Of what?” 

“T knew you wouldn’t remember. 
wedding, of course—Paris’ and mine.” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” 

“T made Priam understand that I’d like to 
visit Paris’ grave, for the last time.” 

She sounded so cheerful about it, he had to 
grin, and she smiled back, completely frank. 

“Couldn’t you visit the cemetery two or 
ee and delay the offer till Wednes- 

y' 

She shook her head. “I tried, but Monday’s 
the latest.” 

“Then I can’t do anything for you. That is, 
I can’t take your message. But I suspect we 
shan’t accept the offer now—it’s too late.” 

“You mean, my husband won’t.”’ 

“On this subject, Helen, I’ll have to vote 
with him.” 

“Oh no, you won’t!”” She walked gracefully 
toward the door. “On Sunday, for the sake 
of old times, I’ll bring flowers for you too.” 

She turned to give him a last chance. He 
steadied his nerve and got his wits together. 

“If we could talk this out a bit further-——” 
\“No. You do what I ask, or the police will 

ve you.” 

“Helen, give me five minutes to explain. I 
know what I’m about. If you listen to me, 
you won’t have to surrender, and the Trojans 
won’t give you up!” 

She came back toward him and stood waiting. 

it all depends on the wooden horse.” 

ithe which?” 

In a day or so you'll see a monumental 
horse outside the walls. When it appears, the 
Greeks will be gone. The Trojans will no 
doubt bring the thing into the city. It will be 
Suitable for any of the larger temples . 
Well, that’s about all. The war will be over, 

you can go where you please. Isn’t that 
being executed by your husband?” 

She narrowed her eyes at him. “If I recall 
your first remarks, a few of you are coming in 
Some night before long, to open the gates for 
the ts. You’re making the arrangements 
now. All you need is to find out how the gates 
are unlocked from the inside!” 
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... that is what your dentifrice should do 
... what Colgate’s does 





If a dentifrice really cleans, it need not do anything else . . . 


medicines, strong antiseptics and harsh abrasives are all unneces- 


sary. Dental and medical authorities advise that a dentifrice 


should be non-medicated and made to clean. The bubbling, 


sparkling foam of Colgate’s is a dental cleanser unsurpassed. It 


leaves your teeth white . . 


. your mouth refreshed. It does its 


work thoroughly. And safely—safely for a lifetime of use. 


Colgate’s cleans this 
dependable way 


Colgate’s contains the most effective 
of all cleansing agents—in a special, 
mild, pure form ... combined with 
calcium carbonate and aromatic oils. 

As you brush Colgate’s upon your 
teeth, the cleansing agent forms a 
bubbling, sparkling foam. This cleans- 
ing foam penetrates betweenthe teeth, 
reaches inaccessible surfaces, purifies 
and stimulates the gums... the en- 
tire mouth. : 

And carried by this searching, foam- 
ing wave, the fine calcium carbonate 
powder helps to clean away mucin 
and food deposits . . . polishes tooth 
enamel to shining smoothness. . . 
destroys acids in the crevices at the 
gum margins, sweetens all the mouth 
surfaces. The mildly antiseptic aro- 











matic oils add refreshing action to 
the thorough cleansing. 

Constant research and continuous 
testing of all new theories have failed 
to show a way to make a mote effec- 
tive dental cleanser than Colgate’s! 


The coupon brings 
trial tube, free 


The brightening effect of Colgate’s 
upon your teeth will delight you. 
Even a short test proves that cleaning 
is the main thing . . . that when a 
dentifrice really cleans, medicines, 
strong antiseptics and harsh abrasives 
are all unnecessary. 

We have a trial tube of Colgate’s 
for you. Fill out and return the cou- 
ee and it will be mailed promptly. 

e will send also a copy of an inter- 
esting new booklet on care of the 
mouth. 


COLGATE & COMPANY, 

Dept. 204K, 595 Fifth Ave., New York 
Gentlemen: Please send me the booklet, 
“*How to Keep Teeth and Mouth Healthy,” 
and a trial tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream. 


Name 





Address. 





MORE DENTISTS RECOMMEND COLGATE’S THAN ANY OTHER DENTIFRICE 
MORE AMERICANS USE COLGATE’S THAN ANY OTHER DENTIFRICE 
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ELECTRIC RADIO 

































30 DAYS’ 
FREE TRIAL 
Direct 





$5000.00 Cash Bond 
To Back Our Guarantee 


The Packard Engineers have invented this mar- 
velous SUPER 8 Radio. Has 8 powerful A. C. 
tubes and one genuine full-wave rectifying tube — 9 
tubes in all. Supreme quality throughout. y to oper- 
§ t to electric socket and turn switch. 
Only one dial to tune. 100% Electric. Handsome wal- 
nut two-tone cabinet, size 54” high, 27” wide, DUCO 
finish. Metal trimmings in old gold. Super Power Built- 
in Speaker. In volume, tone quality, selectivity and lo’ 
distance, the PACKARD RADIO is without an eq 


$99. Quantit 
a small profit for the manufacturer, makes this astound- 


ing offer possible. 
Send letter or al_at once for full Information about 
the PACKARD A. C.—8 TUBE ELECTRIC RADIO 


Sih Sond Base Gr’ paranise: WHITE YODAY! 
Packard are also 
BATTERY OPERATION 
Prices as low as $53 
PACKARD RADIO COMPANY 


2323 MilwaukeeAve. Dept. 460 Chicago, Ill. 
—————————————— ————— 
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ures. No talent required. 

work. Make "$100 a week. Earn while 
learning. We teach you at home. Professional artist’s outfit, 
employment service, given. Write for FREE book TODAY. 


\V national Art School. Dept. 15-11, 1008 N, Dearborn, Chicago 


Painting photoes and m: 





How to Have Soft, 
Pretty White Hands 


Many women will undoubtedly be glad to 
know how they may have beautiful, white, soft, 
pretty hands regardless of the work they have 
to do. The secret lies in rubbing a little Ice-Mint 
into the hands occasionally preferably just be- 
fore retiring at night. In the morning you will be 
agreeably i at the pleasant ‘orma- 
tion that has wrought by even a single ap- 
plication. Ice-Mint is made from a Japanese 
product that is simply marvelous for its beau- 
tifying properties whether used on the hands 6r 
face. Regardless of what kind of work a woman 
does she should have pretty hands as they are 
really the true marks of refinement. A few ap- 
plications of Ice-Mint will actually make any 
woman proud of her hands and skin. It costs 
little and is sold and recommended, by good 
ne ts everywhere. Ice Mint Co., Bingham- 

on, N. Y. 











He flung himself on his knees before her. 

“Helen! Kill me if you want to—after- 
wards—but give me a chance with the wooden 
horse! It’s the climax to my career! If you 
spoil it now—weil, I might just as well never 
have come to Troy!” 

She laughed, but she didn’t open the door. 
He took courage from her delay. 

“You’re like all other men. The largest part 
of you is vanity. What are a few lives, more 
or less, compared with the success of your silly 
strategem? You can end the war with a word, 
but y ou prefer to risk your neck to prove your- 
self an inventor! I’m sorry. I can’t counte- 
nance any more slaughter.” 

“That’s your last word, is it?” 

“Don’t you know it is? You're in my power, 
man. I can deliver you to the Trojans now, 
and get some credit for doing it, or I can take 
you to the gate, show you how to unlock it, 
let you go back to the fleet, wait till the horse 
is brought in, and then tell the public what’s 
inside it. You see?” 

“You might,” he said, “and no doubt you’re 
planning to betray us, one way or another, but 
you’re not the only person endowed with wits. 
There’s more than one way to——” 

He didn’t finish the sentence. The slave 
stuck his head in the door. 

“Has anything happened, madam? I was 
worried about you, alone with that fellow. 
The city won’t understand your talking so long 
with a spy.” 

“Look here,” said Odysseus, “‘you’re too in- 
solent this time! Insult me all you like—I’m 
only a helpless stranger. But if you try it on 
this kind lady, you’ll make me angry!” 

“Madam,” said the fellow, “with your per- 
mission, I’ll now call the——” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind,” said Helen. 
“You’ve made a mistake. This is an ignorant 
but harmless barbarian, who sold rugs in better 
days.” 

“That’s true enough,” said Odysseus, ‘‘but 
your slave is right—we need the police.” 

The man couldn’t believe his ears. 

“Call them! Your mistress and I have 
evolved a happy method of ending the war. 
She’s going to elope with me.” 

The man looked at Helen, then at Odysseus, 
then tapped his forehead significantly. 

“Of course,” said Helen. ‘You should have 
recognized the symptoms earlier. Wait just 
outside the door, in case he becomes violent.” 


race, whether that horse has won or not. 

“Now, if there’s an understanding between 
Fatty Milligan, Dan Bard and John T. Ban- 
field that neither shall claim the other’s horse, 
it’s because they picked this race as a soft one 
and are going to make their money betting on 
the horse they’ve picked to win! When wise 


birds like them three start leveling, they never 


pick the favorite with even money or worse. 
They got to have long odds. 

“Nobody knows what Colonel P. can do 
over this course if he’s let out. He’s run a 
mile and an eighth many a time and finished 
in the ruck, and he’s won and made place and 
show with poor fields.. He’ll be at least six to 
one in this race. 

“Moon Valley will be figured a place, with 
Border Chief, Colonel P. and Don Marco 
fighting it out to the head of the stretch and a 
chance for Don Marco to show if he can last. 
He might last if he’s handled well and the 
early going isn’t too fast. But whether he 
does or not, who cares? You got him entered 
in that claiming race and we don’t figure him 
to do anything. Colonel P. should beat the 
favorite, with Bedelia a place. 

“The race will be run on Sunday. Sunday 
races at Tia Juana bring the big crowds and 
the sucker money. Remember, there is no 
racing on Monday—the meeting closes next 
Sunday. That’s getaway day. The big idea, 
Miss Marion, is for you, as owner of a horse 





in that claiming race, to claim Colonel P. 
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The man retired. Helen and Odysseus 
wee at each other. He was pleased with 


“As I was going to say, when he interrupted 
us, there’s more than one way to use your 
wits. When the police arrive, they will find 
you talking to Odysseus, who has spent all his 
powers of persuasion to show you that yoy 
ought to surrender yourself and end the 
slaughter. You don’t see it that way, but if 
the Trojan council will commit you to his care, 
he will escort you back to the ships and. will 
guarantee the departure of the Greeks. Not 
a bad day’s work. Less picturesque than the 
horse, but perhaps even more memorable.” 

“Well?” she said. 


“Well?” He imitated her tone. She made 
a gesture of resignation. 
“T see it’s no use,” she said. ‘You area 


little crazy, Odysseus. But perhaps I am, too, 
trying to control fate. You may do what you 
please. You may now leave my house and go 
where you like—or where destiny permits. As 
to what happens to me, I’ll wait and see.” 

“You won’t give away my secret?” 

“There’s no promise between us, on either 
side. You take your chance, I’l] take mine.” 

“Tf you’d go so far as to swear not to in- 
terfere with the horse——” 

“Tf you'll take my message—— 

He considered a moment. “Is there a side 
door? I'll try the street.” 

She called the man. ‘Take this beggar to 
the porch and let him go.” 

In the early morning Odysseus told the 
council all about it, before breakfast. 

“T think I can find the gate,” he said. 

“But do you know how to unlock it from the 
inside?” said Agamemnon. 

“Certainly.” - Nothing was going to stand 
between him and his experiment. He’d find 
out about the locks, somehow. 

“Well,” said Agamemnon, grudgingly, “I 
really didn’t expect to see you again.” 

“Oh, it was easy enough. The city is de 
moralized. By the way, Menelaos, I met your 
wife. She’s looking awfully well.” 

Menelaos kept his emotions to himself. 

“If you talked with her, by any chance,” 
said Agamemnon, “she probably knows all 
about the horse.” 

‘Not a thing,” said Odysseus. “She’s up to 
her old tricks. While I was buying one of her 
rugs, if you’ll believe it, she made love to me!” 


” 





Getaway Day (Continued from page 63) 


“Then we'll ship him up to the ranch and I'l 
find out how fast he really is. He might make 
us a wonderful sire, and if he does, why, ten 
years from now he’ll be worth a lot of mone 

“Midgie,” the girl replied, “I have my o 
and will obey them. Run along back to the 
track and start your snooping, because it does 
seem to me there may be a little fire where 
there is so much smoke.” 

At three o’clock next morning Midge Mack 
lin crawled out of his bed in the tack room 
the stables that housed Don Marco and Bs 
hoo. In his pocket he had Marion He 
split-second stop-watch. Across the 
fence he climbed and out into the center 
the infield, where he lay down in the grass 
wait developments. 

At half past four he saw a light in the Bar 
field stables. 

“Ah,” he breathed. “An hour ahead d 
time, eh?” He glanced toward Fatty Mill 
gan’s barn. A light showed there, too. 


ing to give the nags a work-out before the 


clockers get around on the job,” he decided. “T 
figured they would. This is going to be a 
race. Fatty’s careful. He’s been up before the 
stewards a couple of times and he’s afraid 


pull any more rough stuff if he can avoid it. bs 


prefer to run a real race if he knows for 

Colonel P. can beat his Bedelia; then, too, he® 

not be afraid to bet his roll on the Colonel.” 
A little later a horse was led out of the Mill- 








gan barn; then two horses emerged from the 
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Banfield barn. It was still too dark to see 
them, but he could hear them snort. Instantly 
Midge ran across the infield to the finish-line. 
Crouching behind the timer’s board he waited. 

Presently three men came walking down the 
deserted track and took position in the lee of 
the judges’ stand. Behind them came the 
horses, walking; after passing the judges’ 
stand they jogged half a mile and then cantered 

around to the starting-point. 

“Just a nice little warm-up,” Midge de- 
cided, and cocked his young ears. His thumb 
was on the stop-watch. 2 

He heard the webbing fly up with a faint 

a voice cried hoarsely, “Come on,” and 
the thud of flying hoofs answered instantly. 
Down came Midge’s thumb. The light was 
breaking fast now—the sort of half-light that 

es dawn, and in that light he could plain- 

see the dark bulk of the horses as they 
flashed past the white poles, enabling him to 
time them accurately. : 

Down the track they came, stretched to their 
last effort—Colonel P. five open lengths in 
front, Bedelia second and Moon Valley third 
with his outflung head at the mare’s tail. He 
could see that Colonel P. was being hand- 
ridden, but the bats were rising and falling 
on Bedelia and Moon Valley. Midge snapped 
the time and then flung himself face down in 
the grass and listened. 

“Well, Fatty, what did I tell you?” he heard 
John T. Banfield say. ; 

“Come away,” he heard Fatty Milligan 
reply. “They might have a watchman around 
the place and he’ll hear us.” 

“Well, he can’t recognize the horses,”’ Dan 
Bard’s voice cut in reassuringly. Then the 
three men walked rapidly away up the home- 
stretch and thence to the barns. 

“This is Thursday,” Midge reflected. ‘To- 
morrow morning Moon Valley and Colonel P. 
should be set down for a half or three-quarters 
together when the clockers and tipsters are 
lining the rails. I'll bet the Colonel doesn’t 
show the speed Moon Valley does.” 

He was out on the fence with the rest of the 
railbirds when Moon Valley and Colonel P. 
appeared for their morning exercise. Sure 
enough, after walking and jogging a bit, both 
boys set their horses down suddenly. For a 
quarter they ran neck and neck, then Moon 
Valley gradually drew away, to pull up at the 
end of a half-mile two lengths in front of the 
Colonel. 

“Moon Valley a place in the fourth race on 
Sunday,” Midge — one of the clockers for 
a morning paper declare. 

He went back to the barn to saddle Don 
Marco. In front of Milligan’s barn he ob- 
served Jockey Jameson sitting on an upturned 
bucket conversing with Fatty’s trainer. 

“Time you were out doing your road-work,” 
Midge reflected. “You ain’t been out all 
week and what do you mean by setting there 
eating peanuts? Peanuts is fattening, you 
boob. First thing you know you won’t be able 
to make the weight for Bedelia.” 

lameson was still around the barn when 

rode back with Don Marco. Midge 
trailed him around all day and in the evening 
tode into San Diego with him on the train. 
An hour later he followed Jameson to a restau- 
Tant and observed him eating roast beef with 
gtavy, mashed potatoes, green peas and bread. 
He topped the meal off with a glass of milk. 

After dining, Midge crossed the bay to the 
hotel where Marion Henning was a guest and 
Teported to his employer. 

“Well, we aren’t going to scratch Don 
Marco,” he announced confidently. “Have 
you seen the dope-sheet?” 

He handed her the official list of entries for 
the Sunday races, together with the selections 
as made for their clients by the professional 
tipsters. He read them all. 

Here’s how three of them pick the fourth 
Face: Bedelia, Moon Valley, Border Chief, 

el P. and Don Marco. Two others pick 

 Tace: Moon Valley, Bedelia, Border 

» Don Marco, Colonel P. The eve- 
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and youth by sane habits of liv- 
ing and the correct practice of 
feminine hygiene. She has regu- 
larly used “Lysol” Disinfectant 


for this delicate part of her toi- 


lette—as so many thousands of 
fastidious women do. 


“Lysol” Disinfectant has been 
the standard for feminine hy- 
giene for nearly forty years. 
Though other preparations have 
been put on the market, its posi- 


tion of leadership has never 
been challenged. 








Send for the free booklet 
offered below, and get the facts 
about this critical subject. Do 
not endanger your health by 
using the wrong disinfectant. 
Read this booklet prepared by 
a woman physician and contain- 
ing professional advice couched 
in frank, simple language. Send 
the coupon now. 
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Buy a bottle today at your drug- 
gist’s. Full directions come with 
every bottle. 
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Moon Valley, Don Marco and Colonel P. 
That’s dope enough for the sucker money. 
They’ll fly to Bedelia with Jameson up. 

“But I think Jameson isn’t going to be up. 
I got a hunch he isn’t going to make the weight 
and that tomorrow morning about ten o’clock 
Fatty Milligan is going to discover this and 
hurry to the stewards with the bad news and 
a request for a change of jockeys. Just before 
the third race a notice’ll go up on the board 
that Jockey Jameson has been substituted by 
Jockey Whoosis, and Jockey Whoosis isn’t 
going to be the best boy at the track either. 

“Fatty Milligan is taking no chances. His 
mare will be the favorite anyhow, but as she’s 
scheduled not to win he’ll have a good out on 
the jockey.” : 

“How do you know she isn’t going to win, 
Midge?” 

He told her about the extra morning race 
between Bedelia, Moon Valley and Colonel P. 

“You little fox,” the girl declared, and ruf- 
fled his hair. “And how do you know Jameson 
will be substituted on Bedelia?” 

“Because he’s been off his diet, eating fatten- 
ing food and neglecting his morning road- 
work. A fool can see he’s done it a-purpose.” 

“What horse is going to win the race?” 
oe P. He’s the’ horse they’re leveling 
wi uf 

“Yes, Colonel P. will be much the longer 
odds.” 

“Even if Colonel P. should only place, 
he’ll be four to one, possibly more. That’s a 
good bet because it’s a sure bet. They’ll play 
him straight and place in the books all over 
the country and get closing odds. Dan Bard 
will probably sacrifice five hundred dollars or 
so for the sake of appearances, and play him 
at the track to place and show. He might 
even play him a little to win, figuring to 
break even at that.” 

“Well, what are we going to do, Midgie?” 

“There are eight horses in the race and I’m 
in eighth place. That suits me fine. Moon 
Valley has the rail, Border Chief is second, 
Bedelia third, Argonaut fourth, Colonel P. 
fifth, Huntsman sixth and Nantucket seventh. 
With a fair start, Moon Valley, a quick breaker, 
should take the rail and keep it. He’ll make 
the pace. I’ll be laying back, saving Don Mar- 
co and looking for the breaks. Maybe I’ll get 
them, maybe I won’t, but if a break shows I’ll 
see it and try to grab it. 

“Now, Miss Marion, this is a wild gamble, 
but if you can afford it I’d like to see you take 
it. None of these three jocks will be i 
me, and Border Chief isn’t considered a stretch 
runner. I’ve got to outthink those other boys. 
My job is to win this race against superior 
horses and head-work is all that will do it. 

“I’m in good position to start some head- 
work. Play Don Marco across the board. 
I’m pretty sure to show and the worst you'll get 
is your money back. He should be three to one 
ashow. Play Colonel P. toshow. Play Bede- 
lia to place. And be sure to be there with your 
thousand dollars to claim Colonel P. That 
horse can step a mile and an eighth under forty- 
eight. I know it because I clocked him when 
he did it in forty-eight flat and he wasn’t fully 
extended. The boy was hand-riding him.” 

The mistress of Sycamore Rancho laughed. 
“Very well, Midgie, I’ll play your game,” she 
assured him, and Midge went back to Tia 
Juana to get a good night’s sleep. 

At one o’clock on Sunday when Marion 
Henning d i 
Mi Macklin all agrin. ‘“Jameson’s over- 
weight,” he confided, “and the Oro Fina Stables 
have loaned Fatty Milligan a boy of theirs—an 
apprentice, Chuck Berger. Not so good, not so 
bad. Don Marco’s ready.’ 

Marion thought the horse looked ready as 
the field paraded past the grand stand for the 
fourth race. Indeed, her horse never had 
looked more fit, pocen yg he was up to his old 
tricks, prancing around, breaking out of line, 
turning, fighting for his head. She saw Midge 
slapping him tly and continuously across 
the rump, talking to him, refusing to take him 
seriously. A cut-up at the post she knew him 
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to be, but she also remembered that Midge had: 


on two occasions won with Don Marco in fair _ 


fields; that the boy had given evidence of being 


pak Epren Ue pacennee 9 fe tack sae 
e 


“post” rider and that he had an uncanny ability 
to handle and soothe recalcitrant horses. 

The horses turned and paraded back to the 
starting-gate. With the exception of Don 


Marco it was a quiet and unexcited field, and 


the girl saw that Midge was up to his old trick, 
ei a Don Marco to swerve from the 

trier, then bringing him up to it, and they 
were off to a fair start. 

As they came past the club-house the girl 
noticed that Border Chief was out in front 
with Huntsman, Argonaut and Nantucket 
running a length behind him and neck and 
neck. Behind them Moon Valley came, 
Bedelia next, Colonel P. next and then Don 
Marco. Coming into the back-stretch Don 
Marco spurted past Bedelia and Colonel P. 

Midge had seen a convenient hole and like a 


flash he had crossed from his place on the out- — 
side and into that hole, taking position beside — 


Moon Valley. Border Chief, Huntsman and 


Nantucket still held their respective positions 


and the pace was not fast. Argonaut was out- 
classed 


Coming out of the back-stretch into the tum 
Huntsman dropped back and Bedelia, spurting, 
challenged Border Chief and Nantucket; be- 
hind Bedelia and half a length apart and in the 
order named came Moon Valley, Colonel P, 
and Don Marco. Rounding the turn into the 
stretch, Bedelia, Moon Valley and Colonel P, 
readily passed Border Chief; Don Marco al- 
ready had started his run and passed 
tucket and Border Chief as the three leaders 
settled for the stretch running. 


But they had not really started their run as = 


yet. Seemingly they were content to be out in 
front; seemingly they were content to save 
their horses, now that their chief contender, 
Border Chief, was behind them. They were 
holding Don Marco cheap. 

Midge knew he had the three leaders to beat. 
Indeed, he always had known that and now 
was the time to use his head. Suddenly he 
saw Colonel P. come on with a rush and pass 
Moon Valley and Bedelia. 

Now! Now was the time! Don Marco was 
running well; he had not as yet been full 
extended. Midge eased his head ever so lit 
and with a cluck and a boot called upon him 
now for his reserve speed. Don Marco gave it 
unhesitatingly and courageously. He passed 
Moon Valley; at the eighth pole he was running 


a head in front of Bedelia; he passed her 


two lengths, moved gradually over and 
enged Colonel P. 
Midge had galloped that horse too often not 


to realize that Colonel P. still had a world of — 
speed left in him. Time to start his real head- — 
work now, time to make Don Marco give | 
him all the gallant horse had left. He would — 
start tiring any moment now, but if he could 


give Midge one more terrific burst of speed— 


only enough to carry him three-quarters of a ~ 
length in front of Colonel P., that wasall the — 


boy would ask of him. 


Don Marco did it—and even as he flashed — 


past Colonel P., Midge with that sixth sense of 
all good jockeys, knew that the horse had done 
his best, that from now on he would slow 
Colonel P.’s nose was at Don Marco’s 
hind quarter when his rider called to Midge: | 
“Goin’ to show you some speed, kid. This 


goat hasn’t started runnin’. Get out o’ my 


way!” 


rapped against his boot with a resounding 
crack; he beat furiously his boot and the saddle- 
pad—and before the vision of that bat rising 
and falling almost in his face, before the men- 
ace of those resounding whacks on boot 


saddle-pad, Colonel P. refused the invitation 


to step out and do his stuff! 
His jockey dared not pull him up, swerve 
to Midge’s left and, riding clear of the bat, 


come on and win. The remaining distance 


be run was too short; to swerve meant to lose 






Nan- — 





Midge’s bat was in his left hand. He swung ‘ 
it forward and down in a wide arc now; it © 
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> a i te you on that race, Miss 
ice 10 Henning,’ he said. “I understand you have 


Bp Putchased Bedelia and Moon Valley from the | 


ich he would not be able to recover. 
pred id not look for Bedelia. He knew 
she must not win, that if her jockey had his 
orders Colonel P. must be given a free hand 
as undoubtedly he had been played to win and 
to place, for good gamblers usually hedge a 
little Moon Valley was out of it, too. Evi- 
dentl his rider was depending on Colonel P. 
to - the race—and Colonel P. would not 

on and win it. . 

He crowded Colonel P. more and more to- 
ward the rail without actually fouling him. 
The two jockeys were riding boot to boot. Don 
Marco was a very tired horse as they flashed 

t the paddock, but Midge’s bat never ceased 
to rise and fall directly in front of Colonel P. 
And occasionally it fell on Don Marco’s flank! 

Midge had not expected to win; he had 
sought merely for what he called “the breaks,” 
well knowing that the breaks usually come to 
those who look for them. He was employing 
an old trick on the apprentice rider who be- 
strode Colonel P. A more experienced rider 
would have countered with his own bat, 
striking down Midge’s bat long enough to get 
his horse’s nose up beyond its whirling menace. 

Midge glanced around. Bedelia was third, 
Moon Valley fourth and all four horses closely 

No, there was no escape for Colonel 
P. He had to go on; unless his courage was 
equal to risking a crack on the nose to win, he 
must come second. Don Marco was a beaten 
horse as he passed the grand stand, yet he 
could not be beaten. The inferior horse with 
the superior jockey had the advantage over 
the superior horse with the inferior jockey. 
Things had “broken” for Midge. 

They came under the wire with Don Marco 
winning by a nose, Bedelia second, Colonel P. 
third, Moon Valley fourth. Bedelia’s jockey 
had had his orders to make a place and right 
faithfully had he obeyed them! 

It was a splendid race, albeit a bit slower 
than was to have been expected. But it had 
been a hot finish, hence to the uninitiated it 
appeared to have been a fair race. With the 
favorite just being nosed out, the race had 
about it the odor of sanctity. Undoubtedly, 
the public told itself, Bedelia would have won 
had Jameson been able to make the weight; 
everybody was remarking what a good race 
Colonel P. had run. Everybody was disgusted 
to think that Don Marco, at his price, had been 
so sadly overlooked. 

After the race had been run various trainers 
and handlers came to lead the horses away. 
Dan Bard actually had led Colonel P. some 
thirty feet up the track headed for the barn 
when the presiding judge leaned out the pagoda 
window and shouted to him: 

“Come back with the Colonel, Dan, and give 
the halter shank to Jim Merton. His em- 

, Miss Henning, has claimed the winner. 

Yy, you man with Bedelia, and you with 
Moon Valley. Bring those horses back. They 
have both been claimed.” 

rion Henning glanced up from a cursory 
examination of Colonel P. and caught the 
judge’s glance fixed upon her humorously. 

“Something fishy about this race, Miss 
Henning,” the judge confided, “but I’ll be 

if we can put our fingers on it. Look 
at that time. Fifty-one. That’s much too 
slow for Bedelia.” 

“Tt’s fast enough for Don Marco,” she re- 

“If the early going hadn’t been so slow 

never could have lasted the distance. How- 
ever, when I see horses like these three en- 
7? a claiming race I like to be on hand to 


As she reentered the club-house veranda she 

d Dan Bard, John T. Banfield and Fatty 

i Seated at a table. They faced her 

with what appearance of cheerfulness they 

Muster. Of the trio Dan Bard alone was 

tqual to the task of rising and proffering his 

Congratulations, from which Marion Henning 

udged that Colonel P. had not been his prop- 

after pm sithough entered under his name. 
ate 
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two owners who claimed them from Mr. 
Milligan and me.” 

“Yes, I learned that the owners of Nantucket 
and Argonaut were very debilitated financially 
so I lent them each a thousand dollars to claim 
Bedelia and Moon Valley and promised to buy 
both horses from them immediately at a five- 
hundred-dollar profit. ite a legitimate deal 
I assure you, Mr. Bard. At the price they 
cost me I consider both horses a gift. I can 
always use a good mare like Bedelia, and 
a stallion like Colonel P. is not to be de- 


: | spised at a thousand dollars. I have a feeling 


t Colonel P. is faster than he seems to be. 
As for Moon Valley, I’ll make a few dollars 
out of him, too.” 

John T. Banfield found his voice. “T’ll give 
you a chance to make a few dollars on him 
without waiting very long, Miss Henning. 
Remember, he’s a gelding. I’ll buy him back 
for twenty-five hundred. I'll be frank. I 
didn’t e t he would be claimed.” 

“J think I’ll keep him, Mr. Banfield. If he’s 
worth that to you he’s worth it to me.” 

Fatty Milligan heaved himself up with a 
—- effort. ‘How about my Bedelia?” 

e almost sobbed. 

“Not for sale.” 

“And Colonel P.?” Dan Bard was smiling 
hopefully. 

Marion shook her head. “I'll sell you the 
winner, Don Marco, instead.” 

“That dog!” the three almost growled in 
chorus. ‘Why, look here, Miss Henning!” 
Fatty Milligan was speaking. ‘Why, if that 
boy of yours wasn’t as wise as a treeful of owls 
Don Marco would have been beaten so far he’d 
be running yet.” 

“Yes, Midgie’s a very wise boy, indeed. 
Here’s a note he slipped me in the paddock. 
It makes very interesting reading. Read it, 
Mr. Milligan.” 

Fatty Milligan read aloud: ‘‘‘Miss Marion. 
Play Don Marco across the board; play Bedelia 
all you have to place, play Colonel P. across 
the board and play him heavy. Claim Bedelia, 
Colonel P. and Moon Valley, because they’re 
worth a lot of money and it’s a shame to see 
good horses used by a lot of tin-horn levelers 
on getaway day. I want to ride Colonel P. in 
the Derby at Churchill Downs. Midge.’ ” 

“Did you do it?” Bard’s voice was reverent. 

“T did. Ten to one to win, five to one to 
place, two and a half to one to show on Don 
Marco; I spread three thousand—and he won 
all three bets. Ten thousand on Bedelia to 
place at eight to five a place and I won that. 
I lost a bet of fifteen hundred each to win and 
to place for the Colonel, but won a thousand- 
dollar bet for show and my money back, so 
the Colonel owes me nothing. Feed money, 
gentlemen, feed money! This is getaway day, 
and oats and hay and bran are very expensive.” 

“T wish,” sighed Fatty Milligan, “that there 
was a rule preventing a leading jockey from 
using his bat in a contender’s face. The prac- 
tise is criminal.” 
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“Oh, shut up, Fatty,” sighed John T 
field. “It’s an old trick and those is 7 
against it. There couldn’t be. What ] can't 
understand, Miss Henning,” he went on, “s 
why, after your jockey had instructed you 
fang Colonel P. across the board heavily, whey 

e was twelve, six and three to one and 
have backed in blindfolded, your stupid boy 
kept him from winning. 

“Now, if he had done that, you would hay 
lost your first two bets on Don Marco byt 
would have won twenty-five hundred on him ty 
show. Bedelia to place at five to eight wasq 
cinch, of course, and on that bet you won 
$6,250 anyhow. But you would have wo 
$24,000 on the Colonel to win, $12,000 to place 
and $6,000 to show—a total on that bet alone 
of $42,000. As you laid your bets, however 
you only won $17,000 on Don Marco, $6,2500n 
Bedelia and nothing on Colonel P. - Mj 
Macklin has cost you just $42,000. You ought 
to fire him!” : 

“Why, one couldn’t discharge a boy for 
riding to win, Mr. Banfield,” she reminded hin 
pointedly and he had the grace to blush 
‘Besides, I think Midge played his hand 
rather well, after all. Bedelia, Colonel P, ang | 
Moon Valley cost me $4,00o—and if the Cob 
onel alone isn’t worth $50,000 I’m a poor judge 
of horse-flesh.” 

“The girl’s gone crazy,” Fatty Milligan er. 
ploded. “Whoever heard such rot?” 

“When a horse can step a mile and an 
in forty-eight under wraps,” Marion cooed at 
him, “‘he’s extremely liable, if let out, to break 
a world record. The next time you three start 
leveling with one horse in a race be sure some. 
body else isn’t leveling with another. And, 
in particular, look behind the timer’s boar 
when you give your horse a real race before 
the clockers arrive. Genius,” she added witha 
devastating smile, “is an infinite capacity ior 
taking pains.” 

She moved back to her chair and commenced 
to study the fifth race, while John T. Banfield 
stared across the infield toward the distant 
mountains of Mexico. 

“That young woman,” he declared presently, 
“proves the utter fallacy of the old saying that 
one should never send a boy to do a man’s 
work. Bedelia placed, but did any one of this 
choice triumvirate of idiots play her to place, 
when she was a cinch and the only thing against 
her was a price of eight to five? Nobody did 

“And did any of the same three moron 
play Colonel P. to place and show? did 
not. They played him to win. Nota 
bet in the lot of us—and we think we’re smait, 
whereas that girl played all three winners aid 
called them—one, two, three. She isn'ta 
gambler. Just a nice little business woman 
Right now her father’s struggling to climb ont 
of his grave and hug her for claiming our thm 
horses.” : 

“There’s a big field in the fifth race,” Fatty 
Milligan added plaintively. “Let’s go out and 
lie down on the track and let them run overusl? 











Son of the Gods (Continued from page 49) 


: | heeded it was merely a proof of the potency of 


prayer, and similar phenomena were of daily 
occurrence. ‘ 

For that matter sons are not seemly sub- 
jects for joking among Lee Ying’s people; lack- 
ing a boy of his own he would have been ex- 
pected to adopt one out of regard for his family 
line. Ancestral worship and respect for the 
family as a social integer have induced the 
Chinese to carry adoption to extremes, or to 
what any other people would consider extremes. 
Sons are adopted to act for their new parents 
as commercial agents. Children of poor parents 
are purchased for adoption and, upon occasion, 
kidnapers make a profit from the sale of stolen 
children. 

In spite of his Western culture and liberality 
of thought Lee Ying was thoroughly Chinese 
in his religious observances—the color of a 
man’s soul cannot be washed out in a few 


years, nor can the faith of two hundred genem 
tions change in the course of one—and he 
have been expected to go to any length® 
finding a son to worship at his tablet. No, the 
belated coming of his boy was taken as et 
dence of his luck, as proof that the as 
influences ruling at the hour of the me $ 
birth were fortunate. aa 
So it was that his friends and well-wishes 
entered heartily into the celebration, bei 
described, when the baby received its 
name,” Lee Sam, and its head was shav 
They expressed themselves as hopeful of joi 
ing in the ceremonies attendant upon the com 
mencement of the boy’s studies, when he 4 
receive his “book name,” and still — 
the time of his marriage, when he would ® 
presented with his “great name.” Soon it ¥& 
forgotten that his arrival had been atte peut 


by circumstances in any wise unusual.” 4 
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tle Sam was a pretty and a beguiling in- 
fant; he was plump and dimpled, his limbs 





t T can't straight, his eyes were black and shiny, 
t on, “g fe laughed more often than he cried. Due no 
d you to doubt to a good stomach, he wrapped himself 
ly, in a mantle of contentment; the blissful smile 


nd be Buddha ed his li 
hovered upon ps. 
boy * this placid demeanor his parents affected 
to behold infallible indications of a rich and a 
uld have benevolent mind. He was a sturdy manling 
arco but ‘and he turned out to be wholly immune to the 


n him to ordinary infantile ailments, corroborative evi- 
ht wasa #  Yence of his celestial origin. He developed 
you won idly, too. Who ever heard of an ordinary 
ve mortal with a tooth at three months of age? 
+ But Sam had two, as white as rice kernels. 

t alone i teeth early. They suffer no 


— mortal ills. . Nevertheless, there was no sense 
ssom in taking chances: Pan Yi, out of an excess of 
er caution, painted the little rubber button that 
*“ hagethcee fing ar dba. waged 
i she daubed his fo with ver- 
eh: ta Tuck signs and put girls’ earrings in his 


> blush ears to fool the jealous gods into thinking him 
is hand one of the despised sex. To aid the deception 
Tp emt Bf further she called him by girls’ names. 

st ad When he seemed to feel less well than usual 


the Cok she was not content to hire one doctor or even 
oF judge two: she hired several and she made the little 
li fellow swallow the medicines of white special- 
=> ists and Chinese practitioners at one and the 
same time. The fact that he survived those 





_— American prescriptions in addition to powdered 
to beat | cobwebs, ground leather, dried bat wings and 
statt the like would have convinced even a skeptic 
ak that he was indeed no common boy. 
And, _ Lee Ying became daily more attached to his 
§ boa son and as for heart-hungry Pan Yi the years 
© befon fell away from her and she bloomed into a 
d witha girl again. She made frequent thank-offerings 
acity for to the various deities, slighting not even the 
least important, and she gave expensive pres- 
nmenced ents to her friends, assuming a new importance 
Banfield not only in their eyes but in the eyes of her own 
- distant servants by reason of her motherhood. 

Every contented gurgle from the wet lips of 
resently little Sam brought a song to hers, his peevish 
ng that yells filled her with dread and threw the entire 
a mans establishment into confusion. 

e of ths All of the above is merely a roundabout way 
10 place, of saying that the foundling had fallen into a 
7 against good home and that the merchant and his wife 
ody did were ordinary old people who indulged them- 
mess selves in the priceless luxury of thoroughly 
did spoiling their one and only son. 
pe . How good that home was became more ap- 
e smart, parent as time went on. Only the finest foods 
nets tall were given to the child and they were pre- 
ievt's pared with the highest skill; his garments were 
woul of rich materials and they were embroidered 
Himb ont with royal insignia, his toys were numerous and 
vur thine ive, upon his tiny cap was sewn the 
a tuby button of a Mandarin of the first rank. 
” _His father saw to these material comforts, 
‘out all his mother exercised her utmost cunning to 
ver ult saf his health and his well-being. 


Wi she circumvented the malicious influ- 
—. that —— — boys. 

wing the penumbral regions to be peopled 
with the shades of unmated women who are 

r trying to reinstate themselves by 
snatching the souls of new-born men children 
and making them their own, she burned old 
shoe-leather near Sam’s cradle to drive them 
away. She ignited incense to the Gods of 
Colds and Coughs and Colics; every night she 
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as ev carefully turned his shoes upside down so that 
rologicll the demon of pestilence could not scatter sick- 
rchants ness in them. 






Certain of Lee Ying’s friends and neighbors 
ventured to suggest that in rearing Sam like a 
noble he was perhaps making too much of his 

, but the importer smiled, saying: 
le who puts no faith in his son shall find 
no faith in him. If I raise him as a prince, a 
ba is likely to be, for when the mirror is 
his 









th 
h 
polished how can dust defile it?” 
1 the time came for Sam to commence 
Studies he was not sent to school; a Chinese 


tutor was engaged for him and his education 
Was in the time-honored, orthodox man- 
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directions on the can, and flush. 
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his chubby hands—an imposing work the intro- 
ductory statement in which read, “Men at 
their birth are by nature radically good.” This 
entire volume Sam was forced to memorize. 
Hour after hour, day after day, week after 
week, he repeated, parrot-like, the sentences 


error. 
lessly traced in total ignorance of their mean- 
ing, book after book he learned by rote. He 
was taught the names of the thousands of arbi- 
trary Chinese word signs, a four-years’ labor in 
itself, and in time their significance was made 
known to him. Not until then did his studies 
begin to hold interest. 

According to Chinese belief scholarly rank 
does not involve practical knowledge but is 
acquired through mastery of the classics, by the 
study of geography, arithmetic, science, the 
etiquette of social behavior and the like. 
Young Sam memorized Chinese history, he 
learned stories of youthful precocity, tending 
to show the value of education. 

He was given examples of poor scholars who 
acquired knowledge under difficulties, like the 
boy who, lacking money for a lamp, bored a 
hole in the wall and studied by the light from 
a neighbor’s lantern. He was drilled in reciting 
the twenty-four stories of filial piety, such as 
the tale of the son who thawed through the ice 
on a pond by lying naked on it so as to catch 
carp for his mother, and of the little boy who 
went early to bed so that the mosquitoes 
could have their fill of him before his parents 
retired. 

He was taught the story of creation: how the 
male and the female principles, “yang” and 
“yin,” gave birth to Pan-Ku, the hewer-out of 
the universe and how he grew steadily, six feet 
every day, for eighteen thousand years. 

Lee Sam learned all of his lessons out loud, 
and the harder he tried to memorize them, the 
louder he shouted. .- 

Lee Ying would smile and the wrinkles about 
his eyes would deepen as he listened to his 
son. 

Sam had his occasional holidays, of course: 
on the birthdays of the gods or during religious 
festivals his father took him by the hand and 
led him out upon the streets where he could 
stare owl-eyed at all the entrancing sights. 
New Year’s was the most glorious time of all, 
for then, among other things, Sam went with 
Lee Ying to pay his New Year’s calls and to 
receive his presents from their friends. Bravely 
he trudged at his father’s side; he bowed and 


| hands in careful imitation of his elders. 


| from the streets, the vaporizing of vinegar to 
exorcise them from the house. Every New 
Year’s Eve the kitchen god came back from 
Heaven where he had journeyed to report on 
the family and Pan Yi was not above rubbing 
the lips of the kitchen god’s image with honey 
to make certain that nothing except sweet 
words would issue therefrom. 

Jealous of the joy Lee Sam had brought, she 
never permitted the house to be swept during 
the first few days of the festival lest a mite of 


As for the boy, he learned to take all these 
practises as a matter of course, like the parades 
of dragons, the lanterns, the troops of strolling 
players, the puppet-shows. They were part and 
parcel of his life. 

He had no contact whatever with things 
American, his mind was trained in the Oriental 
school. He was thoroughly Chinese. 


Pan Yi ascended the dragon when Sam was 
eleven years old and he mourned for her as 
sincerely as did his honorable father. The 
next year Lee Ying moved to New York. 

This change was prompted partly by grief 
| and partly in order that the importer might the 
| better attend to his Eastern store which was 

steadily growing in importance. So, at least, 
! Lee Ying declared. 





The entire festival was one long succession | 
of interesting experiences and intoxicating joys. | 
There was feasting, the burning of prayers, the | 
| popping of firecrackers to frighten evil spirits | 


happiness would be brushed out by the brooms. | 
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FAMOUS FEET 


reality there was another reason for his 
> Sam was growing to look more and 
like a Son of the Gods, that is to say he 
was growing to look less and less like a Chinese 


« the father this was confirmation of his 
belief in the lad’s celestial origin, not that con- 
‘ an implicit = = nwo 
heard whisperings that distur im 
po * da’ Officer Dunne came to him in con- 
“table distress of mind. The women en- 
Chinatown settlement siggy a 
women—were asking questions. ey 
‘meddlesome creatures and to them the 
nity, the repose of Lee Ying’s declining years 
“-. er pondered. In his eyes Sam 
was all: a high-class Chinese boy should 
be and he carried himself like the son of an 
Prince. He spoke no more than a 
few of English, he did not know how to 
think, how to act, how to play like a white 
- fut unfortunately these missionary 
galots were familiar only with coolie types; 
“never had seen a Chinese gentleman, 
a from Lee Ying himself and a very 
few of his well-born friends. 

Little Sam was undeniably conspicuous and 
to them he resembled a white boy. New York 
was unlike San Francisco, the father reflected: 
there it would be possible, with less danger of 
interference and annoyance, to rear his precious 

as he had vowed to rear him, into a 
man would be a credit to his name and 
whose virtues would reflect honor upon his 
ancestors. Accordingly the move was made. 

It required several express-cars to transport 
the household belongings of the merchant 
prince and when father and son set out upon 
their journey across the continent they traveled 


state. 
Arrived in New York, Lee Ying set himself 


# wim even better style than formerly and the 


as if he were a 


local Chinese welcomed him 


_ person of national importance. To the Lees it 
§ was much like coming from the real China into 


a land of barbarians, for New York’s China- 
town was but a pale counterfeit of the Chinese 


‘B quarter in San Francisco. Nevertheless they 


themselves to it; a new life began. 
or Sam Lee it was a full and an interesting 
life. For one thing he was allowed more 
liberty than he had ever known, for another 
the new servants showed him a greater defer- 
ence even than the old ones and he learned to 


3 Brule them autocratically. 


eM SERTIESEES WD 


Outside of the house he received unusual 
a ; too. His father was the richest 
Oriental in the city and his accomplishments 


‘ aime Lt he was honored as a sage and a 
5 sayings were listened to and 


cherished as gems of wisdom; to the son and 
heir of such a man, therefore, the utmost 
y was due. 
sams Seniors bowed gravely to him on the 
j@ certain subtlety of meaning was attrib- 
uted to his juvenile chatter. The Chinese 
children looked on him as a remote, a superior 
invoked awe. 
Lee Ying procured an English tutor for Sam, 
de Cantonese with a bulging, pear- 
head. The fellow had graduated from 
and in his hands Sam’s education took a 
newturn. In a year he had learned to speak a 
» Pedantic sort of book-English and there 
in tricks of pronunciation that bothered 


He had learned also to wear American clothes 
wich he did whenever he and his myopic 
tutor went out into the streets. At fourteen he 

grown coy vt sallow, a owlish 
uth Crammed to the point of indigestion with 
learning far beyond his years. 

One day a = ms Bangs were sitting 

en rk, that breathing-place 
tked in between Citsstows and its environs 

Me east and the crowded Italian neighbor- 

to the west of it. It was a favorite 
ung-Place of theirs, for here the tutor read 
m watched the white children at play. 
amusements were rough and meaning- 


ie to the boy, the yelling and the quarreling 
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that went with every game struck him as 
senseless and undignified, nevertheless he felt 
a timid eagerness to take a hand. It was less 
a desire actually to have a part in the sports 
than a feeling of loneliness and a dull resent- 
ment at being left out. 

The truth is he had begun to yearn for 
human companionship. The children of Mott 
and Pell and Doyers streets could not bring 
themselves to share their games with him, for 
they were commoners and he was a prince, and 
the white urchins of the neighborhoods near by 
ignored him. When they did notice him they 
manifested a marked rudeness doubly distress- 
ing to the sensitive mind of a Chinese child; 
they either fell silent in his presence and stared 
curiously at him, or they giggled and whispered. 

Sometimes they openly jeered at him: 
“Chinamen eat rats!” or “Hey, John! Let’s see 
your pigtail.” 

They were unmannerly, quarrelsome persons, 
they were boisterous barbarians; Sam disap- 
proved of their vulgarities and he disdained 
their insults. He was aware of his own supe- 
riority, nevertheless they had the power to hurt 
him; he felt ashamed and—naked in their 
presence. It was useless to ignore the fact that 
their gibes smarted and there was mighty little 
comfort to be had from repeating such philo- 
sophical truths as “The excellence of a man 
consists not in his courage but in his virtue” 
. . . “He who strikes me with a sharp point 
will not himself be safe for long.” 

Nor did it bring any great serenity of soul 
to meditate upon the five qualities of moral 
virtue. Sam had a tempestuous and wholly 
un-Chinese desire to fall upon these grimy 
demons and hurt them as they hurt him. 

This day he noticed on the bench next to his 
a little girl, somewhat younger than himself. 
She was bundled up in more clothes than the 
weather called for and from her color it was 
plain that she had been ill. She an 
impudent nose and a pair of imperious blue 
eyes the which were contradicted by a wistful 
mouth. She was as frail and as pretty as one 
of those pallid lilies, or carved ivory fans the 
old Chinese poets wrote about, and when her 
glance met Sam’s she shyly averted it. 

This happened two or three times, then the 
little girl smiled. Sam’s lips parted. A mo- 
ment later he was standing at her side. 

“Are you sick, too?” she inquired. Sam 
shook his head. “I been sick. I ’most died.” 

“T am sorry,” he managed to say. 

“‘Wasn’t you ever sick?” 

“No. I have been remarkably free from 
disease.” 

“Well, why don’t you play with the other 
kids? . . . You’re Chinese, ain’t you? Gee, 
you don’t talk like a Chinaman . . . I bet it’s 
hard to talk Chinese . . . We had three doc- 
tors at our house and my ma’s hair turned gray 
in a single night . . . Why don’t you play? 
I’d play if I could, but I can’t. Don’t you like 
to play? Ido. Only I hate it now.” 

“My father prefers to have me improve my 
mind. He says those who would win honor in 
their studies must learn mental discipline.” 

‘My father never went to school. He’s an 
assemblyman and he goes to Albany and makes 
laws. Say, everybody jumps through when he 
tells ’em to! . . . Gee, it must be funny to be 
a Chinaman! I'd rather be sick . . . I had 
chills and fever and headache and sick stum- 
mick. I had everything.” Plainly the speaker 
was in a boastful mood. 

“Doubtless the hot and cold elements of your 
body were not in harmonious accord,” Sam told 
her politely, “or an evil spirit moved your brain 
bones about in a painful manner.” 

“Yeah! I could feel ’em move .. . Say! I 
bet I know why you don’t play. The kids 
won’t let you. But I don’t care if you’re a 
Chinaman; you can play with me—till I get 
well. 

This young person’s frankness and impetu- 
osity were embarrassing, but she was a friendly 
soul and her interest in Sam was unaffected. 
Her rudeness was unintentional and merely the 
result of an eager curiosity. She was easy to 
get acquainted with, for she not only told 
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everything there was to tell about herself 















also answered many of her own uestions fy gourd elab 
fore Sam could do so and thus clea the w| pay a bl 
for more. She was a chatterbox. EE perforated } 

Her name was Eileen Cassidy and that These cri 
her brother, Jim, yonder. Jim fetched her 28° insect 
every day. They lived down on Oliver Str» famous Wat 

“My pa took me in your store one day, Gag orable Chin 
It’s big. You live upstairs, don’t undertake t 





3 ie 
in a regular house . . . I like stores that saa) 
good, like yours. Can you buy anything yoy! 
want in there? ... Pa says yow're awhi 
rich . . . Is that man your teacher? I het iy 
fun to have your own teacher . . , Pybh 
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school’s awful, there’s so many foreigners. yh told, ai 
says it’s awful . . . My brother Tiare tuce, — 
tough, running around with Italians fercencss 
everything. We're Irish . . . Why don’t ym with humar 
ask me something? . . . My pa used tobe, Lhe ©88 
policeman!” ceived may 
A policeman! Here was information ¢ tful dol 
startling character. Miss Cassidy had gp % doll furn 
immature mind but she was, manifestly The othe 
person of importance and Sam was Curious the bloodt 
about policemen. He launched into spéei: warriors thi 
soon he and Eileen were talking like old frien § 424 8 CTOW 
Eileen hitched herself closer to him and pli amd shovi 
him eagerly with questions, her thirsty ming % @ U™™ 
drank up whatever he had to say and forth_ ‘easute-_ * 
first time in his life Sam tasted the heady wig 1 an insta 
of flattery. Magically he expanded. —  § teach oth 
When he and his tutor walked home Sag, It. was S 
was outwardly sedate, but inwardly he wy ished to di 
in upheaval. His notions of white ha But, alas, : 
entirely altered, there was a strange warmfes§ ‘ticket 80 
ing in his breast. He had a friend. crushed, tl 
In suppressed excitement he told Lee Ving fates _ more 
all about the surprising adventure that hadbeg Wrought UI 
fallen him and the old man listened withag Deen Wei 
smile, saying finally: “Yes, her father is wd — 
known to me. He is a man of influence in thy Setcely 
district.” He bm 
“She was saved from death by a mirack’§ stuck: he 5 
Sam declared, “‘and in the space of a sikh (2™. "ih 
night the hair of her august mother tumig 50K Chin 
white. There were three doctors, of whom th doit | 
medicine was bitter. Probably it was mak had by 
of powdered cockroaches. She is not uly, i she 4 
other white children, her eyes are an “ tal 


there is sunshine in them. It is strange thi : 
the God of Colic would place a spell uponag ttm and I 
















insignificant girl child. Would it be Dan Cas 
make her a present and show my respectitl init 
pleasure in her acquaintance?”  ® sang 
“Polite, indeed. Only by a benevolent cm pee sick 
sideration of others may we attain to ex histle anc 
virtue. What sort of present would suita ict, - 
express your delicate concern?” Now in t 
Sam considered. “She complains of as sce whic 
age, gnawing hunger. Perhaps a box of swt 2 Bead 
cakes and candies——” fe pong 
“In which you could share? No. Abi ooo y. 
would be suitable as coming from a student sited Fue 
but the minds of girl children are light IB 4. They 
think one of our Chinese dolls would please shrieking t) 
better. Ora small tree of coral and ameth} ek was 
and jade, with quivering petals of crystal.” udiad enc 
“To a person of her childish tastes a @ bly. It dic 
would indeed be more suitable,” Sam agr much large: 
“Her mind is undeniably frivolous.” 28 the taste c 
Eileen’s brother Jim was a healthy han ie weald b 
scarum boy and he resented playing & That appal 
effeminate réle of nurse-maid, so in the @ eeever. th 
that followed he more than willingly SUMAR pag gone: 
dered the care of his sister to Sam Lee andpt in 
ceeded to amuse himself. Daily Sam brougs tg 
resents to his little friend and in consequeit he had be: 
is status with the other children change perfection 2 
They began to regard him with someth What st: 
sides contempt. ; _oE this that 
Seeing in him a source of possible revel 444 body? 
they assumed a demeanor wholly artificiar® lashed his - 
was an experience, by the way, with which® pleasant an 
was destined to become all too familiar 88% them Th. 
went on. It pleased Sam, he bought BBB not want 
immunity from insult and a kind of popt Wanted th 








Eileen Cassidy proved one day that she! 
least, was a stout and loyal friend. Om 
occasion Sam had brought her not ivory, 
agate, nor silk as usual, but his own. 
cherished possession, his fighting 
There were three of them, each house 
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p elaborately carved and colored to re- 
gourd a ming flower and provided with a 

perforated ivory cover highly decorated. ; 
These crickets, he explained, were not ordi- 
nary insects, they were the reincarnation of 
famous warriors long dead and they bore hon- 
; Chinese names, the which Eileen did not 
to repeat. As such they received the 


most delicate attentions; they were fed and 
fe from tiny porcelain dishes and a little 


‘hed was provided for each. : 
They were specially bred and trained cham- 
” pions ith records of many victories, Eileen 
‘was told, and their food consisted of rice, let- 
“ tuce, beans and _—— fish. To rouse their 
‘ferceness before a battle mosquitoes gorged 
with human blood were fed to them. 

The eagerness with which this gift was re- 

ceived may be imagined. Live dolls! In de- 
tful doll houses, equipped with the tiniest 
doll furniture. Was anything so wonderful? 

The other children were more excited by 
the bloodthirsty nature of the diminutive 
warriors than by Sam’s recital of their virtues, 
and a crowd gathered. There was a pushing 
anda shoving and finally a scream from Eileen, 
as an unmannerly boy despoiled her of her 
treasure. Sam promptly fell upon the robber. 
In an instant they, and not the crickets, were 
at each other’s throats. 

It was Sam’s first fight and he was aston- 
ished to discover that he took to it readily. 
But alas, other boys piled upon him. The 
cricket gourds were trampled underfoot, 
crushed, their warlike occupants met with 
fates more shocking than they had ever 
wrought upon their vanquished adversaries. 
Eileen was in hysterics, Sam was mastered by 
a terrible indignation: rage boiled up in him so 
fiercely that he was unconscious of pain. 

He was pushed and pulled, kicked and 
struck: he was flung down and his clothes were 
torn. His nose was bleeding, he heard yells of, 
“Soak the Chinaman!” ... “Wallop the 
doity Chinaman!” . . . “Lemme get at’im.” 

Bileen was in the very middle of the fray— 
she had by now fully recovered her strength— 
biting, scratching, kicking, striking. 

“Pll kill you,” she screamed. “You hurt 
him and I’ll scratch your eyes out . . . Let 
him go... I’ll tell my pa.” 

Dan Cassidy was known and feared but 
gang-spirit was proof against more than the 
ie ibeat of his anger. On a ribbon around 
her neck Eileen wore her father’s old police 
= and this at last she blew with all her 


Now in the neighborhood of the Five Points, 
ice whistles are not sounded in idleness. 
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voc they had created so they sepa- 
scurried away, each in his own direc- 
left Eileen stamping her feet and 
shrieking threats of vengeance after them. 
a sight. He was skinned and 
bloody, his nose pained him terri- 
not feel like a nose at all: it was 
than a nose and it bled. There was 
blood in his mouth. No doubt 
bleed to death in a very short time. 
That appalling prospect concerned him less, 
however, than the amazing phenomenon which 
had occurred inside of him. He had been 
Chinese the dignity and the that is 
, he had been taught to abhor violence, 
he had been made to believe that peace is 
Perfection and tranquillity is paradise. 
What strange and terrifying monster was 
this that had taken possession of him, soul 
body? It rocked and swayed him, it 
his mind to madness. His hurts were 
Pleasant and he took a savage, drunken joy in 
The taste of blood was sweet. He did 
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‘Rot want these hoodlums to run away, he 
Wanted them to stay and rend him into a 


id pieces if meanwhile he could sink 


his teeth into them, if he could scratch and 


and tear their flesh. He’d kill them. 
+ © against ten. He’d wait, he’d never forget. 
A Chinaman. And his mighty warriors, 
those honorable heroes of a hundred battles, 


corpses now! Crushed under the heels of bar- 
barians! He wept for the three brave spirits 
that were gone. 

Eileen was crying, too; she was crying not 
for the crickets but for him. She was. his 
friend: his one and only friend. She was draw- 
ing him away from the battlefield, leading him 
to her home. 

“Mercy me! What have you been up to 
now and who’s this with you?” Mrs. Cassidy 
inquired a few minutes later when her daughter 
came wailing into the house, hauling Sam by 
the hand. “So? It’s that nice Chinese boy 
you’ve been playing with. Shame on the both 
of you to be fighting! Wait now and stop 
your crying. Who’s going to tell me what 
happened?” 

Eileen told what happened, of course. 
There was no stopping her. Choking, sobbing, 
she gasped out the horrid story and meanwhile 
Sam tried to compose himself. It was no easy 
task, for he was still in a turmoil. 

But this was a house of understanding and 
of sympathy. Mrs. Cassidy neither condemned 
him nor made light of the tragedy, on the con- 
trary she praised his spirit and voiced indigna- 
tion at the outrage: she made a lot over Sam, 
in a motherly way. To begin with, she took 
him into the bathroom and washed his face 
and hands and put strange-smelling salves and 
liniments upon his cuts and bruises, then she 
brushed his clothes and pinned up the rents in 
them. Not once did she call him a Chinaman 
or indicate in any way that he was in the least 
different from other boys. 

“Don’t you mind a little beating,” she told 
him. “TI bet you could lick any one of those 
rowdies in a fair fight. They’re the worst boys 
in the neighborhood and they’ll come to no 
good. From what Eileen tells me you’re a 
little gentleman. There! It’s quit bleeding 
already . . . I hope she’s had the grace to 
thank you for all the nice playthings you gave 
her when she was sick.” 

“You are too kind,” Sam said in a quavering 
voice. “I have never before engaged in a fight. 
The lowest order of men are vicious, the higher 
type of man is firm but not quarrelsome.” 

“D’you hear that, Eileen? There’s sense 
to the boy. And the nice English he uses! 
Yes, and you picking up nothing but slang and 
vulgarity off the streets. So your brother 
Jimmy lets a stranger do the fighting for the 
family? Wait till Dan Cassidy hears that. 
Now then, tell me about these crickets that 
started the trouble. I never heard of the like.” 

Eileen went into tears again; it was Sam 
who explained about the three doughty heroes 
and their untimely end. Mrs. Cassidy listened 
with interest, she betrayed a suitable grief 
and expressed befitting regrets, then she 
hustled the children down into the kitchen 
and gave each of them a glass of cold milk and 
a cooky. While they ate and drank, she had 
to hear about the crickets over and over again. 

When Sam finally left, Mrs. Cassidy walked 
to the door with her arm around his shoulders 
and before she let him go she smoothed his 
hair and gave him a motherly pat on the cheek. 
She invited him to come again. 

There was a lump in the boy’s throat as 
he walked home. Mrs. Cassidy had the same 
tender touch as little old Pan Yi, of blessed 
memory, and there was the same comfort in 
her robust voice as in the birdlike cooing of 
Sam’s Chinese mother. He wondered why he 
had felt like crying every time this white 
woman’s firm and capable hands had touched 
his flesh. Why had he yearned so desperately 
to feel her sheltering arms around his body? 
Other Chinese children shrank from contact 
with people of white skins, but he liked it. 
He had the queer feeling that Mrs. Cassidy 
and Eileen were flesh and blood with him. 

On the next Sunday afternoon Lee Ying 
and Lee Sam, each clad in his finest native 
dress, called at the Cassidy home. The entire 
family was there and the old merchant bowed 
deeply in turn to the assemblyman, to his wife, 
to Jim and to little Eileen: he raised his clasped 
hands to the level of his forehead and lowered 
them repeatedly. Sam did likewise. Then 
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Your Mistakes 
in English 
STAND OUT! 


OU can not hide your mistakes in Eng- 

lish—they stand out sharply, giving 
others an unfortunate impression of you. 
You may not make such glaring errors as 
“He don’t,” “You was,” “I ain’t.” But 
perhaps you may make other mistakes 
which offend the ears of cultured people, 
and cause them to judge you unfairly. 


"Can't hardly” 
“He don’t” 


bo 9? 
tou was 
e 4 73 

I ain't 

No one will correct your mistakes in 
English. People are too polite. They fear 
you will feel insulted, and unconsciopsly 
you keep on making the same mistakes. 
And, though you may think your English 
is good, it may be dotted with errors which 


others notice, and which destroy many of 
your opportunities for advancement. 


What Can You Do? 


For many years Sherwin Cody studied 
weed eect of creating the habit of using 
g English. After countless experi- 
ments, he finally invented a simple meth- 

by which you can acquire a better 
command of the English language in only 
I$ minutes a we 

Under old methods rules are memorized, 
but correct habits are not formed. Soon 
the rules themselves are forgotten. The 
new Sherwin Cody method provides, on 
the contrary, for the formation of correct 
habits by constantly calling attention only 
to the mistakes you make—and then show- 
ing you the right way, so that correct 
English soon becomes “second nature.” 
Already over 50,000 people have used this 
method with the most marked results. ’ 


FREE Book on English 


A command of polished and effective English 
denotes education and culture. It wins friends 
and favorably impresses those with whom you 
come in contact. Now, in only 15 minutes a 
day—in your own home—you can actually see 
yourself improve by using Mr. Cody’s “100% 
Self-Correcting Method.” 

A new book explaining Mr. Cody’s invention 
is ready. If you are ever embarrassed by mis- 
takes in grammar, spelling, punctuation, 
pronunciation, or if your vocabulary is limited, 
this new free book, “‘“How to Speak and Write 
Masterly English,” will prove a revelation to 
you. Send the coupon or a letter or postal 
card for it now. SHERwin Copy ScHoo. or 
Encutsu, 1411 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 














SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 

1411 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me your free book, ‘““How to Speak and 
Write Masterly English.” 
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WELDONA 


TABLETS FOR 


HEUMATISM 


Especially effective for Sciatica—Neuritis—Joint—Muscular— 
and other forms of rheumatism ordinary treatments fail to reach. 
Ask your druggist for Weldona tablets. Book describing rheu- 
“ matism from Egyp- 
tian days to present 
mailed free. Weldona 
Corp’n, Textile Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. 









“‘Look Mother! 
Dad’s Playing 
Horse 

Again.’’ 

















Want Some Money? 


Here’s a wonderful way to get it 

Our beautifully illustrated book tells how. It tellsall 
about our new methods of art decoration, art treatment and 
how anybody can learn without previous training or experience. 
a Sonnaane got kegel page of mpi | Bed (epengrg = 
what you can make an supplies are sent by 
sell. You can make good F R E E us with the instructions 
money and this a ak to $5th Pay ment _ Dae mate 
m is amazingly easy the first week. Some society 
learn and the profits arelargerthan women have taken up this work 

roduce beautiful finished art °F their own amusement.— I 
objects almost from the beginniag. W8Y; Pleasure or profit, it’s the 

You don’t have to know how to draw ine. Write Now for your 
of this valuable FREE. 
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Fine with Roast Pork 


# Sac Minute Cranberry Sauce 
—the most enjoyable of fruit 
sauces. 

All you need: 1 quart (4 cups) cran- 
berries, 2 cups water, 1} to 2 cups 
sugar. 

All you need to do: Boil sugar and 
water together 5 minutes; add cran- 
berries and boil without stirring. 
(5 minutes is usually sufficient) 
until all the skins pop open. Re- 
move from the when the 
popping stops. 

























Lee Ying made a graceful speech of thanks 
the “peat his son had received. fn 
“Don’t mention it,” Cassidy begged of hin 
“Didn’t your boy do the fighting m: 
should have done? It’s ig fe 
thanking you. Sit down, Mr. Lee. I’m 
to welcome you here.” He turned to Sam anj 
said kindly: “Come here, my lad, and le; 
have a look at a battling China boy, Tre 
heard how smart you are and you look i 
Eileen likes you better than any kid in the 
neighborhood.” 

The boy was moved but he restrained hj, 
emotions. Gravely he said: “I am 
by her friendship. A man should choos , 
friend who is better than himself, otherwiy 
he had better have none.” 

Dan Cassidy smiled. ‘Will you listen to that, 
Mother? He’s got the sense of a grown-up” 

“Do not be spoiled by compliments,” Le 
Ying cautioned his son. “Remember that hy 
who tells you of your faults is a teacher: he 
who praises your virtues does you harm” 
To Mrs. Cassidy he said: “Sam brings 
an unworthy remembrance of his i 
for your kindness and I beg that you yi 
accept it.” As he spoke he unwrapped 2 pack. 
age the boy had carried, exposing a beautify! 
porcelain vase of delicate and unusual colori 

' Mrs. Cassidy admired it; she thought it 
would look well on the plush-draped manted 
between the marble oak and the gilt ease 
with the photograph of Dan Cassidy in his sik 
hat and frock coat of office. The good woma 
was unaware that she held in her careless hand 
a relic of a famous dynasty which would have 
drawn a crowd in any museum, but she wa 
frank to say it was pretty. 

To Jim and Eileen she voiced a waming 
“Mind you don’t knock it off and break it, 
now. That’s the worst of children, Mr. Lee, 
you can’t keep a decent thing in the house,” 
Lee Ying winced. The vase would have pr- 
vided for the education of both Cassidy 
children; it was only by an effort that h 
smiled when the mother said doubtful: 
‘And I don’t know as I’d dare put real flowers 
in it, either. Why, it’s as thin as an egg-shell.” 

“Tt is so called,” he murmured. 

“One of these days, when Dan can affordit, 
I’m going to buy a whole set of nice thin 
dishes in your store.” 

“T shall look forward to serving you with 
my own hands. We Chinese are the fathers of 
fine porcelains and potteries. Ceramics was 
an art with us when other nations were learning 
to make crude clay jugs and jars.” 

“Well, I declare! I-suppose that’s why you 
keep the prices down. I tell Dan I can always 
get the worth of my money in Chinatom, 
which is more than I can do on Broadway or the 
Bowery.” 

“T hope you didn’t punish the lad fo 
fighting,” Mr. Cassidy broke in. ' 

“On the contrary, I commended him, al 
though we Chinese believe so firmly in the 
right as to scorn the thought that it must be 
enforced by might.” 

“So! You’re a philosopher.” 

“To have common sense is to be a p) 
pher. We’re an ancient people and we mold 
our lives and our teachings to the pattems 
set by our ancestors.” 

“Yes, and it’s not a bad idea. You knows 
lot more than we give you credit for.” 

Lee Ying smiled. ‘We are proud of our agt 
and our wisdom. China produced her greatest 
thinkers before Socrates and Plato were bom: 
her literature was old when Rome was f d 
You are a lawmaker, Mr. Cassidy: would it 
interest you to know that a countryman 
mine, who lived four hundred years bet 
Christ, advocated universal education, fre 
trade between nations and that only 
should be taxed, ne to the theory @ 

ur Henry George?” - 
7You don’t tell me! Free trade!” To his 
wife Cassidy said, “Mother, you and the chi 
dren play with Sam; Mr. Lee is a Democrat ant 
I must get him into the organiza tion.” 


That was the beginning of a sincere frien 


ship between the Cassidys and the Lees, # 
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friendship that had endured for several years. 
Eileen was a young woman _ now and she was 
ing business college. Jim had a position 
cking firm. 
— friends sometimes twitted her about 
her Mott Street boy friend and although she 
was ready to joke on most subjects here was 
one in which she could see no humor. Once 
when her brother teased her too persistently 
and called Sam her Chinese sweetheart, she 
flew into a rage and scratched his face. 


‘Lee Ying was a man of sedate and regular 
habits. His life flowed smoothly and seldom 
did he permit an interruption to its even cur- 
rent. None but real philosophers can attain 
that perfect mental tranquillity which is the 
jdeal state, but he had pretty nearly done so. 
He was a busy and an active man, to be sure, 
but he conducted his affairs with a prudence 
and a sagacity which minimized effort and 
obviated worries and discouragements. 

Mornings men came and went, his telephone 
rang, he listened to reports and he issued orders 
to buy and to sell; afternoons he read and he 
meditated. During the heat of midsummer, 
the season of the dragon’s breath, so called, he 
was seldom seen outside his lofty home and its 
a. His son was with him then, and in 

’s company he was ripely content. 

But when autumn dried the leaves and frosts 
cut them down, when the boisterous winds 
picked them up and flung them against his 
window-panes, then he grew restless and he 
went out among men. With Sam away at 
college the house was empty and no number 
of open fires, no pressure of steam in the radi- 
ators could render it anything more than a 
bleak and chilly prison. 

This was the time for acts of charity and 
kindness, according to him, and he did many. 
It is set down that only three hundred such 
acts are necessary to make a man an earthly 
genius, but if he seeks to attain that heavenly 
status he must do thirteen hundred virtuous 
works. In Lee Ying’s mind there was a grave 
question as to how many genuinely unselfish 
acts of virtue had been posted to his credit, 
for he feared that motives of self-gratification 
had colored most of his benevolent deeds, so 
_— opportunities for pure philan- 


y. 

Today, warmly buttoned into an ulster of 
soft llama wool, he went for a walk. Mulberry 
Bend park, when he came to it, was practically 
deserted, for the schools were in session and 
the autumn chill had driven grown people in- 
doors. A gusty wind roused dancing dust- 
devils from the bare playgrounds. 

One figure was seated upon a bench and Lee 
Ying paused when he approached it. It was 
that of a girl who sat huddled forward, her 
knees drawn together, her hands tucked inside 
the sleeves of her cheap imitation fur coat. 
The old man recognized Eileen Cassidy. 

“Little jasmine flower!” he exclaimed in real 
concern. “‘Why do I find you bent before the 
wind?” 

The girl looked up with a start, then she 
smiled. “Oh, Mr. Lee! I didn’t see you. Isn’t 
it a fierce day? Gee! It makes the tears 
come.” She blinked her blue eyes, which were 
like two enormous violets and Lee Ying saw 
that their lashes were wet. 

_ “Yes. It’s what we call ‘two-jacket’ weather 
in China,” he told her. “The poor must plas- 
ter their limbs with paper, on such a day, and 


I see that even the hot blood of youth isn’t | 


‘proof against it. Your veins are blue, your 
is like the white chrysanthemum of grief. 
}something gone wrong, my child?” 
Eileen shook her head. “Oh, no! Only wken 
T have any heavy thinking to do I come out 
here to do it. I was raised in this park, you 
w.” 
“True. It’s here that Lee Sam met you.” 
this very bench. It was spring then. 
Iwas thinking of Sam a few minutes ago.” 
= T think of him always,” smiled the old man. 
Come, walk with me, for my blood is thin and 
winter approaches I become a restless and 
despondent wraith.” 


| 














To Really 
of Arm or Leg Hair 


So It Won’t Grow Back Bristly and Coarse 


Get Rid 








By aT otal Lack of Stubble, You Can FEEL the Difference Between This and Old Ways 


An Utterly New Discovery That Not Only Removes Hair Instantly, 
But Delays Its Reappearance Remarkably 


AN EW way of removing arm and leg 
hair has been found that not only 
removes every vestige of hair instantly, 
but that forever banishes the stimulated 
hair growth thousands of women are 
charging to the razor. A way that not only 
removes hair, but delays its normal re- 
appearance as much as 7 times! 


It is making cosmeticians reverse every- 
thing they ever said about hair removing 
and take a new stand. Women are flocking 
to its use. The discovery of R. C. Lawry, 
noted Beauty Scientist; it contains, of 
course, no caustic or any of the poisonous 
chemicals associated with old-time “de- 
pilatories.”’ 
WHAT IT IS 


It is an exquisitely fine toilet creme, re- 
sembling a superior beauty clay in texture. 
You simply spread it on where hair is to 


Neet 


Cream 
Hair Remover 


be removed. Then rinse off with water. 


That is all. Every vestige of hair is gone; 
so completely that even by running your 
hand across the skin not the slightest trace 
of stubble can be fclt. And—the reappear- 
ance of that hair is delayed surprisingly. 


The skin, too, unlike after shaving, is left 
soft as a child’s. No skin roughness, no 
enlarged pores. You feel freer than prob- 
ably ever before in your life of annoying 
hair growth. 


WHERE TO OBTAIN 


It is called NEET—a preparation long on 
the market, but recently changed in com- 
pounding to embody the new Lawry dis- 
covery. It is on sale at drug, department 
stores and beauty parlors. 60c and $1 sizes. 
Obtain there, or order direct for mail sup- 
ply if your dealer hasn’t it. The $1 size 
contains 3 times the quantity of the 60c 
size. Hannibal Pharmacal Co., 4333 Dun- 
can Ave.. St. Louis. Mo. 





Don’t Scratch 


Thousands of sufferers from skin troubles 
have found welcome relief from itching in 
ZEMO, the antiseptic treatment for all skin 
afflictions. All druggists, 35c, 60cand $1.00. 


FOR SKIN IRRITATIONS 





~~ BeaNutse 


Make $30-$35 a Week 


You can learn at home in spare time 
to be a nurse. Endorsed by physi- 
cians. Thousands of graduates. Est. 
28 years. Nurse’s equipment included. 
Money back agreement. Free booklet. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Dept. 8it 
421 S. Ashland. Bivd., Chicago, I. 


Please send me your free fascinating booklet, “Amazing — 


Opportunities in Nursing,” and 32 sample lesson pages. 
Name .. 
Address 
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‘NOW. IT LOOKS 
sO STYLISH! 


BY MAE MARTIN 


“T had a little 
crepe de chine 
dress of a_ very 
noticeable color,’’ 
says Mrs. L— of 
Seattle, Wash. “It 
was fashionable the 
season I bought it, 
but was decidedly 
out the next year. 
Then it faded in 
washing and I de- 
cided to change the 
color. I had never 
done any tinting or 
dyeing, and was 
very timid about 
it. But my neigh- 
bor told me I could 
do as well as any- 
one, with Diamond 
Dyes. I got the 3 
colors necessary to \ iG 
make the shade I (WSS 
wanted over the original color of the 
dress, and, to make a long story short, 
it turned out beautifully. Now it looks 
so lovely and stylish, I want to wear it 
all the time.” 

The simple instructions in every pack- 
age of Diamond Dyes make tinting and 
dyeing so easy that anyone can do it. 
New colors go on just like magic, right 
over the old, faded colors. Tinting with 
Diamond Dyes is easy’ as bluing, and 
dyeing takes just a little more time. 
Diamond Dyes are true dyes. Insist on 
them and save disappointment. 

My new 64 page book, “Color Craft,” 
will help you with your clothes and 
home furnishing problems. Hundreds of 
dollar-saving ideas, illustrated in colors. 
It’s FREE. Just write Mae Martin, 
Dept. B-102, Diamond Dyes, Burlington, 
Vermont. 


Diamond Dyes 


_ Just Dip to Tint Bow. to Dye 
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Eileen rose quickly and together they moved 
n. 
Mention of his son’s name had brought a 
brightness to the merchant’s eyes and had 
stirred yearnings in his famished heart; for a 
while he talked about the boy, telling Eileen 
at some length about Sam’s progress in college. 
He checked himself finally and apologized. 

“Your interest has set me going. Why do I 
run on about things you know?” 

“But I don’t know. I don’t know much of 
anything about Sam. He never writes to us.” 

“Indeed? Then he is remiss.” 

“Why should he bother with the likes of us? 
He’s a rich young man, he’s taking honors in 
his classes and playing on the lawn-tennis team, 
and everybody is making a great fuss over him, 
while we’re just—shanty Irish. He’s meeting 
lots of girls his own age and I’m only a kid.” 

“You are a young woman, even by Western 
standards,” Lee Ying declared. “And a beauti- 
ful young woman, too, if you will permit me 
to say so, without boldness.” 

Eileen’s face broke into a sunny smile. 
“Lordy! As if compliments were as common as 
all that! Of course I'll permit it. I’m panting 
for more. Why, I haven’t heard a nice thing 
said about myself since Sam went away. You 
see, Jim calls me ‘Skinny’ and Ma’s always 
after me with the cod-liver-oil bottle. But— 
you can’t expect a girl to be a raving beauty in 
a place like this.” She waved a thin hand at 
the tenements fronting the drab, inhospitable 
square. “That needn’t keep you from piling 
it on, Mr. Lee. I know what I look like but I 
love to be flattered.” 

“At seventeen one sees beauty only in the 
full-blown rose, but to older eyes a solitary 
wild flower is even lovelier. Have you ever 
| heard of a ‘fairy ring’?” Eileen shook her head, 
| her Irish eyes brightened. ‘They occur in the 
| far West of your country. In the heart of some 
flinty, dusty sage-brush plain one occasionally 
comes across a tiny circle of enchantment, a 
| little carpet of fragile blooms laid down and 
| tended by the hand of God. They blaze with 
| color and they perfume the air around them; 
| the traveler pauses to revel his senses in the 
| sight and he turns his feet aside to avoid 
| treading on these fairy rings. He is refreshed 
|and made humble at the phenomenon. You 
| are like that, Miss Cassidy.” 
| “The blarney of you! Don’t tell me you’re 

a Chinaman. But Sam doesn’t think I’m good- 
| looking. He says we Americans all look funny 
| to you; he says we’re a ghastly, white-faced 
| people and we speak an outlandish jargon. 
Our eyes lie in queer, straight lines; our women 
| are bold and our men look like monkeys, with 
| tufts of red and yellow hair on their faces. 
Is it true?” 

Lee Ying smiled, but refused to commit him- 
self. ‘At home some of our people maintain 
that you white devils have ears as long as your 
arms ... I have taught Sam to ignore pre- 
judice and to revere the good and the beautiful 
in your race as deeply as he honors the virtues 
of his own.” After a moment the speaker 
shook his head and repeated, “‘‘7 have taught 
him!’ As if J could teach him!” 

Eileen inquired, in some curiosity, “What do 
you mean by that? Why do you always treat 
him as if—well, as if he was the important per- 
son and you were——” 

“Because he is important.” 

“*You’d think he was the father and you were 
the son.” 

“Not that exactly. But—we believe that 
living men are on a journey and that it is the 
dead who have returned home. Sam is an 
illustrious traveler who passes through and 
I have been selected as his venerable guide, 
for a little way. I entertain him briefly on his 
journey to the Nine Springs. He is not an or- 
dinary person, like you and me, my child: he is 
a Prince from the Colored Clouds.” 

“T don’t know what that means but it has a 
pretty sound and I suppose it’s a part of some 
Chinese fairy-story.” 

Lee Ying did not explain. Meditatively he 
murmured: “Sometimes I wonder if I did 
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saxophone, new in voice, new 
in tone quality, new in size, new 
in seale, and new in playing pos- 
sibilities, the marvelous new Mez- 
zo-Soprano Saxophone in F. Ree- 
ognized by artists as the real solo 
voice of the saxophone family, 
Only Conn’s resources could 
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Conn could build it. Since its in- 
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whole world of music never before 
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LONDE hair darkens 
and fades unless given 
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No dyes. No harmful 
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Bee: you overeat 


in this foreign land, instead of turning his feet 
back towards the country of the rising sun. 
Who knows? Probably I am homesick. You 
see, I grow old and I dream of lotus blooms and 
the warm rustle of bamboo branches. 

“One who was born in China can never forget 
her, Miss Cassidy: she is an ecstasy and a pain. 
T hear flocks of temple pigeons, with silver 
whistles fastened to their wings, whirling in the 

‘sky and giving off the notes of a thousand 
tuning-forks but—I listen more closely and it is 
the autumn wind from the East River. It 
bears another ache for my bones. . . 

“J rest in my garden on a summer night and 
the sounds of Mott Street rise to my ears. 
They are the sounds of a busy street in the city 
of my birth. I hear the drums and the trum- 
pets of tradesmen, the cries of knife-grinders 
and conjurers singing of their trades, barbers 
clicking their shears, the music of pipes pro- 
claiming a circus of trained mice.” 

Eileen exclaimed and the speaker smiled. 

“Yes, Those mice run on whirling platforms 
and climb ladders and do feats upon little 

i Each for a kernel of corn . . . And I 
do my tricks for my kernel of corn . . . Wo- 
men’s voices rise faintly to me and I fancy they 
are the voices of scarlet-lipped singsong girls, 
with eyebrows curved like willow wands, or 
blind slave girls singing to the notes of their 
butterfly zithers. My ears quicken until, alas, 
I realize that what I hear is the shrieking of 
Italian women bartering for vegetables, or the 
shrill laughter of sightseers from Times Square. 

“Tt is all strange and I never get used to it. 
More than a thousand years ago a countryman 
of mine went on a journey into foreign lands 
and there he beheld many extraordinary 
sights. The people of one nation had dogs’ 
heads: those of another flew about like birds: 
thosé of still another had enormously long 
arms with which they groped in the sea for 
fish, Strangest of all, however, was a race with 
large holes through the middles of their bodies. 
The rich men were carried about by servants 
who pushed long sticks through the holes.” 

At the silvery tinkle of Eileen’s laughter 
Lee Ying’s benevolent face relaxed and he said: 
“T see things almost as strange as that, right 
here in New York. But I tire you with my 
melancholies.”’ 

“You don’t tire me, Mr. Lee; I adore stories. 
I wonder if Sam thinks we’re as queer as all 

that, and have dogs’ heads and go riding around 
on poles, like big doughnuts.” 

“No. His wisdom and his understanding is 
greater than mine. He is the illustrious 
traveler and I am his contemptible guide. But 
tell me, little poppy-seed, why do I find you 

and crying?”’ 

“T’m awful blue, Mr. Lee. I’ve got to quit 
school.” 

“Indeed?” 

“The Cassidy clan is in a bad way. Father 
hasn’t made a dollar since he got out of the 
Asvembly—politics either makes or breaks 
the Irish, you know—and Jim’s a total loss. 
Mother isn’t strong and—well, I’ve had to 
ting a job. Gee, it’s hard on the 

“Are you sufficiently trained vege 

“I can burn out the bearings on a type- 
writer, and I can make a pencil smoke; the 
trouble is nobody can read my notes. My 
shorthand is too long. It looks like a nest of 
on . .. One man liked blue-eyed 

les with wind-blown bobs and he didn’t 
tMuch care how slow they were in the office if 
d speed up after hours. He deals in vold- 

t poultry, but he is a torch. I had to 
hit him, finally, with a boyish-form chicken. 
And me the daughter of Irish kings! Throw- 
ing frozen poultry! . . . What I’d like is to be 
Secretary to some high-priced executive who 
Plays golf three days a week. You don’t hap- 
pen to know such a man?” 

When her listener shook his head Eileen 

: “T suppose I’ll wind up back of the 
bons and carry my lunch. But you’ve| 
no idea how French heels hurt during the holi- | 

y Tush.” | 

You must complete your training,” Lee Ying | 








The fine quality that Doctor Beeman 
put into Beeman’s Pepsin Gum more 
than thirty years ago has always been 
maintained. That’s why it becomes 
a greater favorite every year. Chew 
Beeman’s after meals, it aids digestion. 








YOU CAN 


BE BEAUTIFUL! ¢ 


I do two things. I correct every defect. I 

develop hidden beauty. My startling re- 

sults with more than 100,000 women prove 

that any one can be given beauty. No matter 

how hopeless, write me. My way of making 

women over completely is amazingly differ- 

Thousands write me that results are al- 

Yet every Lucille Young beauty aid is 
scientifice—known to act for all alike. That is why I can 
guarantee your absolute satisfaction. Not a penny to pay 
unless I give results you say are marvelous. 


AMAZINGLY QUICK 


No long waiting. In a few days clear 
your skin. End pimples, freckles, 
blackheads, whiteheads, muddy skin, 
oily skin, dry skin, liver spots, rough- 
ness, redness, sallow appearance. 
Banish wrinkles, Reduce fat legs, arms, 
ankles, your whole body. Or build 
scrawny figure to beauty. Grow eye 
ir, B ify com- 


ashes, eyeb , hair. 
Ue 


FREE TRIAL 


You can try all of my beauty aids—or 
just the ones you need most—absolutely 
without risking a penny. 1 want you to 


ent. 
most beyond belief. 





make me prove that I can take any degree | [= 


of home’iness and impart beauty instead. . . 
or take some prettiness and impart stunning 
good looks. I will send you everything to try 
my beauty aids full two weeks. There are no 
conditions, strings, excuses. You are the sole 
judge. If not delighted, you just say so—and 
your word is final, 


And I Teach You Fascination 
Your physical beauty is not all. I give you, too, 
the innermost secrets of fascination. I disclose 
this priceless art in my sensational book “How 
to Fascinate Men.” In an hour you will learn 
marvelous things you could not discover your- 
self in a lifetime. You will learn how the world’s 
sirens make men their helpless slaves, learn to 
win love, to control men, to pick and choose at 
will. These secrets are free to every woman with 


“It Just Happens” 


says Edna Wallace Hopper, “that your 
-houlders, for convenience and custom’s 
sake, are covered. And how fine the tex- 
ture of their skin! 

“Your face must be the harbor for 
innumerable specks of. dust and soot, 
lashed by the wind 
—treated harshly 
day in and day out. 
So if you thought- 
lessly attempt to 
cleanse it with soap 
and water, ugly, 
large pores, seamy 
roughness result. 

“Your face is en- 
titled to the best of 
care. It’s even eas- 
ier than the hit-or- 
miss method of 
washing, which 
. places additional 
Edna Wallace Hopper t&2X ON an Over- 

as she lookstoday burdened skin. 

“My French liquid cleanser, which I 
eall Facial Youth goes to the depths of 
your pores, gently, actually removes the 
dirt and soothingly undoes the harm of 
the wind and dust. It has a fresh, clean 
scent and is by far the best method I 
know of to protect and cleanse the face. 
Get Edna Wallace Hopper’s Facial 
Youth at any toilet counter, 75 cents.” 











her free trial of my beauty aids. R . you 
have everything to gain—absolutely nothing to 
lose. So TODAY— 


Send Coupon For Free Trial Offer 


H LUCILLE YOUNG, 99-B Lucille Young Bldg., Chicago, Ill. ; 
1 Absolutely without obligation on my part, send your 
wonderful FREE OFFER and Booklet. This coupon H 
I only tells you I am interested. It dos not commit me i 
1 


in any way. 


For Trial Bottle “" 


Mail this today to Edna Willace Hopper, 536 Lake 
Shore Drive. Chicago. Enclose 10c for postage and 
packing on a sample of Facial Youth. 
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Proposals! . 


A glance at her blonde loveliness tells 
better than words why this beautiful 
New York City girl has received such 
flattering proposals from kings of movie 
and stage land. She’s Collette Francis, 
of 255 East 25th St., Brooklyn; now one 
of the charmers in the Broadway hit, 
“Rio Rita.” 

Miss Francis says: “Since I’ve been 
on the stage, so many people have asked 
me what I do to get the beautiful golden 
gleam and sparkle in my hair that I am 
beginning to think I’m really taking 
wonderful care of it. I really never 
thought much about it. What I do is so 
simple. Like so many of my girl friends 
here in New York, I just put a little 
Danderine on my brush each time I use 
it. That keeps my hair silky and gleam- 
ing, makes it easy to dress and holds it 
like I arrange it, for hours. My scalp 
was very dry and I had a lot of dandruff 
when I first started on it, but all of that 
trouble stopped quickly. And Danderine 
keeps my hair so clean I don’t need to 
shampoo half as often, now.” 

Danderine removes that oily film from 
your hair and gives it new life and lus- 
tre. It isn’t oily and doesn’t show. It 
gives tone and vigor to the scalp. The 
generous bottles are just 35c at any 
drug or toilet counter. 
granced necessity for the well-groomed 
girl. 


Always Attract 


The women you most admire, and perhaps 
envy, prize their beauty and guard it. Their 
lustrous eyes and clear skin are the result of 
daily care. Above all else, these women keep 
their blood freeof the poisons of constipation. 
Thousands of such women find Dr. Edwards’ 
Olive Tablets a matchless corrective. Made 
of pure vegetable ingredients mixed with 
olive oil. w them by their olive color. 
They are a safe substitute for dangerous 
calomel. Not habit-forming. 15c, 30c, 60c. 


9.6402 OLIVE TABLETS 

















declared. “Why, you are only a child.” 
“Sure! But that produce man will tell you I 
hurl a wicked chicken for one of my years.” 


“Will you permit me to assist?” 

“T will not!’ Miss Cassidy exclaimed. She 
raised a grateful face to the old man at her 
side and shook her head positively. “It’s 
awfully nice of you but—I couldn’t.” 

“Tt would mean no sacrifice tome. It would 
not even be credited to my account as a vir- 
tuous act, for it would give me selfish pleasure.” 

“No. That would be cheating. The Cassi- 
dys are a fine old American family. ‘E pluri- 
bus Erin, Unum go Bragh!’ They may be poor 
but they’re honorable and there isn’t a grafter 
among them. I’ll fight my way out, somehow.” 

Lee Ying’s mind turned to that other girl, 
that other friend of his son’s, and he murmured: 
“What a difference in travelers! The undeserv- 
ing tarry and drink overlong at the fountain 
and those who are truly thirsty push on to ar- 
rive the sooner at their journey’s end. My 
child, you do me an injustice, for my thirteen 
hundred tasks are scarcely begun, but—so be 
it. It is, then, your ambition to become a 
secretary of consequence?” 

“Well, at least a secretary to some man of 
consequence. It takes more than a shop-girl’s 
salary to support angina pectoris and political 
grandeur in the same family. And a girl sim- 
ply Aas to see a movie, once in a while.” 

“Turn your back to the wind and it will put 
no more tears in your eyes,” said Lee Ying. 
“T shall tell Sam to write to you, and I shall 
chide him with neglecting the obligations of 
friendship.” 

When the importer returned to his home he 
telephoned to his lawyers and the senior mem- 
ber of the firm listened attentively to him. 

“Tf she’s as inexperienced as all that I don’t 
see what we can do with her,” the attorney 
told him. 

“The lighter her duties, the more time she 
will have in which to pursue her studies.” 

“Good heavens! Is this another 
student’?” 

Briefly Lee Ying explained who Eileen was. 
“She can open and close doors with ex- 
quisite grace. She is ambitious and I believe 
she will earn advancement.” 

“All right. Send her along.” 

So it came about that Eileen Cassidy took 
a position in the office of Carter and Pelz. 
Her duties were indefinite and her work was 


‘art 


| light, but her pay was good. She did not dream 


that Lee Ying was footing it. 


The time was when an expert card-player | 


could make a good living by working the trans- 


atlantic liners, especially if aided by an accom- | 
plice or two and perhaps by a cold deck. That | 
was in the days when draw-poker was a/ 
national institution the rules of which were | ™atism promptly. 
| piously observed, and before irreverent fingers | 
| had tampered with its orthodoxy: before the in- 
| troduction of deuces wild, dealers’ choice, 


A delicately fra- | seven-card peeks and similar destructive cus- 


toms and practises had degraded a scientific 
pastime into a mere game of chance. 

The metamorphosis of this noble. recreation 
into an undignified amusement for morons is 
a melancholy aftermath of the World War, 
so its devotees declare. They assert that the 
appetite for swift action, variety, excitement 
germinating during a period of high nervous 


tension is responsible for the outrage and they 


resent it. 

Mr. Everett Himes, who for several years 
had commuted pretty regularly to Europe at 
the expense of his fellow travelers, complained 
bitterly that the meddling of neurotic ama- 
teurs had forced him to adopt a new profession, 
several new professions, as a matter of fact. 
He hated bridge, competition in the liquor 
business was keen, so therefore he had taken 
to traveling in the interests of a Maiden Lane 
diamond broker who consistently undersold 
the market. : 

When the customs authorities became too 
deeply interested in Mr. Himes’ comings and 
goings—more particularly in his comings— 
he fell back upon still other lines of endeavor 
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: EYES 
are so beautiful 
when you do this 


TWINKLING ... that’s all. And eyes 
are more beautiful than ever before, 

It is the precious gift of waterproof Winx, 
Without a hint of artificiality Liquid Winx 
dressing works its magic. It makes lashes 
darker, shadowy and luxuriant, and gq 
makes the eyes seem larger, more expres 
sive and bewitching. Just 2 quick steps; 


Caress lashes with the “sto lume” 
1. from the Winx eae . 


Lovely, lustrous, steadfast beauty, that 
neither a tear, a cinder nor a day in bath- 
ing can dim, adorns the eyes! Liquid Winx, 
the originator of the mode, is waterproof, 
Also it is harmless, safe, and so easy to ap- 
ply. There are two shades—black or brown, 
Price, complete, 75c. Sold everywhere, 


Ross Company, 240 West 17th Street 
New York City, New York 


winx 


Send 12c for generous Winx Sample 
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— in which he was skilled, such as book-making, 

pms promotions, blackmailing, pool playing. 

He played a very good game of pool, left- 

did Mr. Himes: so good in fact that he 

knew exactly how many cue experts there were 

qho could beat him. Right-handed, he was 

t, but not quite, as skilful, and this 

ique gift of ambidexterity had stood him in 
stead on more than one occasion. 

In Brussels, for instance, he had challenged 







| eyes the local champion and had practised assidu- 
efore. ously in a public hall, wielding his cue in the 
Winx, i manner and covering al! wagers laid 
Winx against him. On the evening of the match he 
lashes had dismayed his opponent, and his audience 
nd as well, by playing left-handed. For them it 

& had been a disagreeable experience and had 
“pew resulted in strong feelings of anti-Americanism. 
stepe: At the time of our introduction Mr. Himes 


was in New York and for reasons best known 
to himself he had interrupted his regular 
transatlantic trips and for the moment he was 
nd avoiding Maiden Lane as if it were under 
ee quarantine. On this day he was entertaining 
a for luncheon at his hotel; she was a 
i , florid, flamboyant woman who 
showed traces of considerable good looks. She 
went by the name of Stevens, but Himes ad- 

dressed her familiarly as Esther. 
When they had finished their luncheon and 
near-by tables were deserted Mrs. Stevens said: 
“Thanks for the whoopee, Everett, now let’s 


that get down to the dirty work. You didn’t ask 
bath- me here out of politeness, so what’s on your 
Vinx, mind, if such there be?” 
rool, Himes grinned amiably. ‘All business as 
usual, eh? ‘Tell me, first, how things are 
i breaking?” 
howe: “They might be better and they might be 
Pe. worse. I manage to get by.” 
“Would you be interested in a quick-money 
— sition?” 
a 4 9 
‘Would a duck swim?” Mrs. Stevens re- 
% torted, then she added cautiously: “But no 
diamonds, Everett; I never got anything out 
of an ice man but ice. I'll wear ’em but I 
won't smuggle ’em.” : 
—iil “Til put you so you can buy some and pay 
i theduty. How’s that so-called niece of yours?” 
“Mona? She’s all right. Why?” 
“Doing anything?” 
. “Oh, a little chiseling here and there. She 
was posing for a while, then I tried to get her 
in RR 
Mir? ty as ever, is she?” 


7] “She’s got it on a lot of those picture girls, 
but—Lord, you can’t get a toe-hold in the 
studios. Most of them have moved out to 
Hollywood, anyhow. If Mona was lighted 
right she’d screen fine.” 
“Can she act?” 
Mrs. Stevens smiled. “She can cry. She’s 
us into room and board for two years 
now. The art racket started off good, and it 
seemed to be made to order—the undressing 
and everything—but illustrators are a cheap 
= ed fellow fell for her but when I put 
the bee to him he lighted a flare. He squawked 
from here to Frisco and that killed it.” 
“Funny I never got into the moving-picture 
ie,” Himes murmured meditatively. “I'd 
“have mopped up. Same with the liquor busi- 
ness. Now the foreigners have got ’em both 
cornered.” 
After a moment the woman inquired: “Well, 
he a the new deadfall, and where do I head 


“I don’t know until I give Mona the double 
0. She’s got to look pretty.” 
“Say! She doesn’t look a day over fifteen.” 
“Too young!” 
_ “Well, eighteen,” Mrs. Stevens said in an 
a at compromise. 
"ve got a set-up,” Himes declared. 
“Honest, Esther, it’s soft.” 
ga ,2 Suppose it’s so soft you'll want 
end. 
“Well, it’s coming to me.” 
es? I’ve heard of these soft set-ups. 
Nothing doing, Himey. If you need us to 
your deal the money will have to be cut 
iree ways.’ 


| 


ip 
va 


BES a eres Uy | 
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IO minutes 


How many people you know end their colds with 


Bayer Aspirin! 


How often you’ve heard of its quick 
relief of sore throat and tonsilitis. 


No wonder millions 


use it to conquer colds, neuralgia, rheumatism; and 
the aches and pains that go with them. The wonder is 
that anyone still worries through a winter without 


these tablets! 


Friends have told you Bayer Aspirin is 


marvelous; doctors have declared it has no effect on 
the heart. All drugstores. 
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your Ability 
If you like to draw. let your talent make 
your fortune. portunities this field have 
td been better: | ag md is easy to Semen Se 
‘ederal me-Study Way.”’ Learn 
fifty lemeus artists. The course includes illus- 


, cartoo! lettering, ster designing, 
pat card illus rat - — © t on the “Road 


to Bigger Things. 

the a above im pen or 
pencil. Write your name, age 
and address on the of 
the page. Tear it out and mail 
to us TODAY. : 







11038 Federal School Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 











Are You Ever 
Ashamed of 
Your English? 


D°. YOU say “who” when you should say 
“whom’’P Do you say “between you and 
I” instead of “between you and me”? Do you 
mispronounce common words in your speech 
or use them incorrectly when you write? 

Many a man has been held down 
life because of mistakes in English. 

You do not need to make these mistakes 
any longer. Right at home, in the privacy of 
your own room, you can e up the educa- 
tion you mis in the days when you should 
have been at school. 

The International School of English will 
teach you, just as it has taught thousands 
of other men and women, by a simple new 
method which shows you instinctively which 
word to use and how to use it. 

Mail Coupon for Free Boohlet 





his 





INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
Division of the 
International Corresponde: 
Box . , Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me full 
details of your home-study course 
Civil Service 
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CAMPBELL’S 


INFRA-RED RAY 


LAMP 





Have You Some 
Troublesome Ailment? 


You will. be greatly surprised when you learn how 
Infra-Red Rays relieve congestion or troubles causing 
aches and pains in the body. The Campbell Infra-Red 
Ray Lamp concentrates a mild beam of Infra-Red 
Rays upon any part of the body. 

These rays penetrate deeply into the tissues. As they 
penetrate they create an active circulation of the blood. 
Most ailments are due to congestion—relieve the con- 
gestion and you relieve the ailment. Nature herself 
does the healing by active, normal blood circulation. 


Why Suffer Needless Pain? 


If you or some one in your home have a troublesome ail- 
ment, a lamp like this is a blessing. May be used safely by 
anyone. Entirely unlike ultra-violet or X-Ray. Positively 
cannot sunburn or blister. ° a 

Relieve bronchial trouble, Neuralgia, Neuritis, Sinus 
trouble, Catarrh, head noises, Asthma, Ear trouble, Rheu- 
matism, Hemorrhoids, Prostatis, Gall-Bladder, Tonsilitis, 
Lumbago and many other ailments with soothing Infra- 


piers Let Us Send You 
Our Book on Infra-Red Rays 


We have an interesting book on the use of Infra-Red Rays 
which we shall be glad to send free to any reader apn 
request. Our book quotes leading authorities as well as 
users of our lamp. Full directions for use, how to order, 
our home trial offer, etc., are also explained. 

Infra-Red Rays have brought such wonderful results 
for others you are sure to be interested. Write today for 
our book telling more about it. 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY 
1024 Union Avenue + Alliance, Ohio 


PREPARE FOR AN 


ART cAneee 


thru the only art school operated 
as a department of a large art or- 
ganization, who have actually pro- 
duced over a quarter million draw- 
ings for leading advertisers. Where 
else can you get so wide an experi- 
ence? Home s ly instruction. 
Write for illustrated book telling of 
our successful students. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. Dept. 94 Chicago, Ill. 


SRL De | hl a ea a ET, 
Subscribe to Cosmopolitan 
with safety and =P, 


convenience h 
through any 
authorized 
representative 
of the 
Bleier & Brown Company 
152 W. 42nd St., New York City 
This company’s representatives are cour- 
teous, honest and reliable. They are author- 
ized to accept subscriptions to Cosmopolitan 


at the regular prices and terms as printed 
on their order forms. 


COSMOPOLITAN, 57th St. at 8th Ave., N. Y.C. 














“There-you go, before you know what it’s all 
about.” 

“Business is business.” 
“All right, greedy. There’s enough. in it for 
everybody if it’s handled right. I got the idea 
on my last trip over and I worked it out later 
in Paris. On the way across I met a jane from 
the corn belt, a terrible sap but out to see the 
world, understand? A born bilker and didn’t j 
know it. Well, she tried to make me”—the 
speaker smiled bleakly—“‘and she spilled about 
all she knew. It didn’t take long. She’s a 
painter, or something, and she’s taking a ride 
at the expense of an old man who loves art.” 

“Ah-h! I see the dawn.” 

“She met his son at Eastern—that’s a big 
college or something—and they were so agree- 
able to each other that the old man sent her 
abroad to do over the Loove. She intends to 
take two years at it.” P 

“Ts that all she came out with?” 

“T saw something of her in Paris—helped her 
get set—and again on my way back from Hel- 
land. We were buddies by that time. Now 
then, here’s the punch: Papa is a Chinaman. 
And he’s filthy with coin!’’ 

“Who? Which papa? The boy?” 

“Both of ’em.” 

“Snap out of it, Himey. You've been sleep- 
ing on your hip in some laundry.” 

“Yeah? Well, I’m telling you. 
proposition as wide open as a gate. 
Ying.” 

“Lee Ving?” 

“Nobody else. He’s the richest Oriental in 
country and his boy is wild about white 
girls.” 

“They’re all wild about white girls,” Mrs. 
Stevens declared with a curl of her lip. “But 
what ails you, Himey? Do you think Mona 
and J are out to lay China boys? When we get 
that low we’ll work the Oriental dance-halls. 
And we won’t cut you in on it, either.” 

“Listen, sister, you’ve got a peanut mind. 
You always were a dumb ox.” 

“T don’t see——” 

“Of course you don’t see.” 

“and I can’t take a chance with Mona. 
Why, I’m the only mother she’s got and she’s 
as dear to me as——” 

“Don’t get throaty, Esther, or you’ll have 
me bawling, too. Mona will be safer than 
wheat. If you’ll get off the air for a minute and 
stand by for station announcements, I’ll tell 
you what it’s all about.” 

The motherly Mrs. Stevens agreed to this. 
“All right. I never lost anything by listening. 
Spread your hand.” 

For fully an hour the two talked with their 
heads together and it was plain that the 
woman was deeply interested. 


Here’s a 
It’s Lee 


A lady was calling upon Mr. Lee, so Moy 
announced. Sam declined to see her and went 
on with his studies. A moment or two later 
Moy returned to say that the caller bore a 
message from a mutual friend and requested 
the privilege of speaking with Sam over the 
house phone. 


telephoned him nowadays so he rose, went into 
the hall and took the instrument. An imma- 
ture, uncultivated voice answered him, it 
stammered a breathless explanation of her in- 
sistence. She was a friend of Alice Hart’s, she 
was downstairs and wished to see Sam on a 
matter of importance. She craved only a mo- 
ment of his time. Would he speak to her 
if she came up? 

“Why, of course,” Sam told her. A friend of 
Alice Hart’s. With a message! What could 
this mean? Nervously he paced the hall until 
the buzzer sounded, then he opened -the door. 
A young girl, a very pretty young girl, stood 
upon the threshold. She smiled at Sam, edged 
her way inside and set down a suitcase, saying 
meanwhile: “You’re Mr; Lee, aren’t you? 
You’re awful nice to let me come up. My! 
You’re harder to see than Coolidge.” She 
giggled and showed twin dimples in her fresh 
round cheeks. 


No women either visited Sam’s apartment or |. 











Sam bowed politely; he led the way to the 
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—this 8-day MILK BATH 
Beauty Treatment 


Without expense to you, you can apply to your skin, 
every day for 8 days, a cream it contains the 
elements of pure sweet —nature’s own essence 
of vivid, yital health. Just clip the coupon — giy. 
your dealer’s name — and we will send you your 
bongs A nee Zanadu Milk Bath Cream, 
absolutely FREE. It will give your skin new lovelk 
ness. Send the coupon today. (Leading drug and 
ment stores now carry Zanadu Milk Base Toi! 


UMASYAIDY 


A. A. Vantine & Co., Inc., 71 Fifth Ave., N.¥.C. 
Please send me, absolutely free, your 
8-day tube of Zanadu Milk Bath Cream 





Name 

St. & No. 

City & State 

Dealer’s Name 

Dealer’s Address cu 
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= n 
Free Information 273 éSr.eces 
THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
Dept. C. 15 N. Wells St., Chicago, Illinois 























Even Grandmas and 
Granddads Earn Money 
this Easy Way 


From boys and girls in their teens to grandmas 
and granddads like Mrs. Fannie Jones, of Cali- 
fornia, and Mr. Walter N. Haslett, of Pennsyl- 
vania, above, hundreds of men and women are 
earning from $5 to more than $200 a month as 
special representatives of Cosmopolitan and 
Good Housekeeping. 

Mail the coupon below for a complete free 
money-making outfit—an outfit which may bring 
YOU hundreds of dollars yearly. 


ee ee ed 
Dept. 1128, Cosmopolitan, 
sith St. at 8th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


i 
a 
§ Please send me, without obligation, your complete, 
. free, spare time, money-making outfit. 
a 
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living-room and stood aside inviting his visitor 
to enter and be seated. 

The girl was plainly embarrassed and not a 
little excited at her own temerity, she giggled 
again and stared in frank amazement at her 

For the moment she 
bad er by 


unable to find her voice so Sam hel 


“Ded you say you are a friend of Miss 


ee, stranger nodded, then shook her head. 
“well, not a friend exactly. But she gave me 
I used to know her. She was awful 
nice to me. She’ $ an awful nice young lady.” 

"Ves. She certainly is.” 
More nervous giggles. 

“Where did you know her?” 

_ “Oh! I—knew her fora long time! She used 
to tell me about you: how nice you were and 

. She said you could help me, and 
can. Oh, Mr. Lee, I’m in an awful fix!” 
speaker's eyes dilated, she strained for- 

ward. “You will, won’t you?” 

“How can I do so until I know your trouble?” 
Sam —* on his guard. He did not feel at 
ease with this girl, there was something both 
artful and artificial in her bearing: she was little 
more than a child and yet there was a peculiar 
sophistication about her which did not pleas- 
antly impress him. She was crude and common 
but she was very pretty, nevertheless, and there 
is a disarming appeal to youthful beauty. In 
this case it had its effect. 

“Well, I'll tell you how it is,” the visitor ex- 

. “There’s just Mother and me and 
she’s kind of an invalid so I have to work. I’m 

ing lace things. They give ’em to me to sell, 
you know, and I get folks to buy them. 
They’re awful pretty things and lots cheaper 
than you could buy them——” 

“But Miss——” 

“Stevens. Mona Stevens.” 

“T have no use for lace things.” 

“You just wait and see. You don’t have to 
buy anything, but please don’t turn me down 
till you look. They’re such nice things it’s fun 
to show them, honest. I sold some to Miss 
Hart but—you have to tell fibs and everything 
to get to see people. I guess you'd fib if you 
of gd sick mother.” The caller’s diffidence 
was subsiding and now she made it plain that 
she did not propose to leave without doing 
her best to effect a sale. 

Her selling talk was amateurish but she 

talized her youth and her charm to the 
oon extent: she smiled and she dimpled, she 
allowed no interruptions to her flow of conver- 
sation. 

It offended Sam to realize that he had been 

by an ordinary pedler and he vowed 

never to permit a repetition of the occurrence, 
but now that the girl was actually in his home, 
he felt bound to treat her with courtesy. 

One thing sure, his visitor certainly did know 
Alice Hart, for ‘she spoke of her again; she 
teferred to Sam’s car and to the fact that Alice 
was in Paris by reason of his assistance. Sam 
selected the two finest breakfast sets the girl 
had and offered to write a check for them. 

But she refused to take payment at the 
moment. She did not have the e complete sets 
with her and how did he know that she 
wouldn’t disappear with the money? She made 
it a practise, so she declared, to accept settle- 
ment only upon delivery of the entire orders. 
Tt was awful nice of him to buy such expensive 
things from a stranger. But they weren’t 
strangers now, were they? She felt as if she 
had known him an awful long time. Miss 
Hart had said such nice things about him. 

It was awful hard for a girl to get along with- 
out friends, and she got awful lonesome—no 
fun nor anything: just caring for a sick mother. 
Not even a movie. And si ig of movies, 


Another pause. 


her ambition was to get into pictures. She had 


some posing for artists and it paid well 
but—those artists were awful. They were 
awiul bold. A pretty girl had no business 
around a studio, she’d tell the world. 
She bet she could tell Sam some things that 
would open his eyes. Awful things. She'd do 
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Makes Li fe Sweeter 


Do you ever over-indulge at the 
table? Of course! Smoke too much? 
Sometimes! But the system can soon 
be made serene and sweet again with 
Phillips Milk of Magnesia. 

Americans live well. We can’t al- 
ways avoid indiscretions. Who, in- 
deed, would want to be so careful? 
But there is a simple precaution that 
will check all hyperacidity—Phillips 
Milk of Magnesia! 


Demand. 





Use the friendly aid of this perfect 
anti-acid whenever you even suspect 
acidosis. See how soon it will tranquil- 
ize a sour stomach; or counteract the 
nicotine from excessive smoking; or 
end a bilious spell. Get the genuine 
Phillips Milk of Magnesia that physi- 
cians employ in prescriptions and en- 
dorse for general use. 

It has many important uses, and is 
a delightful product to take. 


ILLIPS Milk 


nesia 


“ Milk of Magnesia” has been the U. S. of N Trade Mag Mark of the Charles H. 
Phillips Chemical Company and its predecessor Charles H. Phillips since 1875. 
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“Make- 

up Guide”. ther 10c 

brings dainty a Phantom Red Rouge a 
Dept. 149, Carlyle Laboratories, Inc., 54 Dey St., New 


DEL~AsTONE 


Removes Hair in 3 Minutes 


Adds that touch of daintiness so 
essential to feminine charm. The 
standard depilatory for 20 years. 
Del-a-tone Cream is snow- 
white, fragrant, and ready for 
immediate use. 
Removes hair in only 3 — 
from arms, under arms, legs, back of 
neck or face. Leaves skin smooth, 
ae dainty. 
Del-a-tone Cream or Powder is sold 
and ad capt stores, or sent pre- 


y paid, per, in U. S. for 
Dy i Toes ki: 4k er ired. For gen- 
gh-- le send 10c to Miss Mil 
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eee Rash Relieved Instantly 









treatment. 


little Resinol 


Are you bothered by an 
itching rash or eczema 
of any kind? Then we 
offer prompt relief with 
this famous Resinol 
Soap and Ointment 


Spread on a bs 


Ointment, let- 9 






it remain _ 
pers t. Then wash off 
with Resinol Soap. Do 
this once a day. You 
will be amazed at the 
results. Then use Res- 
inol Soap as your ex- 
clusive toilet soap. 


For free sample of each, write 
Resinol,Dept.25,BaltimoreMd. 


Resinol 
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For three generations women have 
used Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food. 50c 
the box, $1 the jar, at any druggist. 


DrCharles 


FLESH FOOD 


"THIS COUPON WILL BRING YOU 
a free jar of Dr. Charles’ Flesh Food. 
Dr. Charles Flesh Food Comp 
Dept. C-K., 220-36th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














Doctor’s Cocktail 


Quantities for one glass 


2 ounces Martini & Rossi 
Vermouth 

1 ounce Amargo Bitters 

Juice of one lemon 

2 tablespoons powdered 
ugar a ok 

glass with boiling 

water. Drink before re- 

tiring. 

Medical Note: Martini & 

Rossi Vermouth contains 

Cinchona from which qui- 

nine is obtained. 


Write for Cocktail Recipes 


and Bridge a J Pad. Both are 
entertaining. W.A. Taylor & Co. 
94A Pine St, New York, N. Y. 


MARTINI & ROSSI 


NON ALCOHOLIC 
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anything to get into moving-pictures and Mr. 
Lee came from California, didn’t he? Was it 
true, all this talk about the awful wickedness 
in Hollywood? And would he advise her how 
to get out there? 

Miss Stevens appeared willing to talk all the 
morning and Sam had a time getting rid of her. 

On the second evening thereafter his door- 
bell rang and to his annoyance he found that 
the forward little person was back with 
his two breakfast sets. He wondered how she 
had managed to get past the elevator man who 
had explicit instructions to announce all callers. 
She expected his check, this time. 

She expected even more than a check, it 
transpired. She and Sam were old friends, 
now, and presuming upon their acquaintance 
she had brought with her a costly evening 
wrap which she insisted upon showing. He 
didn’t have to buy it, of course, but she pro- 

to leave it with him overnight. She bet 
e’d fall in love with it. It would make an 
awful nice present for his girl. 

She laughed scornfully when he assured her 
that he had no girl. Mona admitted that she 
was pretty simple but she knew better than 
that. A handsome young man, with all his 
money! She bet he had a dozen girls running 
after him. 

For no reason whatever she took it for 
granted that Sam was as pleased to see her as 
she was to see him; again she stayed longer than 
was necessary. 

When at last she had gone Sam directed Moy 
to replace the wrap in its box and to hand it 
back to the girl when she returned for it. This 
creature puzzled and annoyed him; and cer- 
tainly she was harder to keep out than a roach. 
All the same he did not propose to have her 
running in and out of the premises at will, nor 
would he permit himself to be imposed upon, 
however ingenuous she pretended to be. 

But the package remained in his possession 
for several days. Then late one rainy afternoon 
Mona rang up. She explained that she had 
been ill and expressed the hope that Sam liked 
the lace evening wrap. Sam told her that he 
could not buy the garment. 

There was a pause, then the girl asked him, 
feebly, to return it. She was too ill to venture 
out in such weather or to argue the matter; she 
and her mother lived near by, it would be a 
great accommodation. 

He promised to send it within the hour. 

“Couldn’t you stop in for a minute?” Mona 
inquired. “I want,to see you about something 
awful important. You’ve been so nice to 
Mother and I, we want your advice on some- 
thing. Please! It won’t take a minute.” 

Sam made an excuse but the girl was 
piteously insistent and he ended by agreeing. 

He had no difficulty in finding the address, 
and when he rang their apartment bell Mona 
herself opened the door for him. 

She was in a pretty disorder but appeared 
unconscious of it; she welcomed him gratefully 
and insisted that he remove his overcoat and 
sit down near. the gas-grate. There was ” 
denying the fact that this girl was uncommo 
attractive; today she was subdued, oe 
and Sam could not resist a feeling of com- 


passion. 

She informed him that her mother was out, 
for the moment, but would soon be back and 
meanwhile she simply had to talk to somebody 
wiser than herself. She sat down beside him on 
the couch and immediately plunged into an 
explanation of her difficulty. 

She began by admitting that she had de- 
ceived him and her mother, too, about that 
wrap. She had not taken it on commission but 
she had bought it. The price had been ridicu- 
lously low and offered such a sure and hand- 
some profit that she had plunged, for once. 
She would have no difficulty in selling it, as 
soon as she could get out and around, but 
tomorrow the rent on the apartment was due 
and there was no money in the house. 

Her mother would be heart-broken, she’d 
have a “spell”? when she discovered the truth, 
and—her spells were dangerous. If Sam would 
consent to hold the wrap as security and 
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UCCESS in any vocation depends 

on thorough training. The pro- 
fessional schools advertised in Cos- 
MOPOLITAN are well qualified to meet 
your needs. 
If you fail to find the type of school 
you want, we shall be glad to assist 
you. Refer to page eleven of this 
issue. 
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the amount of the rent—just for a few 
She’d be er to i of the wrap 
‘ Honest, she would. 
teed het dreadfully to ask a favor 
a tive stranger, but it was only a 
pep al would be protected. She was so 
pense in business. Only he would have 
to come to the rescue quickly, before her 
mother returned or—— Well, the rent was 
Sam smiled. What a cheap, trans- 
parent ruse. What a fool he was. These white 
» these Americans! What grafters, what 
high and low. Well, here was an ex 
ce well worth its price. He took eight 
ten-dollar bills from his wallet, folded them and 
laid them on a sewing-basket at his elbow, then 
moved to go. To his surprise, Mona began 
to sob convalsively. He tried to quiet her. 
“Mona!” came a stern and disapproving ex- 
Sam had not heard the door open 
but open it had and in it stood a woman, 
Mona’s mother beyond doubt. She was a 
florid woman, a person of some force and 
ity, judging by her voice and by her ex- 
pression. She looked to be anything except an 
invalid. “What are you crying about? And 
who is this—young man?” the mother de- 


manded. 

Sam rose; he felt his cheeks tingle; he stood 
silently while Mona tried to make him known. 
It seemed to him that the girl badly bungled 
the introduction and that she stammered and 
hesitated unnecessarily. Poor Mona actuaily 


behavior was no more strange than the latter’s; 
at the sound of his name, Mrs. Stevens ad- 
vanced him almost threateningly. 

“Oh, that's who you are!” she cried. “What 
are you doing here? Why did you sneak in 
while I was arey? scape = rage _ 
speaker’s upon the bank-notes on the 
a ag and they dilated; she started, 
flung out an accusing hand. With a histrionic 
change of tone she cried hoarsely: ““What’s 
the meaning of this?” 

“Your daughter will explain,” Sam told her 

i He took his coat and hat, but the 
mother planted herself before him, crying: 

“Justa minute! I understand now why she’s 
been acting so queer. She’s been like this ever 
since you had her up in your apartment. She 
told me about meeting you, being in your 
place and—I suspected something. Now, the 
minute my back is turned you slip in here and 
—and give her money!’’ Mrs. Stevens seized 
the handful of bills and brandished them: a 
look of loathing and of scorn distorted her 
features. “If you think money can square——” 

“Madam!” Sam interruoted, his. face slowly 

with anger. ‘“You’re insulting.” 

“Ts that so? Well, I propose to have the 
truth before you get out of here. Mona’s a 

i she was until you met her.” 

Fiercely the speaker whirled upon her daughter, 

exclaiming: “Out with it! Tell me every- 

I want to know what happened to you.” 

: Mother!” The words came in a quaver- 

ing cry eloquent with meaning: they were a 

ssion and a plea that would have movea 

the heart. “I didn’t know! I—he— 

he-was so good and so kind to me. And he 

-” A convulsive sob racked the 

and interrupted the penitent recital of 

ly promises. “‘I’ll kill myself. 

I will.” These words were wrung 

an anguished breast, they were followed 

throaty gaspings and chokings. Mona 
in the bitterness of her betrayal. 

Her horrified parent smothered a scream, her 

Ss ro she tottered, she clutched her 

her ample bosom heaved. Followed a 

“& moving-picture—exhibition of in- 

tense - Mrs. Stevens, slowly at first and 
then more rapidly, inflated and deflated her 
an exercise calculated to produce the 
-beats un.| thoracic convulsions 


2 


eee 


which in approved studio practise accompany 


€motional situations. 


Sam looked on in mingled aversion and 
- -He was indignant and amused, he 


felt ineffably cheapened by his part in this 
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Symmetrized your figure 
is /5 minute way? 


without effort—a scientific vibratory-massage—banishes every pound of overweight, 


A" LAST there is a really pleasant way to keep your figure youthful and slender. Exercise 


invigorates your entire body, keeps you slim and supple. 


15 minutes a day with the Battle Creek Health Builder assures eng of trim ankles, shapely 


thighs, slender ry 2s You can mold your figure to the fashiona 
tter than you have ever felt in your life. 


desires—and feel 


Famous Beauties 
Use This Method 


Joan Crawford & Renee Adoree, 
Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer screen 
favorites; Dorothy Knapp, pro- 
claimed “‘the world’s most beau- 
tiful girl”; Mary Eaton and Irene 
Delroy, Musical Comedy stars, 
are among the hundreds of fa- 
mous women who enthusiasti- 
cally endorse the Health Builder. 


Youthful Vitality—Yours! ' 


This Enjoyable New Way 


Thousands of women are remain- 
ing radiant, young, slender, b 
this wonderful new method. 
The Health Builder, manufac- 
tured under the patents of Dr. 
John Harvey Kellogg, is the on/y 
appliance of its kind that is syn- 
Crcnined with the muscle tone. 
The Health Builder banishes that 
“tired feeling” as if by magic. It 
soothes and relaxes your nerves, 
wakes up your sleepy muscles, 
stimulatesyourcirculation,tones 
up every tissue in your body. 
Just a few minutes a day of deep- 
© S. E. Co. 1928 






















le lines that every woman 


reaching massage- vibratory 
treatment with the Health Build- 
er literally makes you a new 
woman—gives you the sparkle 
of perfect health, the joy of feel- 
ing gloriously alive. 


cA Health Builder 
For Every ‘Requirement 


Ideal for home use. is the Uni- 
versal Home Model, a compact 
enclosed Health Builder. The 
Athletic Model is very popular 
for clubs, home gymnasiums, 
colleges, health centers, insti- 
tutions, steamships, etc., while 
the handsome De Luxe Cabinet 
Models combine utility with 
distinctive beauty. 
Ask, for this 

Interesting 
“Health and Beauty in Fifteen 
Minutes a Day” tells how the 
Health Builder can bring you 
beauty and vitality. Send for it 
now — it’s free! 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Room AG-3858 


Battle Creek 
Michigan 























These pictures show Mr. Shirley’s improvement 
in drawing. Read his letter. 


FROM DRUDGERY 






vo DLOO a 


FOR 


DRAWING 


From a small-pay clerical job to a successful com- 
mercial artist is Mr. Lloyd Shirley’s experience with 
the Federal Course. He writes: 





“I feel as though my old days of drudgery were a bad 
dream. Now I am earning $5200.00 a year and I have 
just started. This commercial drawing is work I love to 
do. If it had not been for the opportunity of studying 
art in my spare time, and the kindly interest of the 
Federal faculty, I would never have gotten out of the rut 
I was in. The practical, thorough, short course I took 
with the Federal School made my success possible.” 


Send for ‘‘Your Future’’ 


Mr. Shirley is typical of hundreds of Federal Students 
who have gotten out of the rut, doubled and tripled 
their incomes in a short time. If you like to draw, 
and have a little smbition, read “Your Future” and 
find out what amazing progress. 
you can make with the right art 
training. Use the coupon now, 

stating age and occupation 





237 Federal Schools Bidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me book, “Your Future.” 
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Works Like Magic 


AGENTS 
Men and Women 
make $6 to $12 an 
hour, full or spare 
time. Big worth- 
while commis- 
sions on every 
sale. Exclusive 


At last! An seutomatic, simple little 
can opening machine for the me. 
This- revolutionary invention in only a 
few short months has banished old can 
openers from over 100,000 kitchens. 
And no wonder! Imagine an amazing, 
lifetime device that holds the can and 
cuts out the top leaving can rim slick, 
smooth 


Territories. Send oth and cl Just turn a crank, 
quick for FREE that’s all. Approved by Good 
OUTFIT anda} & I M Priscilla, 


Howe. | Something that can’t be helped and talking 


sordid comedy. Mrs. Stevens, meanwhile, con- 
tinued assiduously to pump her bellows, her 
chest rose and fell, she shrank and she dilated, 
she shook and she pulsated like some stranded 
marine creature: she was the picture of out- 
raged and out-of-breath motherhood. Moans, 
grief-stricken incoherencies, apoplectic vituper- 
ations burst from her lips. 

Sam slipped an arm into the sleeve of his 
overcoat whereupon the mother faced him 
theatrically: 

“Oh, you wicked, wicked man! She’s only 
an innocent child and she’s all I’ve got. You— 
you unfeeling monster. You fiend, to deceive 
a pure young girl. This is terrible! _I—I—— 
What are you going to do about it?” 

_ “I’m going to leave you to your deep breath- 

ing,” Sam told her. “But first I’ m going to 
< you of my eighty dollars.” With a 
swift movement he seized the mother’s wrist. 

Mrs. Stevens resisted, she struck at him but 
he tore the money out of her fingers. She 
raised her voice in a storm of abuse but he 
cautioned her: 

“Tf you make a disturbance I’ll call the 
police.” 

“You rat!” 

Sam dropped the crumpled bills into the blue 
flames of the gas-grate and they promptly 
ignited, then he wiped his fingers as if they had 
been soiled 

“You dirty Chinaman!” the mother 
screamed. “You haven’t heard the last of me! 
You'll pay for this.” 

She was still reviling him, still breathing 
vengeance, her injured daughter was still weep- 
ing torrents of tears when Sam passed out of 
the door and closed it behind him. 

Never in all his life had he felt so outraged 
or experienced such a sense of betrayal as at 
this moment—except perhaps when_ those 
Mulberry Bend hoodlums had despoiled him of 
his beloved fighting crickets—and now, as 
then, he wanted to strike back. That same 
current of insane fury poured through him, he 
longed to sink his fingers into that purple- 
faced harpy . 

The blackmailer! The toad! Ten thousand 
curses on her. What depravity. What grovel- 
ing, gutter-snatching greed, to use her own 
flesh and blood as a buzzard’s bait. And that 
doll-faced, hypocritical offspring of hers was no 
better . . . Anything for a few paltry dollars. 
Chinese dollars! He was a loathsome yellow 
man, but not too loathsome for those blood- 
suckers to prey upon . . 

Was all the world a festering pollution and 
were all Western women scavengers, white sea- 
gulls screaming over a rotten fish? It seemed 


so. 

What would his honorable father say to this? 
By what benevolent philosophy could he recon- 
cile himself to an outrage of this sort? But, 
for that matter, how could he, Sam, explain his 
own stupidity in falling a victim to such a pair? 
It certainly reflected no credit upon him to 
walk into a trap of this sort . . . Upon cooler 
consideration Sam decided to keep this dis- 
graceful experience to himself and profit by it. 
It was a lesson he could well take to heart. 


It was not easy for a stranger to gain access 
to Lee Ying without first making known the 
nature of his business, but Everett Himes 
managed it. Having succeeded, he took up in 
roundabout fashion a matter which caused the 
old importer to listen attentively. For a while 
the latter made no comment but finally he 
inquired: 

“In what way does this concern you, Mr. 
Himes? I don’t understand why I hear of 
this misfortune through your lips instead of 
through the mother’s.” 

“T’m just an old friend of the family and she 
confided in me—came to me for advice. I’m 
an ordinary common-sense business man and I 
said to her, ‘Mr. Lee is a business man and a 
fine citizen. What’s the sense of raving over 


about lawyers until——’’ 





Write er gerd for special introductory 


FREE TEST 
Offers. Central States Mtn Dept. P-1262 
4 ery Ane. St Code, Mo. 
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“Ts it proposed to place this in the hands of 


an attorney?” 





















"Vile Done, Besetitys Eietepiow 


Ou, 70.8 gan have G 
EYES that Uharm 
A touch of ““MAYBELLINE” works beauty 
wonders. Even light, scant eyelashes are made 
to appear naturally dark, long and luxurious, 
All the ee loveliness of your eyes, their 
— depth and expression—is instant- 
revealed. The difference is remarkable, 
illions of women in all parts of the 
world, even the most beautiful actresses 
of the stage and screen, now realize 
that ‘‘MAYBELLINE” is the most 
important aid to beauty and use it 
regularly. Perfectly harmless. 







Solid Form Solid or Waterproof id Form 
Liquid Maybelline, (Hatersreah , 
Black or Brown, 75¢ 
at ail Toilet Goods 
Counters. 


MAYBELLINE CO, 
CHICAGO 


Megeieg vie 


TR! 
every week 13 WEEKS 
$1 A YEAR 15 CENTS 


will like w-the 























Fek fi ears ‘Vape 

Fone iene as been re 
lieving and preventing a 
pt of bronchial 


t its healing vapors énd 
the terrors of your attacks 








thiehaiagtine bookie. 
ae 4611, 62 Cortlandt Street, New York City_ 





Keep Your 
comme 


Remove all blemishes and discolorations by 
ularly using pure Mercolized Wax. 
ounce, and use as directed. Fine, ax Oe 

ible particles of aged skin peel off, ye: 
defects, such as pimples, liver spots, tan, frecki 
and large pores have disappeared. Skin is beat 
tifully clear, soft and velvety, and face 
years younger. Mercolized Wax brings out t 
hidden beauty. To quickly remove 
and other age lines, use this face lotion: ! 
powdered saxolite and 1 half pint witch 
At all Drug and Dept. Stores. Adve 
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Mr. Himes gestured apologetically. ‘The 
soor woman doesn’t know what to do. She’s 
ee ible for what she does or says. 
s ‘can you blame her? You know,a woman 

ways yells for a lawyer. But I hate them, 
I don’t trust ey eager they = 
‘tangle things up and tell you this can’t 
done or that can’t be done. When I have a 
Jwsiness matter to iron out I always go right to 
‘the other fellow, get it straight and then call in 
@ lawyer to put his oh kay on it. It’s the 
rest and the cheapest way. Am I right?” 
is is hardly a ‘business matter’ and I’m 
cannot fully credit your story, for my 
has told me nothing.” 
Naturally. I’m the only outsider that 
ws a thing about it. And it’s nothing to 
broadcast. Why, I’ve known Mona since she 
was @ child: she’s almost like my own kid. Be- 
eve me, it came as a shock. I said———” 
a ! How did this happen?” 

“Just like I told you: she’s an ambitious 

, always trying to get ahead. She was 

picking up a few pennies by selling lace things 
and—— She’s only a child, Mr. Lee. That’s 
what makes it so rotten, seé? A minor! If she 
was of legal “ 

“Selling lace, you say?” 

“Precisely. Your son made several pur- 
He got her up to his apartment 
”” Mr. Himes shrugged, turned up his 
“That’s the worst of a young fellow 
his own apartment. I talked to the 
man and he verified what she said. 
wasn’t the first girl, either, but that’s the 
's affair. I suppose he and Mona had a 

or two. It’s pretty fierce around the 
Anyhow, she broke down and told 
r the whole story: said she didn’t 
t from wrong.” The speaker sighed, 
shook his head sadly. ‘Mr. Lee, I blame the 
mothers nowadays more than I blame the 
girls. Why don’t they put ’em wise?” 
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Thus far Lee Ying had sat as motionless as an | 


idol. Now he stirred. 

“You are a stranger to me,” he announced. 
“This charge is easy to bring and as hard to 

as to disprove.” 

“No trouble about that,” Himes declared. 
“Tt will prove itself in time. That’s the un- 
fortunate part.” 

“Before speaking with my son I would like to 
talk with the girl and her mother.” 

“T assumed you would. I think you should 
do > right away.” 

he is guilty of indiscretion I shall make 
and satisfactory arrangements to——” 
Y’? Mr. Himes beamed amiably. “I 
know you Chinese and I’m certainly glad I put 
it up to you as man to man.” 
itable provision wi!l be made to care for 
the—the flower of inadvertence. After all it is 
not an extraordinary or unnatural occurrence. 
The blame is hard to apportion.” 

Mr. Himes furrowed his brow, he hesitated. 
“Frankly, sir, I’m afraid it involves something 
more than what you suggest.” 

“Indeed?” 


“You see when a kid like Mona falls for a 
ge falls, head over heels. Money doesn’t 
‘Mean a thing to her. She’s crazy about him 
and—she’s glad her condition is what it is. 
The something mighty sacred about an 
Innocent girl’s love and trust: it gets you, and I 
don’t mean maybe. Of course all her mother 
cares about is her daughter’s happiness. She’s 

ed that way, and——” 

“So? It is, then, a question of marriage?” 
i the narrow apertures between their 
lids Lee Ying’s watchful eyes blazed. 
= “Good Lord, what else? I hope you don’t 
think I came here to—— Why, Mr. Lee! This 
‘st anything that money can square!” The 

was shocked, grieved, indignant. 
“Well, hardly! They’re not common people. 


Pm They'd be insulted. It’s the girl’s 


name, her reputation: a mother’s pride.” 
“Bring them here at once,” Lee Ying 
ordered. 
He was still seated in his big carved chair 
when, an hour later, Himes returned with Mrs. 
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Easy as A~B~-C ! 
You Can Play Any Instrument © 
In a Few Months 
This Delightful 
New Easy Way! 


NY one can easily learn music by this 
remarkable new method. And the 

cost is only a fraction of the old slow way. 
You don’t need a private teacher. You 


study entirely at home. Almost before you 
realize it you are playing real tunes and melod ‘ 
both popular and classic,” to please your fri 

































amuse yourself, and make money. This wonderful Instruments supplied when needed, cash or credit. If 
new method of reading and playing music is as simple you really want to become a good player on your 
as reading a book. No private teacher could make favorite instrument, mail the coupon now — today. 
it any clearer. The lessons come to you by mail at U. S. OOL OF MUSIC, 451! Brunswick Bidg., 
regular intervals—complete printed. instructions, dia- New York City. 


png ange ran yy you — Fy —— select your 
own e study or practice. nd the cost averages 
only a few cents a lesson, including the music. If U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

you play, you are always in demand. Many invita- 4511 Brunswick Bidg., New York City. 








tions come to you. And you meet the kind of people Please send me your free booklet, ‘‘Music Lessons 
you: have always wanted in Your Own Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank 
to know. Crane, Free Demonstration Lesson, and particulars of 
LEARN TO PL AY = easy payment plan. I am interested in the fol- 
owing course: 
Our free booklet, ‘‘Mu- 
Mandolin Saxophone ste Lessons in Your 
’ wn Home’’ — contains 7 ve i j ? 
Piano Cello ai aimee: Chek piakier tee Have you above instrument? 
Organ Ukulele ae available R. a ‘Remo 
very low price. Also a Na . 
Violin Cornet res ,pemenstzetion 
Ban sson which shows how - 
jo Trombone | Gclightfully quick and Aciene 
or any other instrument easy this wonderfully 
simple Method is. City State 














STUDY AT HOME 









SHORT STORY WRITING 

















Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 'e guide biosi04 step—furnish 
lesson course in writing and marketi of the all text material, including fourteen: 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER’S lew Lineesy. Degree of 
| ~ MONTHLY free. Write today. our Valuable 61-page “Law Guide” 
oo CORRESPONDENCE Sanetan' 2 ”* books free. for them NOW. 
Springfield, Mass. University, Dept.1155-L Chicage 
ae we Training Institution 









Happiness from a Coupon! 


F YOU could only find a way to earn extra money 
for new fall clothes or for the 101 other nice 
and necessary things for your home, yourself and 
yours . . . how happy you would be! ; 


Why miss this full measure of happiness that can so 
readily be yours in exchange for a few pleasant hours 
of your spare time? 


You can easily earn extra money by representing our 
immensely popular magazines in your own neighbor- 
hood. No waiting until the end of the week for your 
salary. You can make every day your PAY DAY; Miss Pearl Jacobus, of 
and, in addition, earn a substantial bonus check each Ill., writes: “It is sur- 
month. prising to me that more 


have not taken advan- 

_ a tage of the wonderful 
With our plan the income derived from your leisure  oPPortunity which is 
time may run as high as $150 h , thers mordy fer te 
y.* gn as 2¥U a month—or even asking. I have been in 

more. It in no way interferes with your regular oe: ra wounch ee Tow 
. . . y . a - 
duties, in no way obligates you. We furnish every- _ ness 100% over the pre- 


thing you need FREE OF CHARGE. vious year.” 














Simply mail the coupon NOW! 















Dept. C 1128, Cosmopolitan, 
57th Street at 8th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without Aten, pene 
complete, free, spare time, money- ing 
outfit and instructions. 
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WEEKS AGO 
he clipped 


the coupon 


Other fellows had left him in the social back- 
ground. Girls avoided him. He was missing 
all the modern fun. Then, one day, he read 
an advertisement. It held out a promise of 
popularity if he would only learn to play a 








Bes 
True Tone Saxophone 


He thought himself musically dumb. Still, the 


ad said it was easy. He mailed the coupon, and 
later sent for a Saxophone for 6 days’ trial. Be- 
fore the end of the week he was playing eas 

tunes. That was 6 weeks ago, and today he’s 
“popularity” itself. Always welcome everywhere. 


You Can Do It Too! If You Try 


If you can whistle a tune you can master an easy 
fingering Buescher Saxophone. 3 lessons, free on 
request with each new instrument, teach scales 
in an hour and start you playing popular tunes. 


Six Days’ Trial, Easy Terms 
Try any Buescher Saxophone, Cornet, Trumpet, 
Trombone or other instrument in your own 
home for six days. If you like the instrument, 
pay a little each month. Play as you pay. Mail 
the coupon for beautiful literature and details of 
this wonderful trial plan. Make this start. Now. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
2597 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 





BUESCHER BAND peedg oie co. (304) 
2597 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
Gentlemen: Without ile a e in any way please 


send me your free literature. ‘Mention instrament 


interested 
Name instrument 
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slorh home prac- 
No 


First practical 
i —s ey 2 coded. 
BOOK FREE 


Write sonueal or letter for it today. Explains 
unities coed ee 


pt. 3411 
119 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. 











pevely to them. When he saw the girl his 
eart sank. 

Followed a trying half-hour for the father. 
When it was over and he was again alone he felt 
old and feeble and exhausted, for his world had 
crashed. His son, the Favorite of Heaven, a 
common man, a deity with feet of clay! 
Mournfully, but without bitterness he ex- 

imed: “Alas, that man cannot for the space 
of a single day subdue his lower nature!” 

He smote his hands together and a servant 
appeared; in a lifeless voice the merchant said: 

“Bring me my prayer robes.” 

The man fetched him an elaborate garment, 
stiff with embroideries of gold and black, a 
small round cap and a pair of silken slippers. 
Lee Ying put them on, he washed and per- 
fumed his hands, then he passed into a small 
room the presence of which no stranger would 
have suspected. 

It was a shrine, a tiny, secret place of worship 
the door to which was a sliding panel orna- 
mented with storks and dragons. A smiling 
idol sat upon an ivory throne, a bronze bowl of 
paper prayers stood before it, smoldering joss- 
sticks gave off thin streamers of smoke. 

Lee Ying moved slowly and with pain, as if 
he trod upon sharp stones; stiffly he knelt be- 
fore the image and into the celestial regions 
drifted. the incense of his devotions. He 
prayed long and earnestly, but his plea, 
abridged and translated would have been, 
“Show me the way of righteousness, and give 
me the strength to follow it.” 

‘Later he wired for Sam to come home. 


Lee Ying sat bolt upright in his high-backed 
chair. He held himself thus with an effort, for 
much of the vigor had gone out of him: he was 
scorched and feeble. His voice issued from.his 
dry lips in a rustle. Before him, as if in 
audience upon some royal personage, stood 
Sam. He was white; he neither moved nor 
spoke. 

“The princely man puts righteousness first. 
The man of high station who has courage 
without righteousness is a menace to the 
state: the common man who has courage 
without righteousness is nothing more than a 
brigand. What can be made of him who is 
pleased with advice but will not meditate 
upon it, who assents to admonition and pur- 
sues his selfish way? ... 

‘A son’s love finds its expression in obedience 
to his father’s teachings and I have urged you 
to live a good, a self-sufficient and a virtuous 
life. It has been my prayer that your grave 
would be soaked with the tears of an hundred 
honorable sons, not the bastard sons of foreign 
gutter women. This girl is with child.” 

Sam stirred nervously and wet his lips to 
speak, but the father raised an admonitory 
hand and continued: 

‘Wait! The charge is made, you can de- 
fend yourself later. First hear me. Your 
mother was of fine birth, her ancestors and mine 
were sash wearers. I am a man of humble 
heart but my estimate of them is proud: I am 
surer of my race, my blood and my breeding 
than of myself. In you I recognized one of 
even better stuff than we, a godling, and I gave 
thanks that Heaven had appointed me your 
guide, your counselor. 

“Tf you have stumbled, strayed, if you have 

luted our blood with the blood of an in- 
erior woman—remember I say ‘if’—the guilt 
is as much mine as yours. Together we shall 
pay. Women mean nothing, your amusements 
do not concern me, but your future is another 
matter.. It is a family matter: a matter that 
concerns the honor of our name. 

“The girl insists that you marry her and the 
law is on her side. It is seemly that we abide 
by the laws and the customs of this country, 
no matter how senseless they appear as com- 
pared with our own. If you have done wrong, 
it is too late to argue: the price is set; there is 
no bargaining. You will marry her at once 
. . - But the New Year approaches, when all 
our debts must be settled and when those who 





cannot pay must expiate—the lanterns are not 
put out until every account is closed. Those 
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HEAT YOUR 
GARAGE 


—5 cents a day 


A Wasco Heating System (hot 
water) saves repair bills—the 
eternal bugaboo. 

IN A WARM GARAGE— 

The engine starts sooner—no excess 
gas to cause carbon deposits and 
dilute the oil. 

Bearings are saved from scoring— 
frequent when oil is cold and 
sluggish. 

The Soteey is needed less—charges 
more easily. 

The finish ts protected—moisture 
under varnish does not freeze. 
The radiator is happy on a sub-zero 
night —to say nothing of the 

water jacket and pump. 

Tires are preserved — no frozen 
moisture to loosen the fabric. 

The self-regulating Wasco hot 

water system needs only a scuttle 

of coal a day. Any handy man can 
set one up in a few 
hours. Made for 1 
to 15 car garages, 
Systems include 
heater with regula- 
tors, radiators and 
all pipe and fittings. 
Write for illustrated 
catalog. 
WASCO MBATER co. 
205 Nichols Ave. 
Syracuse, New York 
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who have gag us, as well as the living, are 
in seeking what is their due 
we—I, at pg ne been false to them. 

“J shall, "therefore, meet my debt in the only 

way. I could not live to see you 

in marriage to a woman of the sewer, 

and I doubt if you could long endure the dis- 

of such a union. But that is for you to 

ride. The sword of our family hangs in my 

room. When you have set right your folly I 

shall ascend to Pan Yi. If it pleases you to go 
hand in hand with me, so be it.” 

“May I speak?” Sam in peat hoarsely. 

The father inclined his “Don’t feel 
that I have condemned you i Sa a hearing. 
Speak truthfully, therefore, and don’t fear my 

for I have none. I feel only grief at my 
and anguish at my vanished hopes—if 
what I fear is true.” 

“Well, there’s no truth in the story,” Sam 
declared. “It’s all a lie.” 

A silence ensued which Lee Ying broke by 
asking: “You owe the girl nothing? . She 
has no claim on you?” 

“Nothing! None whatever! This is extor- 
tion, blackmail. I’ve paid it, in one way or 
another, to every American I ever knew. Yes, 
ever since I was a boy. The children here in 
this neighborhood always poorer on me. I had 
to buy their friendship. It has been the same 

in co! Men, women, they’re all alike. 

They merely use me for their own profit. That 

you sent to Paris—she was willing to sell 

2 for aprice. She as much as told me so, 

but I had some pride. This creature is even 
ike She isn’t fit to touch.” 

~ Lee Ying rose and went to his son, his lips 
were moving, his eyes were wet. He enfolded 
the boy in his arms, his bony hands caressed 
him. He could not speak. 

It is said that the Chinese are unemotional 


but nothing could be more untrue. Self-control 
is an obsession with them and they carry it to 
extremes, nevertheless their emotions are deep 
and easily aroused. Pride, sensitiveness, honor, 
horror of debt, these are Chinese character- 
istics: so, too, are filial piety, gratitude, love of 
children, all of which are overdeveloped. 

To them, parenthood is holy. Wifehood and 
motherhood are title-deeds to honors com- 
pared with which other earthly honors are 
insignificant. The commonest Chinese woman, 
for instance—even one who professed frailty— 
would die a thousand deaths before making a 
mock of her motherhood; and to Lee Ying, 
therefore, it had seemed incredible that 
avarice could prompt a false charge against his 
son. But Sam had spoken, the truth was out. 
Such deceit, such cunning was more than a 
crime, it was a profanation and a sacrilege. 

Lee Ying did not question his boy further, he 
was content with Sam’s denial 

‘We will say no more about it and you will 
forgive my faltering faith,” he declared. “I 
rejoice that you have not defiled yourself. 
My heart is warmed, the sap rises in my limbs, 
there is a song on my lips. I feel the peace and 
the happiness of one who, after much trouble, 
rests beside red poppy fields and sees the silk- 
worms gorging on the mulberry trees. 

“Sit here at my side and tell me, not about 
this vile experience, but about your studies and 
your play, your comings and your goings—the 
little things which a mother yearns to hear. I 
am both mother and father to you and you are 
both my son and my daughter: your honor is 
precious to me and in your voice I hear the 
music of harps and of mallets striking on 
temple bells. 

“See? Tears come to my eyes. Humor me, 
for I am a foolish, starved old man. I—I 
would like to hold your hand in mine.” 


Fortified by his father’s benediction and a girl’s kiss, Sam Lee starts 
out alone to prove his worth—in Rex Beach’s December Instalment 


EO 


Enter Sir John (Continued from page 85) 


me in court at the Peridu trial? I am Miss 
ing’s seine. You know Sir John 


Sir John acknowledged the introduction and 
effaced himself. Ion Marion sat down. 

“Yes,” said he, “I believe I remember your 
face. Dreadful business. Extraordinary to 
think of it happening to somebody one knows.” 

ite so,” said Mr. Rice. ‘Well, Mr. 
Manion, I wonder if you can help me.” 
“Glad to be of use, of course,” Marion 
answered, “only I told all I knew at the trial.” 

“Just one or two facts, however,” said Mr. 
Rice, “are not clear to me, and for my client’s 
sake I must make investigations.” 

“An appeal, you mean?” Marion asked. 
“Glad to hear it. What can I tell you?” 

“My first question I believe you would be 
prepared to answer for your own sake. I may 
tell you that certain allegations have been 
bani which reflect on an with the 


"What do do they say?” Marion asked calmly 

: that I was in love with her?” 

‘Something of the kind. That you were dis- 
covered by Mr. Druce together in—an attitude 

was open to misconstruction, and that he 
did, in i fact, misconstrue it.”” 

“I know the incident you're referring to. 
We were rehearsing and Druce made a mistake. 
gh a fool, Druce.” 

“So there was nothing between you at all?” 


oun on, 
a. said Ion Marion, and met his eyes 


The ives shifted in his chide, and passed 
on to the next point with an admirable casual- 
Ress, stretching his hand towards the box of 


“By the way, Mr. Marion, do you smoke?” 
»” said Marion, “only a pipe. I 
Won’ t have one now.” 
“Not even a cigaret?” 


“No,” said Marion, “I hate the cheap 
brands and can’t afford the others, so I stick 
to a pi 

“Ah” said Rice, “then you are not the 
owner of this—have you the case, Sir John?” 

He put the ivory case into Marion’s hands. 
Marion turned it about, opened it, looked in- 
side, and said, “No, but I know whose itis. It 
belongs to a man called Fane.” 

“The Handell Fane who gave evidence?” 
said Rice. “You recognize it?” 

“Oh yes, I often saw it on him. Where did 
you find it?” 

“The stage doorkeeper, I believe, found it 
on the floor of one of the dressing-rooms and 
gave it to Mr. Markham.” 

“He must have knocked it down again,” said 
Marion. “Fane, I mean. It was on the floor 
that last morning at Peridu and I picked it up 
and put it on the dressing-table.” 

“There’s an odd stain on it,” said Rice— 
“did you notice that?” 

“Oh, that?” said Ion Marion. “No, I 
didn’t. Looks like blood, doesn’t it? It 
probably is blood.” 

“Why,” Rice inquired, “should it be blood?” 

“Because I picked it up just after I’d cut my 
finger,” Marion answered, “on a confounded 
basin that got broken.” 

Sir John turned from the fire into which he 
had been gazing and came forward; he did not 
omit to glance triumphantly at Trenny Rice. 

“A basin, you said, Mr. Marion? What 
basin was that? Forgive this inquisition. Per- 
haps you may have gathered that it really is 
not as trivial as it may appear. From smaller 
causes great events have sprung before now.” 

“Yes,” the lawyer corroborated, “if we can 
get certain facts into line—will you tell us 
what you can remember about this basin?” 

“J don’t remember anything except that it 
was broken,” said Marion, “and it was per- 
fectly good the night before. Solid basin, too. 
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Somebody must have jumped on it to smash it 
like that.” 
“And the cigaret-case, you are sure, belongs 
to Mr. Fane?” 
“Quite sure of that. I’ve handled it often.” 
His interlocutors were looking at each other; 
in their expressions Marion read disappoint- 
ment mingled with — of triumph. He 
came to a conclusion, and laughed as he 
voiced it. 
“So that’s it. Well, I assure you I’m not the 
muMy dee id the la “nothing of 
““My dear sir,” said the lawyer, “no o! 
the kind has been s ted for a moment——” 
“No; and if you’d ever seen Magda Druce, 
it wouldn’t have been thought for a moment.” 
He laughed again, and added: “Magda! She 
wasn’t the sort a man would risk his neck for; 
or his career, either. Provincial, thirty-seven, 
and a deuced bad actress—-however, de 
mortuis——’’ He took up his hat and 
rs — me any wg gentle — 
try to have to dispel your illusions. ut 
really I didn’t do it.” 
“There is nothing else, I think,” said Mr. 
Rice, a Sir John with a glance. 
Thank you for coming. Good morning.’ 
“Well,” said Trenny Rice, when he had 
gone, “we're not much further on.” 
“Insufferable cub!” Sir John responded, his 
thoughts busy with their visitor, “and the 
worst of it is, Rice, he’ll be owning a theater 
before long. Anyhow,” he went on, “we've 
cleared up the question of the basin.” 
“No,” said Trenny Rice, “he only said that 
it was broken. We knew that before.” 
‘And the cigaret-case belongs to Fane.” 
“You've only this man’s word for it. Be- 
sides, where is Fane?” 
“Tl find him,” said Sir John fiercely. 


“Meanwhile, have we got an to go on 
for an appeal?” 
Trenny Rice shook his head. “No, there’s 


nothing here. I tell you frankly, Sir "John, I 
have no hope, unless we can get something 
more out of the girl herself.” 

“Why not?” said Sir John with enthusiasm. 

“An interview,” Trenny Rice eee oe 
possible. There’s the bare chance that we may 
get something more out of her. If I approach 
the right people——” 

“Leave that to me,” said Sir John, very 
grandly. ‘“TI’ll see to that.’ 


The two men were very silent on their way 
to the prison. Sir John felt his gay Quixotic 
mood drop from him like a mantle. He did not 
feel sure of himself any more. The life-rope he 
was throwing out to the condemned woman no 
longer seemed a strong cable of safety, but the 
gossamer thievings of a stage Puck from the 
relentless spider, Destiny. How could such a 
rope hold? 

To restore his confidence, he began marshal 
ing the evidence he had gleaned in the last 
two days. The second policeman, Handell 
Fane’s stage uniform, his anger, the original 
position of the poker, the confusing of Miss 
Mitcham, the basin, the cigaret-case, the pain 
in Martella’s head, his own conviction of 
her innocence. It was little enough to go 


upon. 

If Martella could not help them, or preserved 
that sullen obstinacy that had ed them 
at the trial, England’s leading actor-manager, 
who had gone out to shear, would come home 
shorn. He would have to laugh at himself, a 
thing he had never done yet. He would have 
to laugh, and let Martella go hang—literally 


go hang! : 

He shivered. He did not want Martella to 
hang; he wanted to take her back to the 
Sheridan in triumph, his new find, his new and 
magnificently advertised star, bound to him by 
fantastic ties of pure gratitude. She would be 
satisfied with twenty pounds a week, and—— 

The door ed and Martella came in. 

His hobby-horse hobbled away more swiftly 
than such toy beasts usually do as he looked at 
her, and left him afoot and very sober. 

He had expected—what? Corday? Tosca? 





Sarah Siddons as the tragic muse? Something 








of the kind! An accentuation, at any rate, of 
eb mend arid defiant of ic chia case, 

ere came in a child in as 
dress, who re 
waited for Trenny Rice to say, “This is Sir 
John Saumarez.” 

Then she put out her hand, saying shyly, 
“We did meet before. You will have forgotten 
it.” 

He said quickly, “It’s because I haven't 
forgotten.” 

“The Home Rag reeae has allowed us an 
interview,” began Trenny Rice. 

She said—with the dis obdent smile: “When 
they said, someone to see me, I thought it wasq 
hoax; I thought it was—the other thing.” 

And with her tent ier ie instinct for the 
language of the hands, her hands flashed to her 
throat and circled it for aninstant. Then they 


dropped to her lap again 

“T’m half sorry it ant. You don’t know 
what it’s -. the waiting,” said Martella, 

“We're hoping, ” said the lawyer h 
“that if you help us as we—as Sir John 
you can help us——” 

“Does he?” she broke in. ‘‘Why? what has 
it got to do with him?” Her tone was innocent 
of offense. It held only the candidest pleased 

curiosity. Watching her, each man thought to 
poral that she did not in the least realize her 


Ponsit "john believes, ad I am inclined to 
agree with him, that he has discovered suf- 
ficient grounds for an appeal.” 

“Appeal?” Martella caught up the word 
sharply and half rose from her chair. “D’you 
mean you can prove I didn’t do it?” 

ve | “ace! so,” Sir John was beginning; but the 
lawyer broke in. 

“TI beg your pardon. It would not do at this 
stage to raise false hopes, but I can at least say 
this—it may be possible to get a commutation. 

“T won’t have that,” said Martella. “] 
tell you I won’t have that.”. 

two men stared at her. She had risen 
from her chair, ag if her lips trembled, her 
voice was like 

“T knew that Seu be the next thing,” said 
Martella, shuddering. “I knew they’d try to 
get me off and think they were doing mea 

dness. Imprisonment for life—why, a week 
of it has driven me half crazy. I tell youl 
won’t have that done to me. If they want to 
hang me they can; and they will. I know that, 
I’ve fought it and I’ve walle it and I’ve got 
over it—except at night,” said Martella. 

“But to be in prison all m my life when I 
haven’t meant any harm—that’s too much to 
pay for an accident. A ? I won't doit,” 
said Martella, and turn 
“‘You—if you were a friend to me you wo 
suggest it,” said Martella. “You lock yourself 
up for one day, only one day, in your own bed- 
pot psa you come and suggest things— 


t things 

oud ddenly as she had begun, she ceased. 
Then, as if a frost had nipped her between @ 
breath and a breath, she — to shudder as 
she looked at them, smiling stil 

“T’m sticking to it,” said Marans. her teeth 
chattering, “because it’s what I used to think, 
before—before it all happened; but I don't 
pretend I like it, being hanged,” ‘said Martella. 
“You must see that.’ 

_ Sir John rose and came to her. He took her 

icy hands in his and rubbed them, as you ruba 

ide hands when it has run in to you out of 
the cold. 

“Tf you do as I tell you,” he said deliberately, 
big done you out of this in a month.” 

“Be careful, Sir John,” warned the lawyer in 
an undertone. “It’s a mere assumption.” __ 


“Assumption be damed. I say I'll 1 


you out in a month phe tested om! gl 

you do = * I tell ah eb or ou mot? 
“Tl d nid: Martella weakly. 
“Sit bth: then, Ee aie answer my questions. 


She sat down in the seat that he pulled 


towards her. Her body no longer shook. The 
color was stealing back into her cheeks. 
“Now then, Rice, fire ahead. 
He rose and strolled over to the window. 








recognized him joyfully, though she 


QPSSeesm? BES 


sharply on Sir John. | 
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The lawyer coughed and drew towards himself 
the foolscap and pencil which lay, as at a com- 
mittee meeting, upgn the table. 5 

“Let us turn to the main question first, Miss 
Baring. You refused in court—and no doubt,” 
- gaid Trenny Rice, hurriedly anticipating his 

difficult client’s probable outburst, “for reasons 
that seemed to you impeccable—to mention a 
certain name.” Martella pressed her lips to- 

er. “The name of the person,” resumed 
ice, “over whom you and—er—Mrs. Druce 
quarreled.” : : 

“J didn’t quarrel with her,” said Martella. 
“T held m in and answered her quietly.” 

“Let us say then that you did not quarrel, 
but argued.” 

“No,” said Martella, “not argued. She 
tried to say poisonous things, but I wouldn’t 
let her. I just put my fingers in my ears and 
kept them there.” ; 

Sir John spoke from the window. “Note 
that, Trenny! It’s important. Why didn’t 
you say that at the trial?” : 

“Didn’t I? Oh, but I said I wouldn’t listen. 
It’s the same thing.” ; 

“Not quite. Why did you do that, Miss 

Fd 29? 


“Well, what was I to do?” said Martella. 
“She would talk; and I wasn’t going to listen 
to—to the sort of things I knew she was going 
to say. I hate scandal,” said Martella im- 
patiently. “Besides, I knew it already.” 

“Knew what?” said Trenny Rice. 

“What she was trying to tell me.” 

Sir John swung round. “What was she 
trying to tell your” 

“T can’t tell you that,” said Martella. 

“Now, why not?” 

“Because,” said Martella patiently, “it 
would give the person we talked about away. 
I’ve explained that,” said Martella wearily, 
“till I’m tired.” 

Sir John returned to the table. “D’you 
mean that the person concerned might be sus- 
pected of the murder?” 

“Oh, good Lord, no!”’ cried Martella. “He 
hasn’t the remotest connection! That’s why it 
wouldn’t be fair to drag his name into the 
case, 

Sir John drew a deep breath—a breath of 
relief, of triumph; and, from behind Martella’s 

- chair, caught the lawyer’s eye and touched his 
own lip significantly. The pronoun had es- 
caped neither of them. 

“Why wouldn’t it be fair? Won’t you tell 
us that? Look here, Miss Baring—we accept 
your motive; and it’s very decent and all that. 
We'll even say that you’re right, and accept 
the fact of this person’s complete innocence. 
But the fact does remain that the mere fact of 
his innocence might lead to the discovery of 
someone else’s guilt.” 

“T wonder,” said Martella. 

“Tt’s not your place to wonder,” said Sir 
John. “Now tell us, please, why it should be 
specially hard for this particular person to be 
involved in a—a criminal case.” 

“Mud sticks,” said Martella. 

“Why to his coat specially?” 

“He had a—a disability,” said Martella 
slowly. ‘He wouldn’t wish it known.” 

“Did he tell you so?” 

“Oh, no! He didn’t know I knew it.” 

“How did you know it?” 

“T—I could tell,” said Martella uneasily. 

“A disfigurement?” 

“Oh, no, nothing like that. It was some- 
thing that nobody would realize in the usual 
way. But somehow or other Mrs. Druce must 
have found it out. I can’t think how she did,” 
said Martella. “But I’m sure she knew. 
Something she said made me know what was 
coming next. She was going to tell me. I 
knew the beastly sort of way she’d tell me. 
Well, it wasn’t her business, and I wasn’t going 
to let her.” 

, “And if this disability had been mentioned 

in court it would have affected this gentleman? 

t Was a man, wasn’t it?” 

_xes,” said Martella unwillingly. 

, 4+his—er—revelation would have affected 

_ his position?” 
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“To a certain extent,” said Martella, 
choosing her words, “‘with certain people.” 

“Not with everyone?” 
“Oh, no, not with everyone.” She hesi- 
tated. “With people who counted,” said 
Martella, and hesitated again. 
“Well?” said Sir John at last, softly. 
“J——_” began Martella; and then in sudden 
decision, ‘‘No, it’s not fair. I won’t tell you.” 
At this Sir John, to his own surprise, lost his 
temper. Quietly, deliberately and imposingly 
flung his temper to kingdom come, and did not 
pause to watch where it fell. 
“You realize the construction that will be 
placed on this—extraordinary consideration?” 
said he furiously. 
“What construction?” demanded Martella, 
the gleam in her eye waking at the gleam in his. 
“Why, that—that you’re in love with the 
aii, ” said Sir John Saumarez. 
“Gently, gently,’ murmured Trenny Rice. 
“Tn love with him?” cried Martella wrath- 
fully. “Why, you must be lunatic—completely 
junatic!”’ 
‘“‘Why must I be lunatic?” demanded the 
owner of the Sheridan. 

“But the man’s a chee-chee,” said Martella, 
with her air of “Heaven = me  raiagaeaaal 

“Chee-chee?”’ broke in renny Ri 

“Half-caste—a Eurasian,” aid “Sir John 
quickly; and Martella added kindly, indulging 
his.ignorance: 

“Tt doesn’t show. At least—you wouldn’t 
notice. But if one’s lived in India—— 

“And his name?” said Sir John Saumarez. 

She looked up at him. “It can’t be neces- 
sary.” 
“His name!” thundered Sir John Saumarez. 

“You know—honestly, ” began Martella, “I 
don’t think—— 

“Tl do the thinking!” 

“ 

I— 
“Tell me!” said Sir John, and smiled at her. 
“Handell Fane,” said Martella. 


“Find Fane for me,” Sir John said. “T’ll 
know how to deal with him when I’ve had a 
look at him.” The rest he left to Markham, 
who found his quarry. Fane had changed his 
name and joined forces with a ro in an 
acrobatic turn. It was not a turn, the 
agents admitted; only Fane was too ladida. 


| They were on that week at an outlying music- 
hall 


Back with his information went Markham 
to the Sheridan. Sir John thanked him 


charmingly. 

“J think, Markham, I'll send for that fel- 
low,” said Sir John. 

“Yes, sir. Would he come?” 

“People respond as a rule,” said Sir John, 
“when I send for them. I believe that it may 
be done through Foulkes. Foulkes was with 
Wakeling, you know, before he came to me. 
You said, did you not, that this young man 
was with Wakeling?” 

“Yes, Sir John. Pre-war.” 

“Foulkes would remember. Foulkes shall 
remember. That’s simple enough. He shall 
walk gladly into our parlor, Markham; and 
once there——” 

Sir John smiled at the aide-de-camp. 

“Markham, are you Fans mag ag with a certain 
play—William’ s greatest, to my mind, and 
one which as yet a found no adequate jnter- 
preter? Yes, the play of plays—Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmark. To the rest of the world 
it offers a problem; how if, for us, it should 
provide a solution?” 

Markham choked down the inclination to 
tell Sir John of his ambition. It was not the 
moment. He-answered only, “Yes; sir! I 
know it. Every line.” 

“Then let me suggest for your consideration 
the series of events embodied in Act Three, 
Scene Two.” 


Markham stared at him. “What? But 
that’s the play!” 

“Yes,” Sir John confirmed. ‘The play; do 
you happen to remember its title?” 


“The Mouse-trap,” said Novello, awed. 




















“Quite so,” Sir John answered—“the 





Mouse-trap. There will be three of us—three 
cats to one mouse.’ 

For the first time Markham jested with 
Jupiter. ‘“And the cheese, Sir ohn?” 

“A fat part, Markham—a villain’s part in a 
blood-and-thunder. A part,” said Sir John, 
stroking his chin, “that he will play, as I think 
we shall convince him, fo the life.’ 


For the fourth time Sir John looked at the 
clock on his desk. Twenty minutes to twelve, 
it said; the show had ended half an hour 
and Sir John began to be restless, though he 
knew that the wait represented nothing more 
than a few drinks exch: between Fane and 
Foulkes in the latter’s office. He wondered if 
Fane had got wind of the plan; he wondered if 
somehow Foulkes had muddled it and let him 
go; he doubted the plan itself. 

Walking up and down his room, Sir John, 
the imperturbable, was displaying all the 
symptoms of every-day stage fright It took 
time for him to realize this; but when at last 
he understood, he Jaughed and took the half- 
dozen deep breaths on which he had learned to 
rely. With the last of these came a knock. 

“Come in!” said Sir John in his cool voice, 
“Ts that you, Foulkes?” 

“Yes, Sir John! Could you give me a 
moment?” 

“Certainly. Who is that you have gct with 
you? Ah, of course, I remember—this is the 
gentleman you suggested ——”’ 

“For Armytage, Sir John. Mr. Fane.” 

“Sit down, Mr. Fane, won’t you?” Sir John 
was as grand a seigneur off the stage as on it. 
Actually he did nothing but look elegant; but 
his manner conveyed to the guest appreciation, 
hospitality and a sense of benefits to come. 

Outwardly, at least, Handell Fane was his 
match. The two men, each with a furious 
anxiety at his heart, though not the same 
anxiety, regarded each other with calm, and 
bandied courtesies. Mr. Foulkes made for 
the door. 

“Don’t go, Foulkes,” Sir John implored. “I 
may need you. I conduct these interviews so 
very badly,” he continued, “and I leave out 
all the more important points. Perhaps I’d 
better begin with an explanation.” 

Handell Fane bowed, and Sir John pro- 
ceeded to take him into his confidence. 

“T dare say Foulkes told you who is the 
author of the play in question?” 

“No, sir. I understood you wanted it kept 
dark for a bit.” 

“You see, Mr. Fane, how discreet he is! I 
can keep other people’s secrets, but my own 
always escape me. Let us put the fact bluntly, 
without false shame. I wrote the play. That 
was simple enough. But it’s proving astonish- 
ingly difficult to cast. There are so few actors 
now,” said Sir John. “People expect parts to 
be written for them, to express their own per- 
sonalities. I think the first duty of an actor is 
to act. Don’t you agree?” 

“Certainly,” said Handell Fane. 


“This part, Mr. Fane, really needs acting. 


I was in despair until Foulkes remembered you. 
I suppose,” said Sir John wistfully, fingering a 
type-script, “you wouldn’t care to read me @ 
few lines—just to give me some idea——” 

“Of course.” Fane held out his hand for the 
papers. But Sir John retained them, frowning 
a little, and turning the pages as though reluc- 
tant to with them. 

“You see,” he explained, “I’ve done some- 
thing which’ you may think quite unjustifiable. 
The fact is, I have used for my theme a scrap 
of contemporary history. Let me see now——” 
He turned over a flimsy page or two only to 
break off and address Foulkes with some 
sharpness. “This is illegible. Ask Waldron to 
come, will you? He’s just next door. Ask him 
to bring the fair copy of Act One.” 

Foulkes opened the second door, disclosing 
the figure of a young man bending over a desk, 
to whom he spoke a few words. 

“May one ask, Sir John,” Handell Fane in- 

quired, “what exactly i is your theme?” 

Sir John brightened under this encourage- 
ment, forgetting the sins of his typists. 
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may question my taste,” Sir John 

ecg with an embarrassed if faint cough, 

breaking the awkward silence, “but as an 

artist you will understand the temptation. 

My theme, Mr. Fane,” and he coughed again, 
“ig the inner story of the Peridu murder.” 

“Indeed,” said Handell Fane, and looked 
about him for an ash-tray. — : 

“Your indifference surprises me,” Sir John 
continued. “Surely I understood that you 
were a member of Druce’s company at the 
. ”» 

“That is so.” 

“Then you actually knew both the women 

ed?” 


“J knew them well,” said Fane steadily. 

The secretary and Foulkes came back into 
the room, the former bearing a type-script 
neatly bound in red paper. This he gave to 
Sir John, who fingered it absently before he 
looked up with his inviting smile. 

“Now we can begin,” said he. “Will you 
have any objection to Foulkes and Waldron 

ining? It makes more of an audience. 
Some le prefer that.” 

wy d prefer it,” said Fane, again holding 
out his hand for the script. But Sir John had 
not done yet with explanations. 

“ve had to alter it a little,” said he regret- 
fully. “One has to induge the censor. De- 
tails, however, remain pretty much the same. 
The set, for instance, is a duplicate. We have 
the sitting-room divided from the bedroom by 
double doors. The sofa—I was present at the 
trial,” said Sir John in soft aside, “and made 
one or two notes—the sofa runs across the 
comer, so. In front of it is the table on which 
the two women put their cocoa cups, and the 
flask of brandy which was, if you remember, 
offered by the murderess to the murdered 
woman, and refused. You know, Mr. Fane, I 
always wondered that nothing spectacular de- 
veloped in connection with the brandy. Speak- 
ing as a dramatist, I can’t help feeling that the 
brandy was not exploited with sufficient imagi- 
nation! J should have drawn deductions from 
the brandy—and, of course, the poker. But 
the law has no sense of drama.” 

Sir John ranged the room as he spoke, shift- 
ing his admirable furniture to the order which 
had governed Miss Mitcham’s bamboo table 
and her chairs. 

“You'll be bored by me, I suppose,” said he. 
“And [ll admit it shows a certain lack of 
imagination, but I always find that to have the 
actual set helps me. The two fireplaces, now— 
the undisturbed front-room fireplace—and the 
second fireplace with its fender, and its harmful 
necessary poker, would both be on my left and 
your right, wouldn’t they? Is that how you 
see the fireplaces, Mr. Fane?” 

“Quite,” said Handell Fane, and waited till 
the room was arranged to Sir John’s liking and 
Sir John had returned to his writing-table and 

up the manuscript. 

“T have thought it best,” Sir John said, “to 
in just before the actual murder. There is 
a scene between the women, which turns 
into a quarrel. I needn’t read the whole of 
that. In the middle of it you make your en- 
trance by the window, on the words: ‘Friends! 
Tcould tell you things about your friends that 
you don’t know.’ Just carry on from that 
point, will you?” 

And then as Fane turned from the desk and 
walked to the window, and with that subtle 
alteration of bearing that marks an actor at- 
t .@ part from an actor receiving his 
instructions, placed himself in position, Sir 
John’s laugh rang out sunnily. 

But you’ ve forgotten the script, Mr. Fane!”’ 

the script,” said Handell Fane; and 
the watching Sir John laughed again. 

You misunderstood me,” said he. “Did 
you I wanted you to gag? Oh, no, Mr. 
Fane! At any rate, not yet. Later, perhaps, 
I may be grateful; but this part of the scene is 

written out and cannot be altered. 
And he held out, open, the clean 
? bound in red. 

Or a moment Handell Fane stood without 

Moving, framed in the square of night that 


was by day a casement, while the three men 
stared at him and Sir John’s lazy hand made a 
gesture of appreciation. For the great electric 
sign of the Sheridan Theater was set at right 
angles to the open uncurtained window of Sir 
John’s office, and the peripatetic light, shifting 
solemnly, monotonously, inevitably as destiny, 
from blood-red to unnatural green, to glassy 
white and so to blood color again, turned the 
lithe, hesitating figure into Harlequin. Here 
was a haunted Harlequin with starved, high 
cheeks, flaring nostrils and angry eyes, a 
Harlequin wavering yet poised for action, 
graceful as a cat, dangerous as a striped cat. 
Sir John clapped softly. 

“Charming, Mr. Fane, charming—all that 
I could hope. But you will need your script, 
and of course, the poker. Where are we? Ah, 
yes! I was just reading through the end of 
the scene between the women. Where is it? 
You’re sure you don’t mind this? My methods 
are never very orthodox. Now—‘Friends! 
I could tell you things——’ ” Sir John inter- 
rupted himself once more. “You're just be- 
hind the door by this time, Mr. Fane!’ Then, 
patiently—“‘No, no, the other side. The 


‘heroine is standing on this side. She is the one 


you have to hit first. Besides, how about the 
poker—perhaps you could make a suggestion?” 

“T think,” said Fane, “you had better let me 
pick up the poker from the bedroom fireplace 
before I reach the folding doors.” 

“Splendid,” Sir John agreed, and made a 
note with his gold pencil. “Now go on, please! 
You’re behind the door. Try to imagine the 
man’s state of mind fe 

“Can I have a poker?” Fane asked suddenly. 

“So sorry,” Sir John apologized—“so very 
sorry. These are all electric fires.” 

He offered his pencil as a substitute. Fane 
made no movement to take it. 

“Very well,” said Sir John. ‘We must get 
on without it as best we can. Just let me see 
how you manage that entrance—the sudden 
rush from behind the door.” 

Fane’s hands were trembling. To hide the 
movement he turned the page of the script he 
held. The three men heard a swift breath like 
a sob—and knew what caused it. The page at 
which he stared was blank. 

“Yes?” Sir John inquired. 

Fane let the papers fall and clenched his 
treacherous hands. “The script ends there,” 
said he. 

“Yes,” Sir John answered gently. “I know. 
I had hoped that from that point I might per- 
suade you to—collaborate!”’ 

Fane’s eyes searched the room. Foulkes 
leaned against the outer door. Waldron 
blocked the other. The window opened onto 
unknown depths. Having measured his 
chances and reached the only conclusion, Fane 
surveyed his captors and laughed. 

“Well, why not?” said he. 

They let that question pass. It demanded 
no answer. 

“You’ve got most of it,” he went on, “and 
you may as well have the rest. Clever to spot 
the brandy. Nobody else got that, though it 
was fairly obvious. I knew it was a risk, but I 
had to drink it or I couldn’t have got out of the 
room. Blood makes me sick.” 

“So I understood,” said Sir John—“from 
Mrs. Markham. Now, will you explain one or 
two points that puzzle me?” 

Fane nodded. 

“The policeman, for example,” Sir John 
went on—‘“the policeman who came round the 
wrong corner?” 

“Tf I tell you the whole story in my own 
way,” said Fane, ‘‘that will come in.” 

“Very well,” Sir John agreed. “But you’d 
better have a drink first. A bracer, Foulkes— 
no—not brandy,” said Sir John reproachfully, 
“a whisky-and-soda, Foulkes.” 

There were whisky and soda on a table near 
the fireplace. Fane took the glass that was 
handed him and drank. They could hear his 
teeth chatter against the glass, yet he bowed 
to the three of them before he emptied it, gaily, 
almost with a flourish. 

“Sit down,” said Sir John. 
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“Thanks, I'll stand,’’ Fane answered. “It 
won’t take long. You know most of it and I 
won’t waste your time. But you didn’t get 
the main point. You don’t know yet what 
made me do it.” 

“No,” said Sir John suavely. “But for your 
own sake, Mr. Fane, it will be easier to tell us. 
Don’t improvise, Mr. Fane!” 

Fane flung up his head like a bull headed 
for the yard by pitchforks. 

“Improvise! I wish I could! Ill confess to 
that murder—yes, I murdered Magda—but 
this thing’s different. It’s something I’ve 
always hidden. It’s what Magda Druce was 
going to tell that night. The words were 
almost out of her mouth when I stopped her.” 

“You were in the room?” 

“Of course I was in the room. I’d been 
drinking with Druce, at the Red Lion. I was 
going when Druce said, ‘Oh, you may as well 
wait till Magda turns up.’ I asked him where 
she was. ‘Oh,’ says Druce, ‘the Baring girl 
asked her to supper, and I hope they get 
through supper together without another row. 
Magda didn’t want to go, looks on it as hum- 
ble-pie; but I put my foot down. But I don’t 
know that I’m wise,’ says Druce, ‘with M: 
in one of her moods. She said she’d go, but 
she’d be darned if she’d be “musted.” If the 
Baring tried it on, she’d make her sit up.’ ” 

Handell Fane paused, hesitated, caught Sir 
one gag and resumed, “Ever been black- 


“Never,” said Sir John blandly. . 

“Then you don’t know what it feels like, to 
turn cold, cold—I knew well enough what 
Magda would be telling her once she lost her 
temper.” 

He stopped again, his face working, oblivi- 
ous, it seemed, of his three watchers. 

“What?” said Sir John at last, gently. 

“About me. Magda always would have it 
that Martella and I—well, it was plain enough 
I suppose, to a jealous woman, what the girl 
meant tome. But Magda didn’t understand— 
didn’t want to. She’d have known if she’d 
cared to understand and watch—that Martella 
never. looked at me in that way. But there it 
was. hoped, I schemed. I thought she 
might alter in time, somehow, anyhow—so 
long, you see, as she—didn’t know.” 

“What?” said Sir John again. 

“‘What Magda knew, about me. Magda and 
I had lived together once,” said Fane with that 
sallow flush of his. ‘She—she knew how to 
get hold of a boy. The war broke it; and I 
thanked heaven for the war. I loathed her. 
Cheap, she was. Well, after the war I came 
back. Nerve gone; couldn’t get a job; ran into 
her in an agent’s office, picking up suckers. 
She’d married that tippling fool Gordon; and 
I—I was out of a job,” said Fane weakly. 

“She was kind enough at first. But I 
hadn’t been at Peridu a week before I found 
out what I was in for. She wanted money. 
Young Marion had taken her measure—the 
first man who ever had. She was in love with 
him. She—supplied him—or tried to! But 
Gordon Druce held on to his cash. He had 
that much sense. So Magda came to me; said 
she’d got me the job and wanted her commis- 
sion—she called it her commission—and she’d 
get me sacked as incompetent if she didn’t 


get it. 

“T handed her over that week’s salary, and 
half the next week, and the week after that. 
But then I began to have an answer. Martella, 
bless her sweet silly soul, saw the state I was 
in and set out to rescue me, as she’d set out to 
rescue a—a galled horse,” said Fane, with his 
bitter smile. “That’s it—galled—galled!” 

He began to laugh noiselessly to himself; and 
Waldron, whose pencil had been racing over 
the paper as he took down Fane’s words, 
sighed in momentary relief. 

“Continue,” said Sir John. 

“Well, my answer was—that I wasn’t so 
incompetent! Martella had put an end to that. 
I was getting my nerve and I wasn’t so 
easy to sack. SoM changed her tune. If 
I didn’t pay up she’d tell Martella what she 
knew, and there’d be an end of all dreams,” 
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said Handell Fane. “Only that night 
issued her ultimatum. Ten coud = 
split to Martella. 

“Then Druce tells me that she’d gone Out to 
supper with my darling—against her will ang 
in a nasty temper. I saw in a flash what was 
bound to amg 2a if‘ Martella lost hers, She 
had one, you know! 

“Well, I had to act. I said good night, quj 
as I could, and off I raced. I knew where 
Baring lived and which rooms she had. Time 
and again I’ve wandered up and down, dow, 
and up, watching her shadow on the blind, 

“Well, I got as far as the front door. But 
then—d’you think I could knock? I didnt 
dare. The old stage fright got me—paralyzing, 
deadly. I slipped round the back of the ter. _ 
race. Window open. All dark. Light an 
voices behind the half-closed double doors, | 
swung myself over the sill, crouched by the 
fireplace, listened, heard what I expected—and 
Martella with that cool, courteous way of 
hers making it worse.” : 

“Can you remember what they said?” asked 
Sir John. 

“Remember?” He laughed. “Says : 
*You think you'll find it easy to get a job, 

‘ou, when you clear out of here? You'll 

mdon, I aagporas bsrgesga Pcray where 

you suppose you'll get a reference?’ 
Martella says, ‘I shan’t ask you for one, mn 
Druce, so please don’t trouble.’ Then Magda 
says, ‘Oh, we all know you think you’ve only 
got to go to Saumarez! Friends at court, | 
suppose.’ 
“Says Martella, ‘Yes, I have friends.’ ‘So’ye 
I,’ says Magda; ‘and I'll see to it that your 
behavior gets broadcasted wherever you 
for a job.’ ‘I shall be able to defend mnyeel? 
says Martella; ‘I may not have friends at 
court, but I have.in the company.’ ‘D 
mean Marion or Fane or both?’ says Magda, 
‘Oh, please!’ says Martella. ‘Because if 
mean Marion,’ says Magda, ‘he’s no fool to 
quarrel with his bread and butter, and if you 
mean Fane, I could tell you something— 

“ ‘Oh, please!’ says Martella again in that 

rim way of hers that always maddened 

agda; and Magda was going on with, ‘Why, 

Fane——’ sneering at me, you know, when 
I—I think I went off my head. I ca 
the first thing that came to my han a 
crouched behind the fire-screen—on my honor, 
I don’t know now what I meant to do— 
shout—knock down chairs—create some sort 
of disturbance—anything to stop that woman's 
tongue; but before I could move Martella said, 
‘I won’t listen!’ And I could see her ieee 
the half-open’ doors stuff her fingers into 
ears like a child. 

“Funny, it was; so funny that I ac 
laughed. Magda heard me; but 
anggn Nal rj vee ag lifted her aoa a : 
me i artella, creeping forw 
she called out, ‘You—you dare!’ And then fo | 
stop her I sprang at her. I caught Martella 
the shoulder and dashed her aside. I 
realize till afterwards that she’d caught her | 
head against the table as she fell and was 
stunned. I didn’t even think of her. It was 
Magda. I had to stop Martella 
what Magda was trying to say. I had to, ltl @ 
you, I had to! I couldn’t let Martella know! | 

“Know what, man?” shouted Sir John. 

Handell Fane looked from one to q 
and opened his mouth. For a moment m0 
sound came, then—“I’m not white,” said 
Handell Fane. 

He waited for comment. None came. 

“My mother was a Eurasian,” said Handel 
Fane. “Half-caste, that’s what I am—neither 
fish, flesh, fowl nor——” * 

“Steady,”’ said Sir John. = 

“You say to me, steady”—Handell Fane's 
eo was pg end Bre agart myself, cot I 
stiff upper lip—British phlegm—public 5 
tradition! White man’s burden. Keep tt: 
flag flying and all the rest of it! Stead 
when you’ve murdered and are caught! 
proper and all that. But I’m not white.” 

“Just so,” said Sir John. “And Miss B 
is still under sentence of death.” 
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_ fear. Well, I threatened her. I said that I had 


“Not now,” said Fane, and drew in his 
_preath as a man might who suddenly tastes 
freedom. ‘Not now—this clears her.” 
“Don’t pose!” said Sir John sharply. “You’d 
have let her hang.” 
Fane twisted his hands together. “No,” he 
said slowly. ‘“Yes—perhaps—I don’t know. 
Lord!” he broke out—“‘you can’t under- 
stand what it is to be afraid.” 
_ “[ should say your nerve’s remarkably 
sound,” said Sir John. “You all but got away 
~ with it.” 
“[’'m afraid of contempt,” Fane said de- 
liberately; ‘and I’m afraid of dying.” 

“So are we all,” said Sir John. 

Fane caught him up. “Ah! You wouldn’t 
jet a woman be hanged when you loved her, 
because of a look.” 

“No,” said Sir John, thinking it out. “I 
don’t think—I say it in all humility—but I 
don’t think I would save my own skin at a 
woman’s expense. I hope not.” 

Handell Fane broke in. “T tell you I loved 
her. It was because I loved her, and because 
of a look I saw in her eyes once when a lascar 
brushed against her in the street. She can’t 
help the feeling. She was born in India. She 
was brought up to look at us—so! But I love 
her. And if ever she’d looked at me—so!— 
one of us would have died. As it was, that 

r meddling fool of a woman died instead. 

'd have let her know; and I’d rather she 

than knew. Yes, when it came to that, 

I was ready to let her hang rather than let her 

know.” 

Then Sir John said gently, “But she did 
know!” 

Handell Fane stared at him. “She knew?” 

“Certainly. She told me so herself. That 
was why she nop to allow _— name to 
appear—she said that it wasn’t fair when you 
were already, ah—handicapped——” 

Handell Fane’s face—white, green, red, as 
the lights chased each other across it—sud- 
denly twisted itself into a foolish clown’s 
grimace of savage mockery—self-mockery. 

“She knew? Oh, isn’t that humorous, now? 
Isn’t that good enough for a play? There’s 
your third act, Sir John. You needn’t ask me 
to collaborate. It’s there already. So she 
knew. Makes you laugh, doesn’t it? Fit to 
kill. It has killed, too—Magda first—now me. 
I sell my soul to save her knowing, and all the 

* time she knew. Now wouldn’t you call that 
funny?” 

Suddenly he flung himself down in the low 
chair by the window and began to sob with an 


abandonment that made Foulkes shrug and Z 


Waldron turn away uncomfortably. 

But Sir John watched, bright-eyed, un- 
moved. He had a very vivid recollection of 
Martella saying, “I don’t pretend I like being 
hanged”; and he had no mercy whatever to 
bestow on Handell Fane. 

“Pull yourself together, Mr. Fane,”’ said Sir 
John coldly, at last. “If you wish to put right 
what you can, you must tell us the rest. The 
girl is still in prison.” 

Passion shook Handell Fane for the last 
time, as wind shakes an all but leafless tree, 
left him. He straightened himself; he 
. “The rest? What else is there to 

tell? T’'ll tell you anything I can.” 


“That policeman?” said Sir John Saumarez. | | 


“Yes, I forgot that. When I saw Miss 
Baring lying on the floor I turned on Magda. 
She didn’t finish what she was going to say. 
(It was pretty much as you’ve got it there!) 
She was frightened. No wonder. I still had 
the poker in my hand and she kept her eyes on 
tal the time she spoke. 

She asked me what good I thought I’d 
done. Oh, yes, she stood up to me. It may 
have been courage, or it may have been just 
nothing to lose now, and that unless she swore 
to hold her tongue I’d kill her and myself too. 
At that, the fool, she began to scream. She 

thought she had me, that I’d do anything to 
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Cosmopolitan Travel Service offers you 

you the information you desire. Travel Rone ° 
will be sent free of charge. Also note Cosmopolitan’s own travel library listed below. 
by number at 10c each. (Mediterranean Cruisin 
each); complete set of 16 books $1.50. 

You are about ready to decide upon your winter vacation. Whether it’s California or Canada; a cruise 
to the Mediterranean or "Round the World; Florida or West Indies—Cosmopolitan Travel Service will 
e you complete information without charge. Address: Cosmopolitan Travel Service, 57th Street at 

ighth Avenue, New York City. 
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By D. E. Lorenz, Ph.D. 
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Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 10c. 
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her letting out her silly peacock voice. 
Sor would; so J did. . 
_ “Do you know what she called me? She! 
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Rates include Hotels 
and Conducted 
Sightseeing Ashore. 






CRUISE-TOUR No.1 

60 DAYS—$995 UP 
Leaving New York, Janu- 
ary 5th, 1929, by the S.S. 
VANDYCK, visiting Bra- 
zil, Uruguay, Argentina 
and West Indies. 


CRUISE-TOUR No.2 
46 DAYS—$775 UP 
Leaving New York, Janu- 
ary 19th, 1929, by the 
S. S. VESTRIS, visiting 
Brazil and West Indies. 


Apply to your Local 
Agent or 











ARIZONA 


OLD MEXICO 


Nogales (“‘No-galiss”) where the old world meets 
the new! Ancient Spanish Missions—a U. S. military 
post. Historic **ten-gallon hats’°"—modern dude ranches. 
Picturesque adobe dwellings—fine new Guest Hotel. 


Wonderful all-year-round climate — summer sports 
—hunting—fishing— mountains—picnics— good aute 
roads and just across the street is Old Mexico! 

Visit this up-to-date Spanish-American city —gate- 
way to the famous West Coast of Mexico—interna- 
tional airport—the meeting place of two friendly 
nations. There’s always a good vacation in Nogales! 


Write for Booklet. Then come 
Southern Pacific or Transcontinental Highway. 


NOGALES WONDERLAND CLUB, Inc., 
Nogales, Arizona. (Dept. 811) 
Please send me free illustrated booklet 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CRUISING IS POPULAR 


“Travel gives a character of experience to our 
knowledge, and brings the figures upon the 
tablet of memory into strong relief.” 


Probably no form of. travel accomplishes 
more in a given time than the cruise. It is 
travel simplified and glorified. The ships 
used are floating palaces; the points visited 
are crowded with interest; every detail is 
taken care of by travel experts—and the cost 
is moderate. You'll want to go again. 


Cruises are divided into four chief itineraries: 
Around the World; Mediterranean, West In- 
dies and African. See Cosmopolitan Travel 
library on this page for travel booklets on 
Around the World and Mediterranean Cruis- 
ing. For complete information including sail- 
ing dates on all cruises for 1928-1929 season 
write 

CosMOPOLITAN TRAVEL SERVICE 

57TH St. aT 8TH Ave., N. Y. C. 


MEDITERRANEAN cc 


ss “Transylvania” sailing Jan. 30 
Clark’s 25th cruise, 66 days, including Madeira, 
Canary Islands, Casablanca, Rabat, Capital of 
Morocco, Spain, Algiers, Malta, Athens, Con- 
stantinople, 15 days Palestine and Egypt, Italy, 
Riviera, Cherbourg, (Paris). Includes h 
guides, motors, etc. 

Nerway- Mediterranean, June 29, 1929; $600 up 

Bidg., 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times N. ¥. 




















Are you afraid u 
will be fired? 


RE you sitting on the anxious bench wonder- 
A‘ ing what will happen to you if business 
slacks up? Are you one of the many small- 
. salaried, untrained workers who are always the 

first to go when employers start cutting the 
salary list! 

Why: have this spectre of unemployment 

hanging over you all the time? hy not 

decide today that you are going to make 

ourself so valuable to your employer that 

he can’t get along without you? 
You can do it if you really want to, right at 
home in spare time, through the International 
Correspondence Schools. In just an hour a day 
you can get the special training that you must 
have if you are ever going to get—and keep— 
a real job at a real salary. 

You’re’ ambitious, aren’t you? And you 

want to get ahead? Then don’t turn 2089 

page until you have clipped the cou 

marked the line of work you want to foll 

and mailed it to Scranton for full Fok nas 
Surely it is worth at — a _two-cent stamp to 
find out all about the I. C. S. and what it can 
do for you 


Mail the Coupon for Free Booklet 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
“The Universal University” 
Box 2514-C, Scranton, Penna, 

Without cost w4 obligation, 5 eae. ot en = 
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City State 
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tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal 
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ition of the world’s Best Music by the 
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Century Music Publishing Co, 
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New York City 
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called me a black beast. I stopped her scream- 
ing then. Noises, yes, there were noises, little 
darkish noises, but she didn’t scream again. 
don’t remember how many times I struck her. 
The next thing I knew was seeing a dark oozy 
patch on the carpet near my left foot. 

“T wanted to be sick, and—I had to get 
away. I didn’t dare turn dizzy. There was a 
flask on the table, and I managed to get the 
last dram between my teeth. Then when 
Martella began to move—she was only 
stunned, I could see that—I got out as I got 
in, by the window.” 

“But you didn’t go home at once,” inter- 
polated Sir John. “Why was that?” 

“T was afraid. Anyone who might notice 
me in the street and wonder what I was doing 
at that hour—that scared me! And passers-by 
notice one another when the streets are empty. 
Besides, I had to wash my hands. The theater 
was a yard away. I hadn’t a key, but I could 
climb.” 

“The basin!” cried Sir John—“the broken 
basin! p? 

“Ah! you spotted even that! It was easy 
enough to get in, but I’d forgotten the fixed 
basin under the window. I swung my leg over 
the sill and my foot went through it—wonder 
I didn’t cut myself to pieces. Well, there I was 
safe for a minute. A little water cleaned me— 
but I had to get home. 

“Then I had it. I’d been playing a police- 
man. People might wonder what Handell Fane 
was doing at three in the morning, but no one 
ever wonders what a policeman’s doing, no 
matter what hour they see him. Just as I 
slipped out again through a_ ground-floor 


when they found out, a policeman would be 
needed; but I had enough sense to take the 
opposite direction from the row.’ 

“Mar saw you,” said Sir John. “So 
did his wife.” 

. “Trust Doucie! Well, I walked back along 
Grogram’s. beat, playing the policeman liter- 
ally for my life. I watched every step I took. 
I thought myself into the part as I’d never 
done before or since, and I got safe home.” 

“T see,” said Sir John. “That puts it fairly 
| straight, I think. Whatever happens now, 
|Miss Baring’s safe. You’ve been making 
notes, Waldron?” 

“Yes, she’s safe,” Fane repeated. ‘She’s 
safe. And now that’s off my mind, I’m free 
too. I can make a fight for it.” 

“No doubt you’ll have an opportunity in 
Peete said Sir John coldly, and stretched out 

his hand to the telephone. The room was 
utterly quiet; the three men could hear the 
click as the receiver was taken off, could almost 
hear the operator’s query; Sir ” John’s voice 
came, civil and smooth in answer: 

“Scotland Yard, if you please.” 





Martella Baring’s release sent a curious wave 
of sentimental thankfulness across the break- 
fast tables. The odd frank bearing which at 
her trial had lost her all sympathy, established 
| her, now that her innocence had so excitingly 
been made plain, as more than a popular hero- 
ine. She was again (the breakfast tablesdeclared 
it) a nice woman. It was A ge of her reward 
for a certain uprightness of bearing, that no- 
body said or wrote, and few whispered, the 
word advertisement, when it became known 
that Miss Baring did not intend to retire into 
the traditional obscurity of wronged inno- 
cence, but proposed—“If I can get a job,” said 
Martella—to continue to earn her living as she 
had done before tragedy had overtaken her, 
upon the boards. 

For, as Martella told Sir John, “My own 
people won’t look at. me: and I’ve got to live 
somehow, and I do like my job. Why should I 
stop acting because people said I did do what i 
didn’t do? Why aoe I stop working becau 
poor Magda—because Handell——?” She 
paused; she iadbeed. 

“You see,” Martella went on, “I’ve been 
wondering, how I was to say thank you for all 
that you’ve done for me. What haven’t you 





done for me? You saved my life! You’ye: 
me back! You-—— Oh, you know well eng 
what you’vedone. I can’t talk about it,” 
added, and stopped. . 3 
“T don’t want you to,’ ’ said Sir John. 
“You never would,” ‘said Martella; “th 
why, if I say thank you, I don’t say it for! 
big thing that you know you’ve done for r 
I say it for the itttle thing that you don’t 
you’ve done for me. It’s absurdly little toy 
of course,” said Martella, “but—do you’ 
when I began to be grateful to roar a 
“No,” said he. 3 
“Well, ” said she, “you’ll have forgottey 
but you gave me an interview once. You . 
that I was most promising and that I «& 
write to you when I’d been on tour for ay 
or two and got experience.” 5 
“Oh, my anes my — cried the ac 
manager, remembering how many nymp 
had thus sent away. But Martella did | 
perceive the implication. a 
“Well, it did encourage me,” said Mart 
“Of course I haven’t toured for as long ag 
said, but I have had experience. So- 
you’ve done enough for me, I -know—bu 
you do something else for me? Will 
me a job?” 
He looked at her hard. Serenely si 
turned his gaze. ig 
Sir John made up his mind q 
“Experience?” aid Sir John. “Hm! 7 
experience and my experience together— 
“Together?” breathed Martella, her ¢ 
alight with excitement. 
He smiled at her, but not as he smiled u 
the stage. 
“It would be a new experience,” 
“for both of us.’ 
“Oh!” said Martella, enchanted. 
“So,” said he, taking her hand, 


. BS 


; consent?” 


“Consent? Of course I consent. But g 
ness,” cried Martella jubilantly—“I 
think that would happen for another five ¥ 
at least. I'll tell you something, shal 
We're not strangers after all this. D 
know, I had a photograph of you. I t 
with me wherever we went. I used to put! 
my mantelpiece in all my bed-sitting-re 
And I'd absolutely made up my mind—Tj 
to sit looking at it, and I’d say to my 
will, I will lay leads for him some day.’ 

Sir ohn’s career had given him an eye; 
comedy situation: and this, though ill-t 
was comedy pure. Spontaneously and | 
real peperonene he laughed. Martella : 
cloud @ 

“You didn’t mean it,” she said rep! 
fully. “Then I don’t think you cent tol 
said it. It wasn’t fair.” : 

“No,” Sir John answered, recovering, “ 
not mean it. At least, not primarily. Whi 
was trying to suggest was a—a differer ' 
of experience.’ a 

“I give you my word, I don’t know 1 N 
you’re talking about,” said she, “unle: 
ronade are you going 3 into Shakespeare? I 

hoped you wo 

“Not Shakespeare—matrimony.” 

“Matrimony? Oh, but—matrimony?” 
her charming face broke up in amusement 
surprise. ‘What, with me?” she cried. : 

“Certainly,” said Sir John tartly. ‘ 

“Well!” said Mart She paused; : 
perpended. “But whatever would pe 
say?” she began. 

“Say?” said Sir John. 


“Let ’em say! G 
along and tell ’em, and then we’ll find out.” 


“Oh, not yet,” Martella . “I has 
said—— We haven’t thought.” But alreg 
the inward glow had begun to warn Sird f 
that here too, despite unexpected sallies ; 
forced strategic retreats, he was about to © 
off supremely best. 

“Martella, ” said he, “be good enough ¢ 
as you’re told. I forbid you to argue.’ 4 

She had the last word, however. F 

“Argue?” cried Martella indignantly. ~ 
never do!” and slipped her hand under, 
arm. 

Tue Enp 








